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Queer Anme die'l en the first of Angiiet, 1114, and wa» nnacieJed by 
Q«orge IbI, irliuE>e acccBsiuu vae tliu signal Tor the fall of Llie Tnry Admin- 
Ulration. The ^Vhiga retiiroeJ to puwer, and Adi!iMiD with them. In 
the following jear nn insiirrection in favor of the Pretender broke out, 
Grat in Scotland under the Earl of Miir, and thea in Enghiud itaelE Ita 
fatal rasiilts and the vindictive unx'lt; of the nev ting are veil knowa 
.J everj reader of history. It vm oa this oaciuioD that Addison wrote 
th>> 'Freeholiler,' the most elaborate of his political writings, ntid one of 
the noblest monumaiita of liia genius. 

Of this work Johnson mys: "This wna nndarljiken in defence of the 
wtablishod government, aometimee wil.li ai^unieiit nnd sometimei with 
mirth. In argument he had many eijuata ; hot Ids humour was sinaiilar 
and matehlosa. Bigotry Itself must be delighted with the Tory Foi Hun- 
ter. 

"There are, however, some strokes leu elegant and lets decent: euoh 
M the Pretpndep's joiirnn!, in which one topic of ridicule ii his poverty 
This mode of sbuac liaiLbcen e]n[>toyed by Milton ngainat Charles II. 

*• Jaathaii 

Oaatum, eiulanUs rlicsn nunnptl re^" 
And Oldmiion delights to tell of some aldannnu of London, tliat he had 
tDore money thsa the exiled prinors: but timt whinh might be expected 
Erom Milton's savagoness or OldniixiiD'a meamiess whs not suitable to ihd 
delicacy of Addison. 

" Steele thought the hamour of the Freeholder too nice and gentle for 
snoh noisy limes : and is rpporlcd to have said that the ministry made use 
of a lute, when they shouhi have called for a trumpet" — V. JohiiKin'i 
LivBB of the Poets, — AnniaoN. 

Johnson, who was n Jacobite at heart, au<l could illy bear a earcisn 
upon the eiiled family, hasoonfoan'^ the ' annals of the I'relaiidcr'a 
reign" in No. 83, with the 'journal of n i ScV in Ko. 3. 

Swift's remarks upon the Freeholder ar« so eharacleriatic, tlint 1 give 
ibfln leparatcly from Scott's edition. 
Vol. IU— 1. 1 



2 THE FREEHOLDER. 

Drake, an enthusiastic admirer of Addiaon, speaks of the ' Treeholdoi^ 
in still higher terms than Johnson: — 

"The Freeholder^ which has been justly termed t^polituAd Spectator, 
stands at the head of its class, and was written by our aulnor to evince 
the enormity of rebellion, and to repel the prejudices of ignorance and 
faction. It commenced December 28d, 1716; was published every Friday 
and Monday, and, having reached fifby-five numbers^ closed on the 29th of 
June, 1716.** 

'* Though in this work Addison waa entirely unassisted, every page in- 
dicates an unwearied apirit The tame elegance and sweetness of styles 
the same humour and all^orio vein of description, which distinguished 
his former periodical writings, are discoverable in these essays. Political 
periodical papers, which have been extremely numerous in this country, 
have seldom survived the occasion which gave them birth. Who now 
enquires for the productions of Wei wood or L* Estrange 9 Even the Free- 
holder, owing to the polemical nature of its subject, and notwithstanding 
ita beauty of style and fecundity of illustration, is seldom read through. 
It possesses, however, some delineations, which, being exact copies from 
nature, are independent of local circumstances, and will live for ever. Of 
these the portrait of the Tory Fox-hunter, with which, as Johnson ob- 
serves, * Bigotry itself must be delighted,' is so exquisitely drawn, that I 
purpose introducing it with a few observations in the Essay Ob (he /Tu- 
m&f*^ of Addison. 

** If the literary merit of the Freeholder be great, its poli(ie<il modera* 
tion is entitled to no inferior encomium. At a period when scurrility and 
abuse were thought more efficient, in proportion as they were keen and 
bitter, this work presented a specimen of what urbanity combined with 
wit and argument might effect. Though Steele is said to have declared, 
that the ministry in employing Addison had chosen a lute, when they 
should have selected a trumpet, the Freeholder, it is acknowledged, proved 
of essential service to the government, and contributed much towards tbir 
promotion of its tranquillity and establishment**— O. 
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The argumente of an author loae a great deal of tlieir weight, 
frben we are persuaded that he only writes for argumcnt'e sake, 
and has no real concern in the cause which he espouses. This is 
iho case of one, who draws his pen in the defence of property 
withoQt having any ; except, perhaps, in the copy of a libel, or a 
ballad. One is apt to suspect, that the passion for liberty, which 
appears in a Grub-street patriot, arises only from his apprehen- 

■ It 19 bul justice to a great writer, to dislinguiah between his haatj, 
and hii deliberate coiDpoaitiuns ; between auch of his works, as He hud 
planned at his leisure, and tinislied with car«. and such as he was called 
op«n to furnish, on the andden, not with a view to his own tsme, hut to 
the diiohsrge of some oceaoionBl duty, which, a present emergency, or hia 
character and station in life, imposed upon him. Sueh woBHpiiareutly the 
case of the Freehatder; a set of periodioal essays, undertaken in the heat 
of the rebellion in 171S, and with the beat purpose of reoimi^iUng an 
abnsed people to the new succession ; at a time when the writer waa 
deeply eni^aged in public business, and had scarce the leisure to produee 
these papers so bet, as they were deiiianded from him. For it was ini- 
{«rlnnt, in that coojnnetnre, thai the mitids of men should be calmi'd and 
suftened by some immediate a.pplicBliona ; and the gt-neral good taste of 
that age, made it expedient that aui^h applications should be admin islercil, 
not by BO ordinary band, hut by the most polite aad popular of out 
writers. 

It these consideration? be allowed their iuat weight, Tht Freeliotder will 
be read with pleasure, and must even be thought to do no small cre<lit to 
its author, though it be not always written with that force, or ]>o1ished 
every where up to Ihat perfect grace, wiiicli we adiuire so much in tb« 
TattiT, Bpcdalor, and Ovofdum. 



-«Iona of a gaol^ and that, vrhatevor lie may pretend, he dooB not 
writs to secure, but to get something of bis own. Should the 
government be overtumod, he baa nothing to lose but an old 
Btandiah. 

I question not but the reader will eonceive a respect for the 
author of this paper, from the title of it ; sinee be may be Bure, I 
am BO considerable a man, that I cannot bavfl lens than forty Hhil- 

I have rather cboaen tbia title than any other, because it is 
what I moBt glory in, and what moat effectually calls to my mind 
the happincsB of that goverunient under which I live. As a Bri- 
tish freeholder, I sbouM not scruple taking place of a French 
marqnia ; and when I see one of my countrymen amusing himself 
in hia little cabbage-garden, I naturally look upon him aa ■ 
greater person than the owner of the richest vineyard in Cham- 
pagne. 

The House of Commona ia the representative of men in my 
condition. I consider myself aa one who* give my oeoBent to 
every law which paaaes : a freeholder in our government being of 
the nature of a citizen of Rome in that famous commonwealth ; 
who, by the election of a tribune, had a kind of remote voice in 
every law that waa enacted. So that a freeholder is hut one re- 
move from a legislator, and for that reason ought to stand up in 
the defence of those laws, which are in some degree of his own 
making. For such is the nature of our happy constitution, that 
the bulk of the people virtually give their approbation to every 
thing thoy are bound to obey, and preBoribe to themselves thoia 
rules by which they are to walk. 

At the Game that I declare I am a freeholder, I do not ex- 
clude myself from any other title. A freeholder may be either a 
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voter, or a knight of the shire ; a wit, or a fos-huntei ; & acholar, 
or a soldier; an alderman, or a courtier; a patriot, or a elaak- 
jobber. But I chuse to be diBtingaiehed by this denooiinotion, 
ab the freeholder is the basis of all other titles. Dignities may 
be gr&fted upon it ; but this ia the substantial stock, that con- 
veys to them their life, taste, and beauty; and, without vhich, 
thej are no more than bloasoms, that would fall away with everj 
shake of wind." 

And here I cannot but take occasion to congratulate my coun- 
try upon the increase of this happy tribe of men, since, by the 
wisdom of the present parliament, I fiud the race of freeholders 
spreading into the remotest corners of the island. I mean that 
act which passed in the tate session for the encouragement of loy- 
alty in Scotland : by whioh it is provided, ' That all and every 
vassal and vassals in Scotland, who shall continue peaceable, and 
in dutiful allegiance to his majesty, hie heirs, and successors, 
holding lands or tenements of any offender (guilty of high-trea- 
son) who holds such lands or tenements immediately of the 
crown, shall be vested and seized, and are hereby enacted and 
ordained to hold the said lauds or teoemcnts of his majesty, bis 
heirs, and successors, in fee and heritage for ever, by such man- 
ner of holding, as any such offender held such lands or tenements 
of the crown,' &o. 

By this means it will he in the power of a Highlander to be 
at all times a good tenant, without being a rebel ; and to deserve 
the character of a faithful servant, without thinking himself 
obliged to follow his master to the gallows. 

How can wo sufficiently extol the goodness of his present ma- 
jesty, who is not willing to have a single slave in his dominions 1 
or enough to rejoice in the esercise of that loyalty, which, in- 

r. brtalh, — We say, a iluJct in mnai^ 
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stead of betraying a man into the most ignaminious seiritude, (u 
it does in eonie of our neiglibouring kingdoms) entitles him to 
the highest privileges of freedom and property I It is now to be 
hoped, that wo shall have few raasals, bat to the laws of our 
country. 

When these men have a taste of property, they will naturally 
love that constitution from which they derive so great a blessing. 
There is an unspeakable pleaaare in calling any thing one's own. 
A freehold, though it be hut in ice and snow, will make the owner 
pleased in the possession, and stout in the defence of it ; and is a 
very proper reward of our allegiance to our present king, who 
(by an unparalleled instance of goodness in a, sovereign and in- 
fatuation in subjects) conteuds for the freedom of his people 
against theraselTcs ; and will not suffer many of them to fall into 
a state of slavery, which they are bent upon with so much eager- 
ness and obstinacy. 

A freeholder of Great Britain is bred with an aversion to 
every thing that tends to bring him under a subjection to the ar- 
bitrary will of another. Of this we find frequent instances in all 
our histories; where the persons, whose charooters are the most 
amiable, and strike us witli the highest veneration, are those who 
stood up manfully against the invasions of civil liberty, and the 
complicated tyranny which popery imposes upon oar bodies, our 
fortunes, and our minds. What a despicable figure then must the 
present mock-patriots make in the eyes of posterity, who venture 
to he hangod, drawn, and quartered, for the ruin of those civil 
rights which their ancestors rather than part with, chose to be 
cut to pieces in the field- of battle ? And what an opinion will 
after-ages entertain of their religion who bid fair for a gibbet, 
by endeavouring to bring in a superstition, which their forefa> 
thers perished in flames to keep out ? 

But how instruotive soever the folly of these men may proye 
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to future timeB, it will be my buHJnees more inmied lately to con- 
salt the happinesB of the age in which I live. And since so 
many profligate writers liave endeavoured to varnisb over a bad 
cause, I ahull do all in my power to recommend a good one, 
■which indeed requires no more than barely to explain what it is. 
While many of my gallant countrymen are employed in pureaiog 
lebcls half discomfited through the oonsciousnesB of their guilt, I 
jball labour to improve those victories to the good of my fellow- 
subjects; by carrying on our successes over the miudsofmen, 
and by reconciling them to the cause of their king, their oouutry, 
and their religion. 

To this end, I shall ia the course of this paper (to be pub- 
lished every Monday and Friday) endeavour to open the eyes of 
my countrymen to their own interest, to shew them the privileges 
of an English freeholder, which they enjoy in common with my- 
eelf, and to make them sensible how these blessings are secured 
to us by his niajeaty's title, hia administration, and his personal 
character. 

I have only one request to make to my readers, that they will 
peruse these papers with the same candour and impartiality in 
which they are written ; and ahall hope for no other prepossession 
in favour of them, than what one would think should be natural 
to every man, a desire to be happy, aud a good will toward] 
those, who are the instruments of making them so. 
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Having in m; first paper Bet forth the happiness of mj ata 
tion as a freeholder of Great Britain, and the nature of that pro- 
perty nhich is seeurcd to me by the laws of m; country ; I cannot 
forbear oonsideriug, in the next place, that person who is intrust- 
ed with the guardianship and execution of those laws. I have lived 
in one reign, when the prince, instead of invigorating the laws of 
our oountry, or giving them their proper course, assumed a power 
of dispensing with them : and in another, when the sovereign was 
flattered by a set of men into a persuasion, that the regal autho- 
rity was unlimited and uncircum scribed. In either of these easer 
good laws arc at best but a dead letter; and by showing the peo 
pie how happy they ought to be, only serve to aggravate tbt 
sense of their oppressions. 

We have the pleasure at this time to see a king upon the 
throne who hath too much goodness to wish for any power, that 
does not enable Uim to promote the welfare of his subjects; and 
too much wisdom to look upon those as his friends, who would 
make their court to him by the profession of an obedience, which 
they never practised, and which has always proved &tal to those 
princes, who have put it to the trial. His majesty gave a proof 
of his sovereign virtues, before he came to the exercise of them 
in this kingdom. His inclination to justice led him to rule his 
German subjects in the same manner, that our constitution di- 
rects him to govern the English. He regarded those which are 
our civil liberties, as the natural rights of mankind; and there 
fore indulged thera to a people, who pleaded no other claim to 
them than from his known goodness and humanity. This exp«- 
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of a good prince, before we had the happineea to enjoj 
him, must give great eatisfactiou to every thinking man, who oon- 
eidera how apt soTereignty is to deprave human nature ; and how 
many of our own princes made very ill figures upou the throne, 
who, before they ascended it, were the favourites of the people. 

What gives ns the greatest security in the conduct of so es- 
cellcnt a prince is, that oonaJBtency of behaTtour, whereby he in- 
flexibly pursues those measures which appear the most jaat and 
equitable. As he bath the character of heing the most prudent 
in laying proper schemes ; he is no less remarkable for being 
steady in aecomplishing what he has onoe concerted. Indeed, if 
we look into the history of his present majesty, and reflect upon 
that wonderful series of successes which have attended him, I 
think they cannot be ascribed to any thing so much as to bia 
uniformity and firmness of mind, which has always discovered it- 
self in his proceedings. It was by this that be surmounted those 
many difficulties which lay in tho way to his succession ; and by 
which, we have reason to hope, he will daily make all opposition 
feu before hira. Tlie fickle and unsteady politics of our lat« 
British monarchs, have been the perpetual source of those dis- 
sensions and animosities which have made the nation unhappy : 
whereas tho constant and unshaken temper of hia present majes 
ty, must have a natural tendency to the peace of his government, 
and the unanimity of his people. 

Whilst I am enumerating the public virtues of our sovereign, 
which are so conducive to the advantage of those who are to obey 
him, I cannot but take notice, that his majesty was bred up from 
nis infancy with a love to this our nation, under a princess, who 
was the most aocomplialied woman of her age, and particularly 
famous for her affection to the English. Our eonntrymen were 
dear to him, before there was any prospect of their being his sub- 
jects ; and every one knows, that nothing recommended a man ho 
.—1* 
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ranch to tht) ttiBtinguiBbbg civilities of his couit, as the being born 
in tireat Britain. 

To the fame of bis inajestj''s civil virtues, we may add the 
reputation he has acijuired by his nartial achieTements. It ia 
observed by Sir William Temple, that the Eoglish are particu 
larly fond of a king who ia valiant; npon which account his ma 
jeaty has a title to all the esteem that can he paid the most war- 
like prince ; though at the same time, for the good of his subjects, 
be studies to decline all occasions of military glory : and ohuaes 
rather to be distinguished as the father, than as the captain of 
hie people. I am glad Uis rebellious subjects are too inoousider- 
able to pat him upon exerting that courage and conduct, whioh 
raised him so great a reputation in Hungary and the Morea, 
when he fought sgaioBt the enemies of Ghristiaaity ; and in Qcr- 
many and Flanders, where he commanded against the great 
disturber of the peace of Europe. One would think there was 
reason for the opinion of those, who make personal courage to be 
an hereditary virtue, when we see so many instances of it iu the 
line of Brunswick. 

To go DO farther back than the time of our present king, 
where can we find among the sovereign houses of Europe, 
any other family that has furnished so many persons of dU- 
tinguiahed fortitude^ Three of his majesty's brothers have 
fallen gloriously in the field, fighting against the enemies of their 
Dative country : and the bravery of his royal highness, the Princo 
of Wales, is still fresh in our memory, who fought, with the spi- 
rit of his father, at the battle of Audenarde, when the children of 
France, and the Pretender, fied before him, 

I might here take notice of his majesty's more private virtues, 
but have rather chosen to remind my countrymen of the public 
parts of his character, which are supported by such inoonteBtahle 
facts as are universally known and acknowledged 
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Having thus far oouBidcrcd our happiocsB in his inajcsty'i 
civil and military character, I caanot forbear plGaBing myself with 
regarding him in the view of one, who has been always for- 
tnnate. Cicero recommenda Pompey under this particular head 
to the Romans, with whom the character of being fortunate was 
so popular, that several of their emperors gave it a place among 
their titles. Good fortune is often the reward of virtue, and as 
often the effect of prudence. And whether It proceeds from cither 
of these, or from both together, or whatever may be the cause of 
it, every one is naturally pleased to see his interests conducted 
by a person who is used to good success. The establishment of 
the electoral dignity in his majesty's family, was a work reserved 
for htm finally to accomplish. A large accession of dominion fell 
to him, by his succeeding to the dnkedom of Zell, whereby he be- 
came one of the greatest princes of Germany ; and one of the most 
powerful persons, that ever stood next heirs to the throne of 
Great Britain. The duchy of Bremen, and the bishopric of Os- 
naburg, have considerably strengthened his interests in the em- 
pire, and given a great additional weight to the Protestant ckoso. 
Bat the most remarkable interpositions of Providence, iu favor of 
him, have appeared in removing those seemingly invincible ob- 
staoles to his succession j iu taking away, at so critical a juncture, 
the person who might have proved a dangerous enemy ; in con 
founding the dangerous and open attempts of his traitorous sub- 
jects ; and iu giving him the delightful prospect of transmitting 
his power through a numerous and still increasing progeny. 

Upon the whole, it is not to be doubted but every wise and 
honest subject will concur with Providence, in promoting the 
glory and happiness of his present majesty, who is endowed with 
all those royal virtues, that will naturally secure to us the na- 
tional blessings, which ought to be dear and valuable to a fi»i 
pecfle. 
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No. 3. FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30. 

QalbuioUo vel uiigii1B«, is] DwIUlcr liTtn npti «ni, Idobtu era oerilisbdliiHiqa^ 

Evert uue knows, that it is nsnal for h Frenob officer, who can 
write aDd road, to set down all tbe ocourreDces of a campaign, in 
wliiish lie proteuds Ui have been personally coooerned ; and to pab- 
lisU tbcm under tbe title of Lis * Memoirs,' wben most of hisfnl- 
low-aoldicrs arc dead tbat migbt have ooutradioted any of his mat- 
ters of fact, ftlutiy a gallant young fellow bas been killed in 
battle, before he came to tbe third page of bis secret history j 
wben several, wbo have taken more care of their periions, have 
lived to fill a whole volume with their military porformanoea, and 
to astonish tbe world with such instances of their bravery, as bad 
escaped the notioe of every body else. One of our late Preston 
heroes bad, it seems, resolved upon this method of doing himself 
justice : and, had he not been nipped in tbe bud, might have made 
a very formidable figure iu his own works, ainoug posterity. A 
friend of mine, who had the pillage of bis pockets, bus made me 
a present of tkc following memoirs, which he desires me to ao- 
oept as a part of the spoils of the rebels. I have omitted the in; 
troduction, as more proper for the inspection of a secretary of 
state; and shall only set down so much of the memoirs, as eeem 
to be a faithful narrative of that wonderful espedition, which 
drew upon it tbe eyes of all Europe. 

" Having thus concerted measures for a rising, we had a gene- 
ral meeting over a bowl of punch. It was here proposed, by 
one of tbe wisest among hs, to draw up a manifesto, setting forth 
the grounds and motives of our taking arms : for, as he observed, 
there had never yet been an insurrection iu England, where the 
leaders had not thought themselves obliged to give some reuoni 
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for it. To this end, we laid our heads together to consider wliat 
gricvanoeB the natioa had sutFored undcrthe reign of King George. 
After having spent some hours upon thia sahject, without being 
able to discover any, we unanimouslj agreed to rebel first, and 
to find out reasons for it afterwards. It was, indeed, etisy to 
guess at several grievances of a private nature, which influenced 
particular persona. One of us had spent his fortune ' another 
was a younger brother : a, third had the tncumhrauce of a father 
upon hia estate. But that which principally disposed us iu 
fkvor of the Chevalier was, that most of the company had been 
obliged to take the abjuration oath against their will. Being at 
length thoroughly intlamcd with zeal and punch, we resolved to 
take horse the next morning, which we did aocordingly, having 
boon joined by a conBtderable reinforcement of Roman Catholics, 
whoni we could rely upon, as knowing them to be the best tories in 
thenation, and avowed enemies to Presbyter ianism. We were, like- 
wiae, joined by a very useful aasooiate, who was a fiddler by pro- 
teasioD, and brought in with him a body of lusty young fellows 
whom he had tweedled into the service. About the third day of 
our march, I was made a colonel ; though I must needs say I 
gained my commiasion by my horse's virtues, not my own ; having 
leaped over a sis-bar gate at the hoad of the cavalry. My gene- 
ral, who is a discerning man, hereupon gave me a regiment ; tell- 
ing me, ' He did not question but I would do the like when I 
came to the enemy's pallisadoes.' We pursued our march, with 
much intrepidity, through two or three open towns, to the great 
terror of the market-people, and the miauarriage of half a dozen 
big-bellied women. Notwitli standing the magistraoy was gene- 
rally against us, we could discover many friends among our spec- 
tators ; particularly in two or three balconies, which wero filled 
with several tawdry females, who are known by the ancient name 
itf Harlote. This sort of ladies received us every where with 
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great demons trationa of J07, uid promised to tkssiat us mth tlicir 
prayers. After these signal suaoesses in the north of England, 
it was thought advisable, by our general, to proceed towards our 
Scotch confederates. During our first day's march, I amosed 
m3'self with considering what post I shoald acoept of under James 
the third, when we had put him in possession of the British do- 
minions. Being a great lover of couutrj sports, I absolutely 
determined not to be a minister of state, nor to be fobbed off with 
a garter; until at length, passing by a noble countrjaeat, which 
belongs to a whig, I resolved to beg it; and pleased myself, tho 
remainder of the day, with several alterutioiiB I intcuded to malcQ 
in it. For though tho situation was very delightful, I neither 
liked the front of the house, nor the avenues that led to it. We 
were, indeed, ho confident of success, that I found moat of my 
fellow-soldiers were taken up with imagiiiatioiis of the same na- 
ture. There had like to have been a duel between two of obp 
subalterns upon a dispute, which of them should be governor of 
Portsmouth. A popish priest, about the same time gave great 
offence to a Northumberland squire, whom he threatened to ex- 
communicate. If he did not give up to him the church-lands, which 
his family had usurped ever since tho reformation. In short, 
every man had cut out a place for himself in his own thoughts ; 
BO that I could reckon up in our little army, two or three lord- 
treasurers, half a dozen secretaries of state, and at least a score 
of lords justices in Eyre, for each side of Trent We pursued 
our maroh through several villages, which we drank dry, making - 
proclamation at our entrance, in the name of James the third, 
against all concealments of ale and brandy. Being very much 
fatigued with the action of a whole week, it was agreed to rest 
on Sunday, when we heard a most excellent sermon. Our ohap- 
laiu insisted principally upon two heads. Under the first he 
proved to us that the breach of pablio oaths is no perjury ; 
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nuder the eecond, expounded to us the nature of non-reBiBtance ; 
which might be interpreted from the Hebrew, to signify either 
loyaltyorrebellion,aDaardiDgaa his sovereign bestowed kia favours 
Bud preferments. Ho ooneludud with exhorting us, in a most pa- 
thetic manner, to purge the land hy wholesome sevoritiea, and tc 
propagate sound principles by fire &nd enord. We set forward 
the nest day towards our &ieuds at Kelso ; but by the way hai^ 
like to nave lost our general, and aome of our moat active officera. 
For a fos unluckily crossing the road, drew off a considerable de- 
tachment, who olapped spurs to their horses, and puraaed him 
with whoops and halloos, till we had lost sight of them. A co- 
vey of partridges springing in our front, put our infantry into dis- 
order on the same day. It was not long after this, that we were 
joined by our friends from the other side of the Frith. Upon 
the junotion of the two corps, our apiea bronght ub word that 
they discovered a great cloud of dust at some distance j upon 
which we sent out a party to reconnoitre. They returned to us 
with intelligence, that the dust was raised by a great drove of 
black cattle. This news was not a. little welcome to us, the army 
of both nations being very hungry. We quickly formed ourselves, 
and received orders for the attack, with positive instructions to 
give no quarter. Every thing was esecuted with so much good 
order, that we made a very plentiful supper. We had, three 
days after, the same auccesa against a flock of sheep, which we 
were forced to eat with great precipitation, having received ad- 
vice of General Carpenter'a march as we were at dinner. Upon 
this alarm, we made incredible stretches towards the south, with 
a design to gain the fastneaaca of Preston. We did little re- 
markable in our way, except setting fire to a few houses, and 
frighting an old woman into fita. We had now got a long day's 
mareh of the enemy ; and meeting with a considerable refresh- 
niont of October, all the offieers assembled over it, among whon> 
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were several Popish lords and gentlemen, who toasted many loydl 
liealtlis and coufiuiouB, and wept rerj plentifully for tbc danger 
of the church. We sat till midnight, and at >>ur parting reeolved 
to give the enem; battle ; but the next morning cLanged oxir reso- 
lutions, and prosecuttid our march with indefatigable speed. Wa 
were no sooner arrived upon the frontiers of Cumberland, butwfl 
saw a great body of militia drawn up in array against us. Or- 
ders were given to bait : and a council of war was immediatoly 
called, wherein we agreed, with that great unanimity which was 
flo remarkable among ua on these oooasiona, to make a retreat. 
Bat before we could give tbe word, the train bands, taking ad 
vantage of our delay, fled first. We arrived at Preaton without 
any memorable adventure ; wheio, after having formed many bur- 
ricades, and prepared for a vigorous resistance, upon the approach 
of tbe king's troops under General Wills, who was used to the 
outlandisb nay of making war, we thought it high time to put in 
practice that passive -obedience, in which our party so much glo- 
ries, and which I would advise them to stick to for the futun*." 

Such was the end of this rebellion j which, in all probability, 
will not oidy tend to the safety of our constitution, but (be pre- 
ecrvation of tbe game 



NO. 4. MONDAY, JANUARY 2, 1716. 

K«i»mgllwoilriiylrtDtomimglUHniim.Dilraqiie bellomn aaai patct,tpata iodplni 
murluionil BtiipLdlB ailmonstur. veuLrs k laboruni pcdcaloruioqueaodiuii, idem la 
paat, Worn in prHJIo iimsurBui iUBUtiunquo. Bio vlTunduin, sic paFundam. Titm. 

It is with great satisfaction I observe, that tbe women of our 
island, who are tbe most eminent for virtue and good sense, are 
in the interest of tbe present government. As the fair cei very 
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MQcb reoomniend tlie caase they &re engaged in, \t would bo no 
HmiU misfortone to a. sovereign, though he had all the tnalo part 
of the nation on his side, if he did not fiod himaelf king of the 
most beautiful half of bis subjects. Ladies are always of great 
use to the party they espouse, and never fail to win over numbers 
to it. Lovers, according to Sir William Petty's computation, 
make at least the third part of tht sensible men of the British 
nation ; and it has been an uncontro verted maxim in all ages, 
that though a husband ia sometimes a stubborn sort of a ercature, a 
lover is always at the devotion of his tnistress, By this means, 
it lies in the power of every fine woman, to secure at least half a 
doaen able-bodied men men to hia majesty's service. The female 
world are, likewise, indispensably necessary in the best causes, 
to manage the oontrovcrsial part of them, in which no man of 
tolerable breeding is ever able to refute them. Arguments out 
of a pretty mouth are unanswerable. 

It is, indued, remarkable, that the inferior tribe of common 
women, who are a dishonour to their ses, have, in moat reigns, 
been the professed sticklers for such as have acted in opposition 
to the true interest of the nation. The most numerous converts 
in King James's reign, were particularly noted to be of this kind. 
I can give no other reason for such a behaviour, unless it be, that 
it is not for the advantage of these female adventurers, the laws 
of the land should take place, and that they know Bridewell is a 
part of our constitution. 

There are mony reasons why the women of Great Britain 
should be on the side of the Freeholder, and enemies to the per- 
son who would bring in arbitrary government and popery. As 
there are several of our ladies, who amuse themaelves in the 
reading of travels, they cannot but take notice, what uncomfort- 
able lives those of their own aei lead, where passive -obedience ii 
professed and practised in its utmost perfection. In those oouq 
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triei, the men have no property but in their wives, who are Iha 
■laTea to slaves : every married woman being subject to k do- 
mcatio tyrant, that requires from her the same vossnlage wbiob 
he pays to his eultan. If the ladies would serionely consider 
the evil coofiC()ueDceB of arbitrary power, tbcy would find, that 
it spoils the shape of tbe foot in China, where the b^rbarona 
politics of the men so diminish the basis of the female figure, as 
to uniiualify a woman for an evening walk or country-dance. In 
the Eaat-Iudies, a widow, who has any regard to her oharaoter, 
throws herself into the fiames of her bueband's funeral pile, to 
shew, forsooth, that she is faithful and loyal to tbe memory of 
ber deceased lord. Id Persia, the daughters of Eve, as tbej 
call them, are reckoned in the inventory of their goods and ohat- 
tels : and it is a usual thing, when a man sells a bale of silk, or 
a drove of camels, to toss half a dozen women into tbe bargain 
Through all tbo dominions of the Great Turk, a woman thinkii 
herself bappy, if she can get but the twelftb share of a husbacd, 
and is thought of no manner of use in the creation, but to keep 
up a proper number of slaves for the oommander of tbe faithful. 
I need not set forth the ill usage which the fair ones meet with, 
Id those despotic governments that lie nearer us. Everj one 
hath heard of tbe several ways of looking up woniea in Spain 
and Italy ; where, if there is any power lodged in any of the sex, 
it is not among the young and the beautiful, whom nature seemB 
to have formed for it, but among tbe old and withered matrons, 
known by tbe frightful name of gouvernantes and duennas. If 
any should alledge the freedoms indulged to the Prench ladies, 
be must own that these are owing to the natural gallantry of the 
people, not to their form of goveruinent, which escludes, by ita 
very constitution, every female from power, as naturally unfit to 
hold the sceptre of that kingdom. 

n ought, in reason, to be no less averse to popeiy than 
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to arbitrary power. Some merry autkors have pret«Dded to de- 
monstrate, that the Homan Catholic religiou could never spread i 
in a nation where women would have more modesty than to ex- 
pose their innocent liberties to a confessor. Others of the same 
turn have assured us, that the Gne British ecmplesiou, which is 
so pecuKar to our ladies, would suffer very much from a fiah-diet: [ 
and that a whole Lent would give such a sallownesa to the cele- 
brated beauties of this island, aa would scarce make them dis- 
tinguishable from those of France. I shall only leave to the 
Berious consideration of my country-women, the danger any of , 
them might have been in, (had popery been our national religion,] I 
of being forced by their relations to a state of perpetual virgin- I 
ity. The most blooming toast in the island might have been a 
nan ; and many a lady, who is now a mother of fine children, ,1 
condemned to a condition of life, disagreeable to herself, and un< | 
profitable to the world. To this I might add, the melancholy 
objects they would be daily entertained with, of several sightly 
men delivered over to an inviolable celibacy. Let a young 
lady imagine to herself the briak embroidered ofGoer, who now 
makes love to her with so agreeable an air, converted into a 
monk ; or the beau, who now addresses himself to her in a full- 
bottomed wig, distinguished by a little bald pate covered with a 
olaok leather skull-cap. I forbear to mention many other ob- 
jections, which the ladies, who are no strangers to the doctrines 
tt popery, will easily recollect : though I do not in the least 
doabt but those I have already suggested, will be enfficient to 
persuade my fair readers to be zealous in the Protestant cause. 

The freedom and happiness of our British ladies is so singa- 
lar, that it is a common saying in foreign countries, ' If a bridge 
were built across the seas, all the women in Europe would flock 
into England.' It has been observed, that the laws relating to 
them are bo favourable, that one would think they themaelvo 
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h&d giveu rotes in enuUng them. All the bonotirs tai in 
dulgences of eoaiety ue due to them by our customs; and b; 
oar constitutioD, Ihey Lave all the privileges of EngliBh-born 
subjects, without the burdens. I need not aoqaaint mj fair 
fellow-ireeholJers, that everj msD vbo ia anxious for our saored 
and oivil rights, is a champion in their osuso ; since wo enjoy in 
coiiiinon a religion agreeable to that reasonable nature, of whioh 
we equally portAke; and since in point of property, our law 
makes no distinction of sexes. 

We may, therefore, justly expect from them, that they will 
act in oonoert with us for the preservation of our laws and 
religion, whioh cannot Bobsiet, but under the governmeut of bis 
presect Tuajesty ; and would necessarily be subverted, under that 
of a person bred up in the most violent principles of popery and 
arbitrary power. Thus may the fair aex contribute to fix tha 
peace of a brave and generous people, who, for many ages, hare 
disdained to bear any tyranny, but theirs; and be as fumoaa in 
history, as thone illustrious matrons, who, in the infancy of 
Rome, reconciled the Romans and the Sabincs, and united the 
two contending parties under their new king. 



No. 5, FRIDAY, JANUARY 6. 



There is no greater sign of a general decay of virtue in b 
nation, than a want of leal in its inhahitauts for the good of theii 
country. This generous and public- spirited passion baa been 
observed of late years to languiBh and grow cold in this our 
island ; where a party of men have made it their business to rs- 
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preBcnt it aa chinterieal and romikiitia, to destroy id the mbdB of 
the people, the seoao of national glorj, and to turn into ridicule i| 

oar natural and ancient allies, who are united to us bj the com- I 

mon interests both of religion and policy. It may not, therefore, 
be nnseaaonable to rccomniend to this present generation, the 
practice of thatvirtne, for which their ancestorB wero particularly 
I famous, and which is called, ' The love of one's ooontry,' This 

love to onr country, as a moral virtue, is a fixed disposition of I, 

mind to promote the safety, welfare, and reputation of the com- i 

,. muuity in whioh we are born, and of the constitution under » 

I which we are protected. Our obligation to this great duty, may ; 

I appear to us from several considerations. 

In the first place, we may observe, that we are directed to it i 

by one of those secret su^estions of nature, which go under the 
name of Inetinct, and which are never given in vain. As self- i 

love is an instinct planted in us, for the good and safety of each :| 

particular person, the love of our country is impressed on our |l 

minds for the happiness and preservation of the community. 
This instinct is so remarkable, that we find examples of it in i 

I those who are born in the most uncomfortable climates, or the 
I worst of governments. We read of an inhabitant of Nova I 

' Zembla, who after having lived some time in Denmark, where he ' 

,| was clothed and treated with the utmost indulgence, took the first 
opportunity of making his escape, though with the hazard of his 
! life, into his native regions of oold, poverty, and nakedness. 

I We have an instance of the same nature among the very Hottea- 

II tots. One of these savages was brought into England, taught 
p our language, and, in a great measure, polished out of his natural 
I barbarity : but, upon being carried back to the Cape of Good 
I Hope, (where it was thought he might have been of advantage to 

our English traders] he mixed, in a kind of transport, with hia 
Boantrymen, brutaliicd with them in their habits and manners, 




tnd would never again retnm to his fi)reigii act^osintatioeL I 
need not mention tbo oommon opioion of tLe negroei in onr 
plantationB, who have no other notion of a future state of hap- 
piness, than that, after death, tiiey shall be convej-eil back to 
their native country. The Swiaa are ao remarkable for this paa- 
aion, that it often turns to a dieeaBc among them ; for which there 
ia a particular flame in the Oeroian language, and which tbo 
French call ' Tlie dteteraper of the country :' for nothing is more 
usual, than for Boveral of their common soldiers, who are liated 
into a foreign service, to have such violent hankerings after their 
home, as to pine away, even to death, unless they have a permis- 
sion to return ; which, on aueh an occasion, is generally granted 
them. I shall only add under this head, that since the love of 
one's country ie natural to every man, any particular nation, who, 
by false politics, shall endeavour to stifle or restrain U, will not 
be upon a level with others. 

As this love of our country is natural to every man, so it ia 
likewise very reasonable ; and that, in tlie first place, because it 
inclines us to be beneficial to those, who are and ought to be 
dearer to us than any others. It takes in our families, rela- 
tions, friends, and acr[nQintance, and in short, all whose welfare 
and security wo are obliged to consult, more than that of those 
who are strangers to us. For this reason, it is the most sublimu 
and extensive of all social virtues : especially, if we consider that 
it does not only promote the well-being of those who are our con- 
temporaries, but likewise of their children and their posterity. 
Hence it is, that all casuists are unanimous in determining, that 
when the good of their country interferes even with the life of 
the most beloved relation, dearest friend, or greatest benefactor, 
it is to be preferred without exception. 

Farther, though there is a benevolence due to all mankind, 
none can education but a. superior degree of it la to be paid to a 
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father, a wife, or obild. Id the aame manner, though our lov« 
should reach to the vhole species, a greater proportioo of it ehonld 
Gxort itself towards that aommunit; Id which Frovidenoo baa 
placed DB. This is our proper sphere of action, the province 
allotted to us for the exercise of our civil Tirtuea, and in which 
alone we have opportunities of expressing our good-will to man- 
kind. I could not but be pleased, in the accounts of the late 
Persian embassy into France, with a particular ceremony of the 
ambassador ; who, every morning, before he went abroad, re- 
ligiously saluted a turf of earth dug out of his own native soil, 
to remind him, that in all the transactions of the day, be was 
to thinlt of his country, and pursue its advantages. If, in the 
several districts and divisions of the world, men would thus 
study the welfare of those respeetive communities, to which their 
power of doing good is limited, the whole race of rcsTonable 
creatures would be happy, as far as the benefits of society cnn 
make them so. At least, we find so many hlessingii naturally 
flowing from this noble principle, that in proportion as it prevails, 
every nation becomes a prosperous and flourishing people. 

It may be yet a farther recommendation of this particular 
virtue, if we consider, that no nation was ever famous for its 
morals, which was not, at the same time, remarkable for its public 
spirit ; patriots naturally rise out of a Spartan or Roman virtue : 
and there is no remark more common among the ancient biato. 
rians, than that, when the state was corrupted with avarice and 
lusurj, it was in danger of being betrayed, or sold. 

To the forgoing reasons for the love which every good man 
owes to his country, we may add, that the actions, which are 
most celebrated in history, and which are read with the grestost 
admiration, are such as proceed from this principle. The eatab. 
lishiog of good laws, the detecting of conspiracies, the crushing 
of fteditiona and rebellions, the fallbg in battle, or the deroting 
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of a man'a self to ocrtaio death fur the safety of his fcllow-oiti- 
lenB, are actioDa that alnaya warm the reader, and endear to him 
persona of the remotest ages, and the moat dtataot countriea. 

And aa actions, that proceed from the love of one's countiy, 
are more illutttrious than any others in the records of time ; so 
we find, that thoac persons who have been eminent in other vir* 
tues, have been particalarly distinguished by this. It would be 
endleas to produce examples of this bind out of Greek and Boman 
authors. To confine myself, therefore, in so wide and beaten a 
field, I shall chuse some instances from holy writ, which abounds 
in accounts of this nature, as luueh aa any other history whatso- 
ever. And this I do the more willingly, because, in some books 
lately written, I find it objected againat revealed religion, ihat it 
does not inapire the love of one'a country. Here I must premise, 
that ^^ ^'"^ sacred author of our religion chiefly inculcated to tha 
Jews thoae parls of their duty wherein they were most defective, 
eo there was no need of insisting upon thiej the Jewa being re- 
markable for an attachment to their own country, even to the 
exclusion of all commoa humanity to etrangera. We see, in the 
behaviour of this divine person, the practice of this virtue in con- 
junction with all others. He deferred working a miracle in the 
behalf of a Syro-Phmnician woman, until he had declared his 
superior goodwill to hia own nation ; and was prevailed upon to 
heal the daughter of a Roman centurion, by hearing from the 
Jews, that he waa one who loved their nation, and had built them 
a synagogue. But, to look out for no other instance, what waa 
ever more moving, than hia lamentation over Jerusalem, at his 
"irst approach to it, notwithstanding he had foretold the cruel and 
unjust treatment he was to meet with in that city I for he foresaw 
the destruction, which, in a few years, was to fall upon that peo- 
ple; a destruction not to be paralleled in any nation, from the 
beginning of the world to this day ; and in the view of it melted 
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into toars, Hia followers have, in many places, espresBed the 
like sentimonta of affection for their oountrymen, among nhicb, 
e estra ordinary, than that of the great convert, who 
viabcd \io himself might be made a curse, provided it might turn 
to the happiness of his nation; or, as he words it, ' of liis brethren 
and kinsmen who are laraelitea,' Thia instance naturally brings 
to mind the same heroic temper of soul in the great Jewish law- 
giver, who would have devoted himself in the same manner, rather 
than aee hia people perish. It would, indeed, be difficult, to find 
out any man of estraordinary piety, in the sacred writings, in 
whom this virtue ia not higlily conspieuoua. The roadc-r, how- 
ever, will cxcuac mc, if I take notice of one paaaage, because it 
ia n very fine one, and wants only a place in some polite author 
of Greece or Home, to have been admired and celebrated. The 
ting of Syria lying aick upon hie bed, sent Hasoel, one of hia 
great ofBcera, to the prophet Elislia, to inijuire of bim, whether 
be should recover. The prophet looked so attentively on thia 
messenger, that it put him into some oonfuaion ; or, to quote this 
beautiful circumstance, and the whole narrative, in the pathetic 
language of scripture, ' Elisha settled his countenance stedtitstly 
upon him, until he was ashamed : and Haaael said, why weepeth 
aaid, because I know the evil that thou wilt 
D of Israel : their strong holds wilt thou set 
leu wilt thoa slay with the aword, and wili: 
L, and rip op their women with child. And 
Haaael said, But what, ia thy servant a dog, that he should da 
this great thing ? And Elisha answered. The Lord liath shewed 
me, that thou shall be king over Syria.' 

I might enforce these reasons for the love of our country, by 
eonside rations adapted to my readers aa they are EngHaiimen, 
at>d as by that means tliey aujoy a purer religion, and a more ex 
oellent form of government, than any other nation under heaven. 
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But, being pcrsuadeil tL&t every one mast look apoa himself u 
mdiapensKbljT obliged U> tbe practice of a duty, wbicL is recom- 
Qieoiled to him bj so mauy argunieota and examples, I eball odIj 
desire the honest, well-meaning reader, when be turns his thougbta 
towards the public, rather to oonsider what opportunities be bu 
of doing good to bis native country, than to throw away hia time 
in deciding the rights of princes, or the like speculations, wbicb 
are so far beyond his reach. Let us leave tbese great points to 
the wisdom of our legislature, and to the determination of those, 
who are tbe proper judges of our constitution. We shall other- 
wise be liable to tbe just reproach, which is cast upon such 
Christians as waste their Uvea in the subtle and intricate disputes 
of religion, when they should bo practising the doctrine which it 
teaches. If there be any right upon earth, any relying on the 
judgment of our most eminent lawyers and divines, or, indeed, 
any certainty, in human reason, our present sovereign has on an- 
doubted title to our duty and obedience. But supposing, for ar- 
gument's sake, that tiiia right were doubtful, and that an English- 
man could be divided in bis opinion, as to the person to whom he 
should pay hia allegiance : in this ease, there is no question, but 
the love of bis country ought to cast the balance, and to deter- 
mine him on that side, which is moat conducive to the welfare of 
his community. To bring thia to our present case. A man must 
be destitute of common sense, who is capable of imagining that 
the Froteatant religion could flourish under the government of 4 
bigoted Roman Catholic, or that our civil rights could he protect- 
ed by one who has been trained up in the politics of the most ar- 
bitrary prince in Europe, and who could not acknowledge bis 
gratitude to hts benefactor, by any remarkable instance, wbicb 
would not be detrimental to the British natiori. And are these 
such desirable blessings, that an honeat man would endeavour to 
trrive at them, through tbe oonfuaions of a eivil war, and thv 
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olood of many thonsaads of his fellon-eubjects ? On the cod- 
trarj, the ftrguments for oar steady, loyal, and afTectionate ad- 
hereoGc to King Gaorge, are so evident from thia aingle topic, 
that if every Briton, instead of aspiring after private wealth or 
power, would Binoerely desire to make hia country happy, his 
present majesty would not have a single maleoontent in his whole 
dominions. 
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At a time when so many of the king's snhjects present them 
selves before their respective magistrates to take the oaths re- 
quired by law, it may not he improper to awaken in the mindfl of 
my readers a due sense of the engagement under which they lay 
themselves. It is a melancholy consideration, that there should 
be several among ua so hardened and deluded, as to think an 
oath a proper subject for a jest; and to make this, which is one 
of the most solemn acts of religion, an occasion of mirth. Yet 
such is the depravation of our manners st present, that nothing 
is more frejnent than to hear profligate men ridiculing, to the 
best of their abilities, these sacred pledges of their duty and 
allegiance; and endeavouring to he witty upon themselves, for 
daring to prevaricate with God and man. A poor conceit of their 
own, or a quotation out of Hudibros, shall make them treat with 
levity an obligation wherein their safety and welfare are concern- 
ed both as to this world and the nest. Raillery of this nature 
is enough to make the hearer tremble. As these miscreants seem 
to glory in the profession of their impiety, there is no man, who 



hu any regard to liia duty, or even to hie repntatiou, tb&t (wa 
appear in tlieir defoDoe. But if there are others of a more aeri* 
oua turn, nbo join with us deliberately in these religioua profes- 
sions of loyalty to our sovcreigo, with any private aalvos or eva- 
sions, they would do well to consider those maxims, in which all 
oasuiats are agreed, who have gained any esteem for their learn- 
iog, juilgmeat, or morality. These have uoanimouKly determined 
that an oath is always to be taken in the sense of that authority 
which imposes it : and that those, whose hearts do not concur 
with their tips in the form of these puhlic protestations ; or who 
have any mental reserves, or who take an oath against their con- 
fieienees, upon any motive whatsoever ; or with a design to break 
it, or repent of it, are guilty of perjury. Any of these, or tlie 
like circumstances, instead of allovinting the crime, make it more 
heiuous, as they are premeditated frauds (which it is the chief 
design of an oath to prevent) and the most flagrant instances of 
insincerity to men, and irreverence to their Maker. For thia 
reason, the perjury of a man, who takes an oath, with an intention 
to keep it, and is afterwards seduced to the violation of it, 
(thongh a crime not to be thought of, without the greatest horror) 
is yet, in some respects, not quite so black as t!ie perjury above- 
mentioned. It is, indeed, a very unhappy token of the great 
eorrnption of oor manners, that there should be any so inconsid- 
erate among us, as to sacrifice the standing and essential duties 
of morality, to the views of politics ; and that, as in ray last pa- 
per, it was not unseasonable to prove the love of our coantry to 
be a virtue, so in this there should be any occasion to shew that 
perjury is a sin. But it is our misfortune to live in an age when 
Buoh wild and unnatural dootrinea have prevailed among some of 
our fellow- suhjects, that if one looks into their schemes of govern- 
ment, they seem, according as they are in the humour, to believe 
that a aoveieign is not to be restrained hy bis coronation oath, 



or hia people bj their oaths of allegiance : or to represent tbem 
in a plainer light, in some reigns tliej are for a power and sd 
obedience that ia unlimited, and in others, are for retrenching 
within the narrowest bouoda, both the authority of the prince, 
and the allegiance of the subject. 

Now the guilt of perjury is so self-eTident, that It was always 
reckoned among the greatest crimes, by those who were only 
goTcrned by the light of reason ; the inviolable observing of an 
oath, like the other practical duties of Christianity, is a part of 
natural religion. As reason is common to all mankind, the dic- 
tates of it are the same through the whole species : and since 
every man's own heart will tell him, that there can bo no greater 
affront to the Deity, whom he worships, than to appeal to him 
with an intention to deceive ; nor a greater injustice to men than 
to betray them by false aasnrances ; it is no wonder that pagans 
and Christians, infidels and believers, should concur in a point 
wherein the honour of a Supreme Being, and the welfare of so- 
ciety, are so highly concerned. For this reason, Pythagoras to 
his first precept of honouring the immortal gods, immediately 
subjoins that of paying veneration to an oath. We may see the 
reverenee which the heathens showed to these sacred and soleron 
engagements from the inconveniences which they often suffered, 
rather than break through them. We have frequent inatancea 
of thia kind in the Boman commonwealth ; which, as it has been 
observed by several eminent pagan writers, very much excelled 
all other pagan governments in the practice of virtue. How far 
they csceeded, in this particular, those great corrupters of Chris- 
tianity, and, indeed, of natural religion, the Jesuits, may appear 
from their abhorrence of every thing that looked like a fraudu- 
lent or mental evasion. Of this I shall only produce the follow 
ing instance. Several Romans, who had been taken prisoners by 
Hannibal, were released, upon obliging themselves by an oatb f 



return again to hia camp. Among these there was one, wtio, 
thinking to elude the oath, weDt the same daj back to the camp 
on pretence of having forgot something. But this prevarication 
was BO shocking to the Roman eenate, that the; ordered him to 
be apprehended, and delivered up to HannibaL 

We maj farther see the just sense the heathens had of tha 
crime of perjury, from the penalties which thej inflicted on tha 
persons guilt; of it. Perjury among the Soythitina was a capital 
crime ; snd among the Egyptians also was punished with death, 
as Diodorua Sioulua relates, who observes, that an offender of 
this kind is guilty of those two crimes (wherein the malignity of 
perjury truly consists), a falling in his respect to the Divinity, 
and in his faith towatJa men. 'Tis unnecessary to multiply in- 
stances of this nature, which may be found in almost every author 
who has written on this subject. 

If men, who had no other guide bnt their reason, considered 
tin oath to be of such a tremendous nature, and the violation of 
it to be so great a crime ; it ought to make a much deeper im- 
pression upou miuds enlightened by revealed religion, as they have 
more exalted notions of the Divinity, A supposed heathen deity 
might he so poor in his attributes, so stinted in his knowledge, 
goodness, or power, that a pagan might hope to conceal his per- 
jury from his notice, or not to provoke bim, should he be dis- 
covered ; or should he provoke him, not to be punished by him. 
Nay, he might have produced examples of falsehood and perjury 
in the gods themselves, to whom he appealed. But as revealed 
religion has given as a more just and clear idea of the divine 
nature. He, whom we appeal to, is Truth itself, the great Searcher 
of Hearts, who will not let fraud and falsehood go unpunished, 
or, ' hold him guiltless that tjiketh his name in vain.' And as 
with regard to the Deity, so likewise with regard to man, the ob- 
ligattOQ of an oath is strooger upon Ohristians than upon any 
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other part of mankind ; aod that because obaritj, trutb, matoal 

tmiifidence, and all otber social duties, are carried to greater 
heights, and enforced with stronger motives, by the principles of 
our religion. 

Perjury, with relation to the oaths wbicb are at present re- 
paired by us, has in it all the a,ggravatiDg circum stances, which 
ean attend that crime. We take them before the magistrotca of 
public justice ; are reminded by the ceremony, that it is a part 
of that obedience which we learn from the gospel ; expressly dis- 
KTOW all evasiODB and mental reservations whatsoever ; appeal to 
Almighty God for tlie integrity of our hearts, and only desire 
him to be oar helper, as we fulfil the oath we there take in his 
presence. I mention these circumstances, to which several other 
might be added, because it ia a received doctrine among those, 
who have treated of the nature of an oath, that the greater the 
Bolemnities are which attend it, the more they aggravate the 
violation of it. And here what must be the success that a man 
can hope for who turns a rebel, after having disclaimed the divine 
sssiatancc, but upon condition of being a faithful and loyal sub- 
ject ? He first of all desires that God may help him, as he shall 
keep his oath, and afterwards hopes to prosper in an enterprise, 
which is the direct breach of it. 

Since, therefore, perjury, by the common sense of mankind, 
the reason of the thing, and from the whole tenor of Christianity, 
is a crime' of so flagitious a nature, we cannot be too careful in 
avoiding every approach towards it. 

The virtue of the ancient Athenians is very remarkable in 
the case of Euripides. This great tragic poet, though famous 
for the morality of his plays, had introduced a person, who being 
reminded of an oath he had taken, replied, ' I swore with my 
mouth, but not with my heart' The impiety of this sentiment 
Bet the audience in an uproar ; made Socrates (though on iutimats 
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friaod of the poet) go out of the theatre with indignation; and 
gave ao great offence, tliat he was publiclj accuaoil, and brought 
upOD hia trial, as one who suggested an evasion of what they 
thought the moat bol; and indissoluble bond of human society. 
80 jealous were these Tirtnnufl heatheas of any the smallest hint, 
that might open a way to perjury. 

And here it highly imports us to eonsider, that we do not 
only break our oath of allegiance by actual rebellion, but by all 
those other methods whioh have a natural and manifest tendency 
to it. The guilt may He upon a man, where the penalty can- 
not take hold of him. Those who speak irreverently of the per- 
son to whom they have sworn allegiance ; who endeavour to 
alienate from him the hearts of his subjects ; or to inspire the 
people with disaffection to his government, cannot be thought to 
be true to the oath they have taken. And as for those, who by 
concerted falsehoods and defamations, endeavour to blemish hia 
character, or weakeu his authority ; they incur the complicated 
guilt both of slander and perjury. The moral crime is complet- 
ed in such offenders, and there are only accidental circumstanoes 
wanting, to work it up for the oognizance of the law. 

Nor is it sufficient for a man, who has given these solemn aa 
surances to his prince, to forbear the doing him any evil, unless, 
at the same time, hc^ do him all the good he can in his proper 
station of life. 

Loyalty is of an active nature, and ought to discover itself 
in all the instances of zeal aod affection to our sovereign : and 
if we carefully examine the duty of that allegiance which we 
pledge to his majesty, by the oaths thai are tendered to ns, we 
ahall find that ' We do not only renounce, refuse, and abjure any 
allegiance or obedience to the pretender,' but ' swear to defend 
King George to the utmost of our power, against all traitorous 
eouBpiracies and aUempta whatsoever, and to disclose and nutks 
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iijiown to bis majesty, all treasons and traitorous conspirocios 
whioh we sliall know to be against bim,' 

To conclude, as among those wbo bave bound themselves b; 
these aaored obligations, the actual traitor or rebel is guilty of 
perjury in the eye of the law ; the secret promoter, or well-wisher 
of the cause, is so before the tribunal of conscience. And though 
I should be unwilling to pronounce the man who is indolent, or 
indifferent in the cause of his prince, to be absolutely perjured ; 
I may venture to affirm, that he falls very short of that allegianee, 
to which he ia obliged by oath. Upon the whole we may be 
assured, that, in a nation which ia tied down by such religious 
and solemn engagements, the people's loyalty will keep pace with 
their morality ; and that, in proportion as they are sincere Chri» 
tians, they will be faithful subjects. 
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Tvritu plDrHiiu modllR Infracta : prlmum [iibc1U& nlpnblicB^ nt nUenie; mnt Ubldlno aA- 

Dlitar: qq1ppo»luIiidD]i{ffiliiiiicr]iDaiiaflrvUaUA,mi1]^]tatlffitHaBp«d«3 UborUtlBlnofll. 

Tio. 

There is no greater sign of a bad cause, thjin when the patrons 
of it are reduced to the necessity of making use of the most 
wicked artifices to support it. Of tJiig kind are the falsehoods 
and calumnies, which are invented and spread abroad by the ene- 
mies to our king and couatry. This spirit of malice and slander 
does not diacover itself in any instances so ridiculous, as in those, 
by which seditious men endeavour to depreciate his majesty's 
person and family j without considering, that bia court at Han- 
oyer was always allowed to be one of the politest in Europe, 
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Bud tlmt before lie became our king, be wu reckoned among the 
greatest prmoea of Christendom. 

But the moflt glorious of hia raajestj'a predeoesBors wu 
treated after the BBme manner. Upon that prince's first arrival, 
the inconsiderable pBTly, who then laboured to make him odioofl 
to the people, gave oat, that he brought with him twenty thon- 
Band Laplanders, clothed in the akina of beara, all of their own 
killing ; and that thej mutinied, becauee they had not been re- 
galed with a bloody battle within two days after their landing. 
He was no sooner on the throne than those, who bad contribnted 
to place him there, finding that be had made some ohangea at 
court which were not to their humour, endeavoured to render 
him unpopular by misrepresentations of his person, his character, 
and his actions. They found that bis nose had a resemblance to 
that of Oliver Cromwell, and clapt him on a huge pair of mus- 
tachoes to frighten his people with : his mercy was fear ; his 
justice was cruelty ; his temperance, economy, prudent behaviour, 
and application to business, were Dutch virtues ; and auch aa we 
bad not been used to in our English kings. He did not fight a 
battle in which the tories did not slay double the number of 
what be had lost in the field ; nor ever raised a siege or gained a 
victory, which did not cost more than it was worth. In short 
be was contriving the ruin of his kingdom ; and, in order to it, 
advanced Dr. Tillotson to the highest station of the church, my 
Lord Soraors of the law, Mr. Montague of the treasury, and :he 
admiral at La Hogue of the fleet. Sueb were the calumnies of 
the party in those times, which we see so faithfully copied out 
by men of the same principles under the reign of bis present 
majesty. 

As the schemef of these gentlemen are the most absurd and 
contradictory to ommon sense, the means by which they are 
promoted miut be if tbo same nature. Nothing but weaknen 
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and folly can dispose Englishmen and Protestants to tM MMreet 
of a popish pretender : and the same abilities of mind will natu- 
rully (Qualify his adherents to swallow the most palpable and 
notorious falsehoods. Their self-interested aud designing leaders 
cannot desire a more ductile and easy people to work upon. 
How long was it before many of this simple, deluded tribe were 
brought to believe that the Highlanders were a generation of 
men that could be conquered I The rabhie of the party were 
instructed to look upon them as so many giants and Saracens ; 
and were very much surprised to find, that every one of them 
had not with bis broad sword mowed down at least a squadron 
of the king's forces. There were not only public rejoicings in 
the camp at Perth, but likewise many private congratulations 
nearer ua, among these well-wishers to their country, upon the 
victories of their friends at Preston ; which continued till the 
rebels made their solemn cavalcade front Higbgate. Nay, there 
were then some of these wise partisans, who concluded, the 
government had hired two or three hundred hale men, who 
looked like fox-hunters, to be bound and pinioned, if not to be 
executed, as representatives of the pretended captives. Their 
victories in Scotland have been innumerable ; and no longer ago 
than last week, they gained a very remarkable one, in which the 
Highlanders cut off' all the Dutch forces to a man ; and after- 
wards, disguising themselves in their babits, came up as friends, 
to the king's troops, and put them all to the sword. This story 
had a great run for a day or two ; and I believe one might still 
find out a whisper among their seeret intelligence, that the Buke 
of Mar is actually upon the road to London, if not within two 
days' march of the town. I need not take notice, that their sue- 
ceases in the battle of Dumblain are magnified among some of 
them to this day ; tliough a tory may very well say, with king 
Fyirhua, ' That such another victory would undo them.' 
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Itut the most fruitful eonrce of faleehood &nd o&lumnj, ii 
tliat wbich, one would thiuk, should be the least apt to produce 
them ; I mean a. pretended concern for the safety of our eatablish- 
ed religion. Were these people na anxious for the doctrines, 
which are essential to the church of England, as they are for the 
nominal distinction of adhering to ita interests, they would know, 
that the sincere obsorTatlon of public oaths, allegiance to their 
king, Buhmission to their bishops, leal against popery, and ab- 
horrence of rebellion, are the great points that adorn the cliarac- 
ter of the church of England, and in which the authors of the 
reformed religion in this nation have always gloried. We jnatly 
reproach the Jesuits, who Laye adapted all Cbriatianitj to tem- 
poral and political views, for maintaining a position eo repug- 
nant to the laws of nature, morality, and religion, that an evil 
may be committed for the sake of good, which may arise from it. 
But wi> canuot suppose crcn this principle, (as had a oue as it ia) 
should influence those persons, wlio, by so many absurd and 
monstrous falsehoods, endearour to delude men into a be- 
lief of the danger of the church. If there be any relying on the 
solemn declarations of a prince, famed for keeping his word, con- 
stant in the public exercises of our religion, and determined in 
the maintenance of our laws, we have all the assurances that can 
be given ub, for the security of the established church under hit 
government. When a leading man, therefore, begins to grow 
apprehensive for the church, you may be anre, that he ia either 
in danger of losing a place, or in despair of getting one. It ia 
pleasant on these occasiona, to sec a notorions profligate seized 
with a concern for his religion, and converting his spleen into 
Beal. These narrow and selfish views have so great an influence 
in this city, that, among those who call theraaelvcs the landed 
interest, there are several of my fellow freeholders, who always 
fancy the church in danger upon the rising of bank-stocL But 
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tlio standing absarJitics, without the belief of nliich no maD ii 
reckoned a atauncb churchman, are, that there ih a calve'a-head 
olub ; for which, (by the way,} some pious torj has made suitable 
hymns and devotiooa : that there is a confederacy among the 
greatest part of the prelates to destroy Epiacopaoy ; and that all, 
who talk against Popery, are Presbyteriana in their hearta. The 
emissaries of the party are so diligent in spreading ridiculous 
fictions of tbis kind, that at present, if we may credit common re- 
port, there are several remote parts of the nation in which it is 
firmly believed, that all the churches in London are shut up ; 
and that, if any clergyman walks the streets in his habits, it ia 
ten to one but he is knocked down by some sturdy schismatie. 

We may observe upon thia occaaion, that there are many 
particular falsehoods suited to the particular climates and lati- 
tudes in which they are published, according as the situation of 
the place makes them less liable to discovery : there is many a 
lie that will not thrive within a hundred milea of London : nay, 
wo often find a lie born in Southwark, that dies the same day on 
this side the water : and several produced in the loyal ward of 
Portsoken of so feeble a make, as not to bear carriage to the 
Royal- Eschange. However, as the mints of calumny are per- 
petually at work, there are a great number of curioua inventions 
issued out from time to time, which grow current among the 
party, and circulate through the "wbole kingdom. 

As the design of this paper is not to exasperate, but to un- 
decoive my countrymen, let me desire them to consider the many 
inconveniences they bring upon themselves by these mutual in- 
tercourses of credulity and falsehood. I shall only remind tha 
credulous of the strong delusion they have by this moans been 
led into, the greatest part of their liyea. Their hopes have been 
kepi up by a succession of lies for near thirty years. How many 
persons Lave starved ia expectation of those profitable employ 



meats, which were promiBcd them by the author of these forge' 
ries I how mMy of them have died with great regret, when thej 
thought tbey were within a month of enjoying the beetiniabla 
blessings of a popish and arbitrary reign ! 

I would, therefore, advise this blinded set of men, not to give 
credit to those persona, by whom they have been ao often fooled 
and imposed upon ; bnt, on the contrary, to think it an affront 
to their parts, when they hear from any of them such accounts 
as they would not dure to toll them, but on the presumption that 
they are ideots. Or if their zeal for the cause shall dispose them 
to be credulous ia any points that are favourable to it, I would 
beg of them not to venture wagers upon the truth of them ; and 
in this present conjuncture, by no means to sell out of the stocks 
upon any news they shall hear from their good friends at Perth. 
As these party fictions are the proper subjueta of mirth and 
laughter, tlieir dclndud believers are only to be treated with 
pity or contempt. But aa for those incendiaries of figure and 
distinction, who are the inventors and publishers of such gross 
falsehoods and calumnies, they cannot be regarded by others, 
but with the utmost detestation and abhorrence ; nor, one would 
think, by themselves, without the greatest remorse and compunc- 
tion of heart ; when they coosidep, that in order to give a spirit 
to a desperate cause, they have, by their false and treacheroua 
Insinuations and reports, betrayed so many of their friends into 
their destruction. 
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I HAVE heard that several ladiea of diatinctioDjUpon the reading 
of my fourth paper, are studying methods how to make them- 
Hlvea naeful to the public. One has a desigti of keeping an open 
tea-table, where every man shall be welcome that ia a. friend to 
King George. Another ia for aetting up an asaembly for basset, 
where none aball be admitted to punt that have not taken the 
oaths. The third ia upon an iaveatiou of a drcsa, wliich will put 
every tory lady out of counteuanee : I am not informed of the 
particulars, but am told in general, that she has contrived to shew 
her principles by the Betting of her cooimode; bo that it will be 
imposaible for any woman, that is disaffected, to be in the fashion. 
Some of them are of opinion that the Fan may be made use of, 
with good success, against popery, by exhibiting the corruptions 
of the church of Rome in various figures ; and that their abhor- 
rence of the Buperstitioua use of heads, may bo very aptly ex- 
pressed in the make of a pearl necklace. Ab for the civil part 
of our constitution, it is unanimously agreed, among the leaders 
of the sex, that there is no glory in making a man their slave, 
whc has not naturally a paasion for liberty ; and to disallow of 
all professions of passive-obedience, but from a lover to his mis 

It happens very luckily for the interest of the whigs, that 
their very enemies acknowledge the finest women of Great Uritain 
to bo of that party. The torics are farced to borrow their toaati 
from their antagonists ; and can scarce find beautiea enough of 
their own side, to supply a single round of October. Doe may, 
indeed, sometimea discover among the malignauta of the sex, n 
&ce that seems to have been naturally designed fo' a whig lady ; 
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but tLen it la no often floslied with rage, or soured with disap 
pointmonta, that one cannot but be troubled to soe it thrown 
Rway upon the owner. Would the pretty oalccontont be per- 
suaded to lovo her king and country, it would diffuse a eheerfiil- 
ness through all her features, and give her quito another air. I 
would, thorefure, advise these, my gentle readers, as they cousuli 
the good of their faces, to forbear frowning upon loyalists, and 
pouting a,t the government. In the moan time, wlint may we not 
hope, from a cause which is recommended by all tbo allurement 
of beauty, and the force of truth I It is, therefore, to bo Loped, 
that every fino woman will make this laudahle uae of her charms ; 
and that she may not want to be frequently reminded of this 
great duty, I will only desire her to think of her country every 
time she looks in her glass. 

But because it ia impoeaiblo to proscribe such rules as shall 
be suitable to the ses in general, I shall considor them under 
their siivcral divisions of maids, wives, and widows. 

As for virgins, who are unexperienced in the wiles of men, 
they would do well to consider, how little they are to rely on the 
faith of lovers who, in less than a year, have broken their allegi- 
ance to their lawful sovereign ; and what credit is to be given to 
the vows and protestations of such as shew themselves BO little 
afraid of perjury. Besides, what would an innocent young lady 
think, should she marry a man without eiaminiug his principles, 
and afterwards find herself got with child by a rebel ? 

In the nest plaoo, every wife ought to answer for her man. 
If the husband he engaged in a seditious club, or drinks* myste- 
rious healths, or be frugal of his candles on a rejoicing night, let 
her look to him, and keep him out of harm's way ; or the world 
will be apt to say, she has a mind to be a widow before her time. 
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She ought, in sach cases, to exert the authority of the curtain 
lecture ; and if she fioda him of & rebelliouB diapoaition, to tmne 
him, as they do birds of prey, by dinning him in the ears all 
night long. 

Widows may be supposed women of too good aense not to 
disconntenance all practices that have a tendency to the destruo- 
tion of maDkind. Besides, they have a greater interest ia pro- 
perty, than either maids or wives, and do not hold their jointures 
by the precarious tenure of portions or pin-money. So that it is 
as unnatural for a dowager, as a free-holder, to be an enemy to 
our constitution. 

Ab nothing ts more instructive than examples, I would re- 
commend to the perusal of our British virgins, the s^y of Olelia, 
a Boman spinster, whose behaviour is represented by all tbeii 
historians, as one of the chief motives that discouraged the Tar- 
quins from prosecuting their attempt to regain the throne, from 
whence they had been expelled. Let the married women reQect 
upon the glory acquired by the wife of CoriolanuB, who, when her 
husband, after long exile, was returning into his country with fire 
and sword, diverted him from so cruel and unnatural an enter- 
prisc And let those who have out-lived their husbands, never 
forget their countrywoman Boadicea, who headed her troops in 
person, against the invasion of a Roman army, and encouraged 
them with this memorable saying, ' I, who am a woman, am re- 
solved upon victory or death : but as for you, who are men, you 
may, if you please, ohuse life and slavery.' 

But I do not propose to our British ladies, that they should 
turn Amazons in the service of their sovereign, nor so much as 
let their nails grow for the defence of their country. The men 
will take the work of the field off their hands, and shew 
the world, that English valour cannot be matched, when it is 
animated by English beauty. I do not, however, disapprove tha 
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project wLich U now on foot for a ' Temalo Association ; ' &nd 
fiinoc I liear the fair coufodcratea cannot agree among tbemsolTea 
upoD a form, shall preaame to lay before them the following 
rough draft, to be correated or improved, as they in tlieir wisdom 
shall think fit. 

" We, tho consorts, relicts, and spinBtcra, of the isle of Great 
Britain, whose names are under- written, being most passionately 
offended at the falsehood and perfidiousness of certuin faitblesa 
men, and at the lukewarnith and indifference of others, have eu- 
tered into a voliintary association for the good and safety of our 
constitution. And wo do hereby engage ourselves to raise and 
arm our vassala for the Bervioe of his majesty King George, and 
him to defend, with our tongues and hearts, our eyes, eyelashes, 
favourites, lips, dimples, and every other feature, whether natural 
or acquired. We promise publicly and openly to avow the loy- 
alty of our principles in every word we shall utter, aud every 
patch we shall stick on. We do farther promise, to annoy the 
enemy with all the flames, darts, and arrows, with which nature 
has armed na ; never to correspond with them by aigb, ogle, or 
billet-doux; not to have any intercourse with them, either in 
snuff or tea ; nor to accept tlie civility of any man's band, who is 
not ready to use it in the defence of hia country. We are deter- 
mined, in ao good a oause, to endure the greatest hardshipB and 
severities, if there ahould be occasion ; and eveu to wear tho ma- 
nufacture of our country, rather than appear the friends of a 
foreign interest in the richest French brocade. And forgetting 
all private feuds, jealousies, and animosities, we do unanimously 
oblige ourselves, by this onr association, to stand and fall by one 
another, aa loyal and faithful sisters and fellow subjects." 

N.B. This aasociation will be lodged at Mr. Mottenx'a 
where attendance will be given to the subscribers, who are to be 
ranged in their respective columns, as maids, wives, and widows 
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THsroH I tave already seen, in ' The Town-tals,' a letter 
from a celebrated Englishman to the Pretender, which is, indeed, 
BD excellent answer to his declaration, the title of this paper 
obliges pie to publish the following piece, which considers it in 
different lights 

The Declaration of the Freeholders of Great Britain, in answer 
to that of the Pretender. 

We, by the mercy of God, freeholders of Great Britain, to 
the Popish Pretender, who styles himself King of Scotland and 
England, and defender of our faith, Defiance! Having seen a 
libel, which you have lately published against the king and peo- 
ple of these realms, under the title of a Declaration, We, in 
justice to the sentiments of our own hoarta, have thought fit to 
*etum you the following anewer ; wherein we shall endeavour to 
reduce to method the several particulars, which you have con- 
trived to throw together with much malice, and no less confusion. 

We believe you sincere in the first part of your declaration, 
where you own it would be a great satisfaction to you, to be 
placed upon the throne by our endeavours : but you discourage 
us from making use of them, by declaring it to be yoor right, 
' both by the laws of God and man.' As for the laws of God, we 
should think ourselves great transgressors of them, should we, 
for your sake, rebel against a prince, who, under God, is the 
most powerful defender of that religion which we think the most 
pleasing to him : and as for the lawa of man, we conceive those 
to be of that kind, which have been enacted from time to time, 
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far near tliirty years past, against you and your prttenaions, by 
the legialature of tbis fciogdoiD. 

Ton afterwards proceed to invectiveB against the royal fam- 
ily : wliioh, we do assure you, is a very unpopular topic, except 
to your few deluded friends among the rabble. 

You call them ' aliens to onr country,' not considering that 
King George has lived above a year longer in England than ever 
you did. You say they are ' distant in blood,' whereas nobody 
ever doubted that King George is great grandson to King James 
the first, though many believe that you are not eon to King 
James the seoond. Besides, all the world acknowledge he is the 
nearest to our crown of the Protestant blood, of which you can- 
not have one drop in your veins, unless you derive it from such 
parents as you do not care for owning. 

Your next argument against the royal family, is, that they 
are ' strangers to our language : ' but they must be strangers to 
the British court who told joii so. However, you must know, 
that we plain men should prefer a king who was a stranger to our 
language, before one who is a stranger to our laws and religion : 
for wo could never endure French sentiments, though delivered 
in our native dialect ; and should abhor an arbitrary prince, 
though he tyrannised over us in the finest English that ever waa 
spoken. For these reasons, sir, we cannot bear the thougiit of 
hearing a man, that has been bred up in the politics of Louis the 
fourteenth, talk intelligibly from the British throne; especially, 
when we consider, however he may boast «f his speaking Eng- 
lish, he says his prayers in an unknown tongue. 

We come now to the grievances for which, in your opinion, 
we ought to take up arms against our present sovereign. The 
greatest yau seem to insist upon, and which is most in the mouths 
of your party, is the union of the two kingdoms ; for which hia 
majesty ought most certainly to be deposed, beoanse it was mado 
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under the reign of her, wliom yoa call your 'dear sister of glori- 
ous memory.' Other grievances which you hint at under hia 
Toajesty's administration, are, the murder of King Charles the 
first, who was beheaded before King George was born ; and the 
sufferings of King Charles the sueond, which, perhaps, his pre- 
sent majesty cannot wholly clear himself of, because he came into 
the world a. day before his restoration. 

As on the one side yon arraign his present majesty by this 
most extraordinary retrospect, on the other hand, you condemn 
his government by what we may call the spirit of second sight. 
You are not content to draw into his reign those mischiefs that 
were done a hundred years ago, unless we anticipate those that 
may happen a hundred years hence. So that the keenest of your 
arrows either fall short of him, or fly over his head. We take it 
for a certain sign that you are at a loss for present grievances, 
when JOE are thus forced to have recourse to your 'future pros- 
pects and future miseries,' Now, sir, you must know, that we 
freeholders have a natural aversion to hanging, and do not know 
how to anawer it to our wives and families, if we should venture 
onr necks upon the truth of your prophecies. In our ordinary 
way of judging, we guess at the king's future conduct by what 
we have seen already; and therefore beg you will eicnse ns, if, 
for the present, we defer entering into a rebellion, to which joa 
so graciously invite us. When we have as bad a prospect of our 
King George's reign, as we should have of your's, then will bo 
your time to date another declaration from your court at Com- 
merci : which, if we may be allowed to prophecy in our turn, can- 
not possibly happen before the hundred and fiftieth year of your 
reign. 

Having considered the past and future grievances mentioned 
In your declaration, we come now to the present ; all of which 
tre founded upon this supposition, that whatever is done by his 
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majesty or his ministers to keep you out of the British throne, is 
a grievance. These, sir, maj be grieTances to yon, but they are 
none to us. On the contrary, we look upon them, as the greatest 
instsnncs of his majesty's care and tenderness fur his people. 
To take them in order : the first relates to the ministry, who are 
chosen, as yon observe very rightly, out of the worst, and not the 
best of 'your' subjects. Now, sir, can you in conscience think 
08 to be such fools as to rebel against the king, for having em- 
ployed those who are hia most eminent friends, and were the 
greatest sufferorB in hia cause, before he came to the crown ; and 
for having removed a general, who is now actually in arms against 
him, and two secretaries of state, both of whom have listed them- 
selves in your service ; or because he choso to substitute in their 
places, such men who had distinguished themselves hy their zeal 
against you, in the moBt famous battles, negociations, and do- 

The seoond grievance yon mention, is, that the glory of the 
late queen has suffered, who, you insinuate, ' had secured to yon 
the enjoyment of that inheritance, out of which you had been bo 
long kept.' This may, indeed, he a reason why her memory 
should be preoioua with you ; hut you may be sure we shall think 
never the better of her, for her having your good word. For the 
same reason, it makes us stare, when we bear it objected to his 
present majesty, ' that he is not kind to her faithful servants ; ' 
since, if we can believe what you yourself say, it is impossible 
they should be ' his faithful acrvante.' And by the way, many 
of your private friends here, wish you would forbear babbling at 
that rate : for to tell you a secret, we are very apt to suspect 
that any Englishman who deserves your praise deserves to be 
hanged. 

The next grievance, which you have a mighty mind to redress 
VQong us, is the parliament of Great Britain, against whom you 
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Itrin^ a stale ooousution, nliioh liaa been usod bj every ininoritj 
in the memory of man ; namely, tbat it was procured by unwar- 
rantable iDfluenccB and corruptionB. We cannot, indeed, blamB 
jou for being angry at those, who have set such a round price 
upon your bead. Yoiir accuBation of our high court of parlia- 
ment, puts US in mind of a storj, often told among ua fieebold- 
ers, concerning a rattle- brained young fellow, who being indicted 
for two or three pranks upon the highway, told the judge he 
would awear the peace againat him, for putting him in fear of his 
life. 

The next grievance is such a one, that we are amazed liow it 
could eouie into your head. Your words are as follows. ' Whilst 
the principal powers engaged in the late wars, do enjoy the bless- 
ings of peace, and are attentive to discharge their debts, and 
ease their people, (Ireat Britain, in the midst of pence, feels all 
the load of war. New debts are contracted, new armies are raiaed 
at home, Dutch forces are brought into these kingdoms.' What 
in the name of wonder do you mean ? Are you in earnest, or do 
you design to banter us ? Whom is the nation obliged to, for all 
this load of war that it feels? Had you been wise enough to 
have slept at Bar-lc-duo in a whole skin, we should not Lave con- 
tracted new debts, raised new armies, or brought over Dutch 
forces to make an example of you. 

The most pleasant grievance is still behind, and, indeed, a 
most proper one to close np this. ' King George lias taken pos- 
session of the duchy of Bremen, whereby a door is opened to let 
m an inundation of foreigners from abroad, and to reduce these 
nations to the state of a. province to one of the most inconsidera 
ble provinces of the empire.' And do you then really believe 
the mob-story, that King George designs to make a bridge of 
boats from Hanover to Wapping ? We would have you know, 
Ihkt some of us' read Baker's Chronicle, and do not find that 
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William tbe Conqueror eyer thought of making England a pr»- 
vince to his native duchj of Normaudj, Dotwithetanding it lay so 
much more convenient for that purpose : nor that King James 
the first had ever any tlioughta of reducing this nation to the 
Btftto of a province to his ancient kingdom of Scotland, though it 
lioB upon the same continent. But pray how comes it to pass 
that the Electorate of Hanover has become all of a sudden one 
of the most inconeiderable provinces of the empire? If you un- 
dervalue it upon the account of its religion, you have some rea- 
son fuB what you say ; though you should not think wo are such 
strangers to mapB, and live so much out of tlio world, as to be 
ignorant that it is for power and extent the second Frotestant 
state in Germany; and whether you know it or no, the Protes- 
tant religion in tbe empire is looked upon as a sufficient balance 
against popery. Besides, you should have considered, that in 
your declaration upon the king's coming to the throne of Qreal 
Britain, you endeavoured to lorrify us from receiving him, by rep- 
resenting him ' as a powerful foreign prince, supported by a nu- 
merous army of Lis own subjects.' Be that as it will ; we are no 
more afraid of being a province to Hanover, than the Hanoveri- 
ans are apprehensive of being a province to Bremen. 

We have cow taken notice of those great evils which yon 
have come to rescue us from : but as they are such as we have 
neither felt or seen, we desire you will put yourself to no farther 
trouble for our sakes. 

You afterwards begin a kind of Te Deum, before the time, in 
that remarkable sentence, ' We adore the wisdom of the Divine 
Providenoe, which has opened a way to our restoration, by the 
Buccesa of those very measures that were laid to disappoint us for 
ever.' Wo are at a loss to know what you mean by this devout 
jargon : but by what goes before and follows, we suppose it to ba 
this : that the coming of King George to the crown has made 




man; aiale odd touts, and by tbat means opened a way to your ros- 
loration ; whereas, you should cousider, that, if he hod Dot come 
to the crown, the way had been open of itself In the eamo pi- 
ous paragraph, ' You most earnestly conjure ua to pursue those 
methods for your restoration, which the firjger of God seems to 
point out to lis." Now the only methods whieh we can make use 
of for that end, are civil war, rapine, bloodshed, treason, and per- 
jury; methods which we Protestants do humbly conceive, can 
r be pointed out to ua by the finger of God. 

The rest of your declaration contains the encouragements 
you give us to rebel. First, you promise to share with us ' all 
dangers and difficulties' which we shall meet with in this worthy 
enterprise. You are very much in the right of it : you have 
nothing to lose, and hope to get a crown : we do not hope for 
any new freeholds, and only desire to keep what we have. As, 
therefore, yuu are in the right to undergo dangers and difficulticH 
to moke yourself our master, wc shall think ourselves as muuli in 
the right to undergo dangers and diJEcnlties to hiuder you from 
being so." 

Secondly, You promise to ' refer your and our interest to a 
Scotch parliament,' which you are resolved to call immediat-ely. 
We suppose you mean if the frost holds. But, sir, we are cer- 
tainly informed there is a parliament now sitting at Westminster, 
that are busy at present in taking care both of the Scotch and 
English interest, and have actually done every thing which you 
would ' let' be done by our representatives in the Highlands. 

Thirdly, ' Tou promise that if we will rebel for you against 
our present sovereign, you will remit and discharge all crimes of 
higb'treason, misprision, and all other crimes and offences whatso- 
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ever, done or oommittcd against yon or your father.' Bat will 
you answer in thia case, that King George will forgive ua? 
Otlierwise we beseech you to consider what poor comfort it would 
bo for a British freeholder to be conveyed up Holbom with your 
pardon in hia pocket. And here we cannot but remark, that tho 
conditions of your general pardon are so stinted, as to shew that 
vou are very cautious lest your good nature should carry you too 
far. You exclude from tho benefit of it, all those who do not 
' from the time of your landing lay hold on mercy, and return to 
their duty and allegiance.' By this means all neuters and lookers- 
on are to be executed of course : and by the atudied ambiguity 
in which you couch the terma of your gracious pardon, you still 
leave room to gratify yourself in all the pleaaurea of tyranny and 
revenge. 

Upon the whole, we have so bad an opinion of rebellion, as 
well as of your motiyea to it, and rewards for it, that you may 
rest satisfied, there are few freeholders on thia side the Forth 
who will engage in it : and we verily believe that you will aud- 
denly take a resolution in your cabinet of Highlanders to aeamper 
off with your new crown, which we are told the ladies of those 
Darts have so generously clubbed for. And you may assure 
yourself that it is the only one you are like to get by this notable 
expedition. And so we bid yon heartily fareweL 

Dated Jan. IB, in tbe aaooad year ot 
our pnblia happiom. 
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One may venture to affirm, that all hoacst and disinterested 
Britons of wba^t party soever, if tliej understood oue another, are 
of tbe same opiaioo in points of governiiieDt : and tbat tbc gross 
of tLe people, who are imposed upon by terms which they do not 
comprehend, are whigs in their hearts. They are made to be- 
lieve, thiit passive obedience and non-resistanec, unlimited power 
and indefeasible right, have BOmething of a venerable and reli- 
gious meaning in them ; whereas in reality they only imply, that 
a king of Great Britain has a right to be a tyrant, and that Lis 
Bubjeets are obliged in conscience to be slaves. Were the case 
truly and fairly laid before them, they would know, that when 
they make a profession of auoh principles, they renounce their 
legal claim to liberty and property, and unwarily submit to what 
they really abhor. 

It is our happiness, under the present reign, to hear our king 
from the throne exhorting us to be 'sealous assertors of the lib- 
erties of our country ; ' which exclude all pretensions to an 
arbitrary, tyrannic, despotic power. Those, who have the mis. 
fortune to live under sueh a power, have no other law but the 
will of their prince, and consequently no privileges, but what are 
precarious. For though in some arbitrary govornmunts there 
may be a body of laws observed in the ordinary forms of justice, 
they are not sufficient to secure any rights to the people ; because 
they may he dispensed with, or laid aside, at the pleasure of the 
sovereign. 

And here it very much imports us to consider, that arbitrary 
power naturally tends to make a man a bad sovereign, who might 
possibly have been a good one, bad he been invested with an au- 
thority limited and ciroumscribed by laws. None can doubt 
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tins tendency in arbitrary power, who consider, that it fills 
laind ut man with great and nnreoaonable conceits of himself; 
raises him into a belief, that he is of a superior species to his 
subjects ; extinguishes in him the principle of fear, which ifr one 
of the greatest motives to all dutiea ; and creates an ambition of 
maguifjing himself, hy the exertion of such a power in all its in- 
etances. So great ia the danger, that when a sovereign can do 
what he will, ho will do what he can. 

One of the most arbitrary princes in our age waa Mulej 
Ishmael, Emperor of Morocco, who, after a long reign, died 
about a twelve-month ago. This prince wag a man of much wit 
and natural sense, of an active temper, undaunted courage, and 
great application. He was a descendant of Mahomet ; and so 
exemplary for his adherence to the law of his prophet, that he 
abstained all bis life from the taste of wine ; b^an the annual 
fast, or Lent of £amadan, two mouths before his subjects; v&a 
frequent in his prayers ; and that he might not waut opportuoi. 
ties of kneeling, had fised in all the Bpacious courts of hia palace 
large consecrated stoues pointing towards the east, for any occa- 
aioual exercise of his devotion. What might not have been hoped 
from a prince of these endowments, had they not been all rendered 
useless and ineffectual to the good of his people by the notion of 
that power which they ascribed to him! This will appear, if we 
consider how he exercised it towards his subjects in those three 
great points which arc the chief ends of government, the preser- 
vation of their Uvea, the security of their fortunes, and the detei^ 
minations of justice betweun man and mac. 

Foreign envoys, who have given an account of their audiences, 
describe this holy man mounted on horseback in an open court, 
with several of his Alcajdes, or govemora of provinces about 
him standing bare-foot, trembling, bowing to tho earth, and at 
■very word he spoke, breaking out into passionate exclamationi 
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of praiee, as, ' Orcat is the wisdom of our lord the king ; our lord 
the king epoaliB as an angel from heaven.' Happy was the man 
among them, who was so much a favourite as to be ecnt on an er- 
rand to the most remote street in hia capital ; which he performed 
with the greatest alacrity, ran through every puddle that lay in 
the way, and took care to retarn out of hreath and covered with 
dirt, that he might shew himself a diligent and faithful minister. 
Hia majesty at the same time, to eshihit the greatness of his 
power, and shew his horsemanship, seldom dismissed the foreigner 
from his presence, 'till he had entertained him with the slaughter 
of two or three of hia liege subjects, whom he very desterously 
put to death with the tilt of his lance. St. Olon, the French 
envoy, tella us, that when he had his lost audience of him, he re- 
ceived him in robes just stained with an execution ; and that he 
was blooded up to his elbows by a couple of Moors, whom he had 
been butchering with his own imperial hands. By the caloulation 
of that author, and many others, who have since given an account 
of his exploitH, we may reckon that by hia own arm he killed 
above forty thoatiand of hia people. To render himself the more 
awful, he chose to wear a garb of a particular colour when he was 
bent upon eseoutions ; so that when he appeared in yellow, his 
great men hid themselves in corners, and durst not pay their 
court to him, till be bad satiated his thirst of blood by the death 
of some of hia loyal commoners, or of such unwary officers of 
state aa chanced to come in his way, U] on this account we are 
told, that the first newa inquired after every morning at Mequinei, 
as. Whether the emperor were stirring, and in a good or bad 
humour? As this prince was a great admirer of architecture, 
and employed many thousands in works of that kind, if he did 
not approve the plan or the performance, it was usual for him to 
shew the detieacy of hia taste by demolishing the building, and 
patting to death aU that had a hand in it. I have heard but of 
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ono instance of Lis mercy ; wbioti w&s ahewQ to tbo master of aa 
English vessel. This oar countiyinaa presented him with a 
ourioua hatchet, which he received very graciously ; and asking 
him whether it had a good edge, tried it upon the donor, who 
slipping aside from the blow, escaped with the loss only of hla 
right ear ; for old Mulej, upon second thoughts, considering that 
it was not one of his own subjects, stopped his hand, and would 
not send him to Paradise. I cannot quit this article of his ten- 
derness for the lives of his people, without mentioning one of hia 
queens, whom he was remarliahly fond of j as also a favorite prima 
luiniater, who was very dear to him. The first died by a, kick of 
her lord tho king, when slie was big with ohild, for having gathered 
a flower as she was walking with him in his pleasure garden. Tho 
other was bastinadoed to death by his majesty ; who, repenting 
of the drubs he had given him when it was too late, to manifest 
his esteem for the memory of so worthy a man, executed tho 
surgeon that could not cure him. 

This absolute mouarch was as notable a guardian of the for' 
tunes, aa of the lives of his subjects. When any man among hia 
people grew rich, in order to keep him from being dangerous to 
the state, he used to send for all his goods and chattels. His 
governors of towns and provinces, who formed themselves npou 
the example of their Grand Monar^e, practised rapine, violence, 
extortion, and all tho arts of despotic government in their respec- 
tive districts, that they might be the better enabled to make him 
their yearly presents. For the greatest of hia viceroys oould 
only propose to himself a oomfortuble subsistence out of the plun- 
der of hia province, and was in certain danger of being recalled 
or hanged, if he did not remit the bulk of it to his dread aove- 
reign. That bo might mate a right use of these prodigious 
treasures, which flowed in to him from all the parts of his wide 
empire, he took care to bury them under ground, by the band« 
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of his most truBtj' slaves, sod tlien cut their tk:oatA, aa the most 
efiVctual metliod to keep tLcm from makiug diaaoverias. These 
were hia Waya and Means for raising money, by which he weak- 
ened the hands of tha factious, and in any case of croergencv, 
could employ the whole wealth of his empire, which he hod thus 
amasBcd together in his aufaterraneoua escheqner. 

Aa there is no such thing aa property under an arbitrary 
govorament, you may leum what was Mulej Ishmael's notion of 
it from the following atory. Being upon the road, amidst hia 
life-guards, a little before the time of the Ram-feast, he met one 
of his Alcaydea at the head of hia aervants, who were driving a 
great flock of sheep to market. The emperor asked whose they 
were ; the Alcayde answered with profound submission, ' They 
are mine, Ishmael, son of Eloberif, of the line of Haasan.' 
' Thine 1 thou aon of a cuckold,' said this servant of the Lord, 
' I thought I bad been the only proprietor in this country ; ' upon 
which ho run him through the body with his lance, and very 
piously distributed the ^heep among his guards, for the celebra- 
tion of the feast 

His determinations of justice between man and man, were in< 
deed very summary and dcciaive, and generally put au end to 
the vexations of a law-auit, by the ruin both of plaintiff and de- 
fendant. Travellera have recorded some samples of this kind, 
which may give us aa idea of the hlcHsings of his administration. 
One of his Alcaydes complaining to him of a wife, whom ho had 
received from his majesty's hands, and therefore could not divorce 
her, that she used to pull him by the beard ; the emperor, to re- 
dress this grievance, ordered his heard to be plucked up by the 
roots, that be might not he liable to any more auch affronts. A 
louiitrj farmer having accused some of bis negro guards for rob- 
bing him of a dcore of osen, the emperor readily shot the ofl'en- 
dera : but afterwards demanding reparation of the accuser, for 
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the loss of so tnsnj brave fellows, and &adiag him insolveDt, 
compouoded tho matter with him by taking anaj his life. There 
are many other instances, of the same kind. I must observe, 
however, under this head, that the only good thing he ia celebrat 
ed for, daring his whole reign, was the clearing of the roiids and 
highways of robbers, with which tbcy nsed to be very much in- 
fested. But his method was to slay man, woman, and child, who 
lived within a certain distance from the place, where the robbery 
was committed. This eitraordinary piece of justice could not 
but have its effect, by making every road in hia empire unsafe fur 
the profession of a free-booter, 

I must not omit this emperor's reply to Sir Gloudesly Shovel, 
who had taken several of his subjects by way of reprisal, for the 
Goglish captives that were detained in his dominions. Upon the 
idmiral'a offering to eiehange them on very advantageous terms, 
this good emperor sent him word. The subjects he had taken were 
poor men, not worth the ransoming ; and that he might throw 
them overboard, or destroy them otherwise as be pleased. 

Such was the government of Muley Ishmael, ' the servant of 
God, the emperor of the faithful, who waa courageous in the way 
of the Lord, the noble, the good.' 

To conclude this account, which is extracted from the best 
author! tii'8, I shall only observe, that be was a great admirer of 
his late most Christian majesty. In a letter to him, he compli- 
ments him with the title of ' sovereign arbiter of the actions and 
wills of his people.' And in a book published by a Frenchman, 
who was Bent to bim as aa ambassador, is the following passage, 
' He is absolnte in his states, and often compares himself to the 
emperor of France, who he says is the only person that knows 
how to reign like himself, and to make bis will the law.' 

This was that emperor of France to whom the person who 
has a great misd to be king of these realms owed bis education, 
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and from whom he learned Iiis notions of government. What 
should hinder aae, whose mind is so well ecasoncd with such pre- 
pOBSCBsions, from sttompting to copy after Lis patron, in the es- 
e of Buah a powerj especially consiJeriDg that the party vrho 
I interest, never fail to compliiiiciit a prince that dis- 
tributes all his places among them, witli unlimited power on his 
part, and uncoaditional obedience on that of his subjects. 
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EonI aott qnl oul y ponw. 

By our latest advices, both from town and country, it appears, 
that the ladies of Great Britain, who are able to bear arms, that 
ie, to smile or frown to any purpose, have already begun to com- 
mit hostilities upon the men of each opposite party. To this end 
we are assured, that many of them on both sides esereisc before 
their glasses every morning ; that they have already cashiered 
several of tbcir followers as mutineers, who have contradicted 
them in some political conversations; and that the whig ladies 
in particular, design very soon to have a general review of theii 
forces at a play bespoken by one of their leaders. This set of 
ladies, indeed, as they daily do duty at court, are much more ex- 
pert in the use of their airs and graces than their fomalo antago- 
nists, who are most of them bred in the country : so that the 
sisterhood of loyalists, in respect of the fair malecoutcnts, arc 
like an. army of regular forces, compared with a raw undisciplined 

militia. 

It is to this misfortune in their education that we may asoribe 
the rude and opprobrious language with which the disafiected 
port of the mx treat the present royal fiiraily. A little liveW 
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rustic, wbo hath been traiaed up in ignorance and prejudice, will 
prattle treason a whole winter's evening, and string together a 
parcel of silly seditious stories, that are equally void of decency 
and truth. Nay, you sometimes meet with a zealouB matron, 
who aets up for the pattern of a parish, uttering such inveotives 
as are highly mis-becoming her, hoth as a woman and a subject 
In answer, therefore, to BueU disloyal termagants, I shall repeat 
to them a speech of the honest and blunt duke dn Sully, to an 
assembly of popiaSi ladies, who were railing very bitterly against 
Henry the fourth, at his accession to the French throne; 
" Ladies," said he, " you have a very good king, if you know 
when you are well. However, set your hearts at rest, for he is 
not a man to be scolded or scratched out of his kingdom." 

But as I neyer care to speak of the fair sex, unless I have an 
occasion to praise them, I shall take my leave of these ungentle 
damsels ; and only beg of them, not to make themselves less 
amiable than nature designed them, by being rebels to the best 
of their abilities, and endeavouring to bring their country into 
bloodshed and confusiou. Let me, therefore, recommend to them 
the example of those beautiful associates, whom 1 mentioned in 
my eighth paper, as I have received the particulars of their 
behaviour from the person with wtom I lodged their assocla- 

This association being written at length in a large roll of the 
finest vellum, with three distinct columns for the maids, wives, 
and widows, was opened for the subscribers near a fortnight ago. 
Never was a subscription for a raffling or an opera more crowded. 
There is scarce a celebrated beauty about town that you may not 
find in one of the three lists; insoraueh, that if a man, who did 
not know the design, should read only the names of the subscri- 
bers, he would fancy every column to be a catalogue of toasts 
Mr. Motteu: has been heard to say more than once, that if he 
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had the portraits of all the aasociates, they wouid make a fiuei 
auction of pictures, than he or an; bod; eUo had exhibited. 

Several of these ladiea, indeed, criticised upon the form of 
the asBooiation. One of them, after the perusal of it, wondered 
that amoDg the features to be used iu dcfeuce of their country, 
there was do mention made of ieefk ; upoD which she smiled very 
charmingly, and discovered as fine a set as ever eye beheld 
Another, who was a tall lovely prude, holding up her head iu a 
most majestic manner, Baid, with some diadaiu, she thought a 
good neck might have done his majesty as much service at 
smiles or dimples. A third looked upon the association as defeo 
tive, because so uccessary a word as hands was omitted ; and by 
her manner of tsking up the pen, it was easy to guess the reason 
of ber objection. 

Most of the persons who associated, have done much more 
than by the letter of the association they were obliged to ; hav 
ing not only set their names to it, but subscribed their several 
aids and subsidies for the carrying on eo good a cause. In the 
virgin column is one who subscribes fifteen lovers, all of thcnj 
good men and true. There is another who subscribes five admir 
era, with one tall handsome black man fit to be a colonel. Id 
short, there is acaree one in this list who does not engage herself 
to supply a quota of brisk young fellows, many of them already 
equipt with hats and feathers. Among the rest, was a pretty 
sprightly coquette, with sparkling eyes, who subscribed two quiv 
ere of arrows. 

In the column of wives, the first that took pen in hand, writ 
her own name and one vassal, meaning ber husband. Anotbei 
Buhseribes her husband and three sous. Another her husband 
and sis coach-horses. Most in this catalogue paired themselves 
with their respective mates, answering for them as man of honest 
prinoiplea, and fit for the servioe. 
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N. B, There nere two in tliia column tliat wore aagoclatlon 
ribbons; the first of them aubscribed her husband, and her 
band's friend ; the second a husband and fire lovers; but upon 
inquiry into their characters, they are both of them found to be 
tones, who hung out false colours to be spies upoa the associa- 
tion, or to insinuate to the world by their subscriptions, as if a 
lady of whig principles could love any man besides her husband. 

The widow's column is headed by a Stie woman who calls 
' betself Boadicca, and subscribes six hundred tenants. It was, 
indeed, observed that the strength of the association lay most in 
this column; every widow, in proportiou to her jointure, having 
a great number of admirers, and most of them distinguished aa 
able men. Those who have examined this list, compute that 
there may be three regiments raised out of it, in which there 
shall not be one man uuder six foot high. 

I n'uat not conclude this account, without taking notice of 
the association ribbon, by which these beautiful confederates 
have agreed to diBtinguish tbemselvea. It is, indeed, so very 
pretty an oroameut, that I wonder any English woman will be 
without it. A lady of the association who bears this badge of 
allegiance upon her breast, naturally produces a desire in every 
male beholder, of gaiuing a place in a heart which carries on it 
flnch a visible mark of its fidelity. When the beauties of our 
island are thus industrious to shew their principles as well as 
their charms, they raise the sentiments of their countryoien, and 
inspire them at the same time both with loyalty and love. What 
numbers of proselytes may we not expect, when the most amiable 
of the Britons thus exhibit to their admirers the only terras upon 
which they are to hope for any corrospondonee or alliance with 
them I It is well known that the greatest blow the French nation 
ever received, was the dropping of a fine lady's garter, in the 
reign of King Edward the third. The most remarkable battlei 
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which have been sliioe gained OTsr that nation, wore fought nudei 
the anapices of a blue ribbon. As our British ladies have still 
j faces, and our men tbe saiuo hearts, wbj may wo not 
hope for the Game giorious achieTCments from the influence of 
this beautiful breast-knot ? 
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This day having been set apart by publio authority to raise 
in us an abhorrence of tbe groat rebellion, which involved this 
Dation in so many calamities, and ended in the murder of their 
sovereign ; it may not be UDBcasonuble to shew tbe guilt of rebel- 
lion in general, and of that rebellion in particular which is stirred 
up against his present majesty. 

That rebellion is one of the most heinous crimes which it ia 
in the power of man to commit, may appear from several consid- 
erations. First, As it destroys tbe end of all government, and 
the benefits of civil society. Government was instituted for 
maintaining the peace, safety, and happiness of a people. Thesa 
great ends are brought about by a general conformity and sub- 
mission to that frame of laws which is establiebed in every com- 
munity, for the protection of the innocent, and the punishment 
of the guilty. As on tbe one side men are secured in tbe quiet 
possession of tbeir lives, properties, and every thing they have 
a right to : so oa tbe other side, those who offer them any injury 
in these particulars, are subject to penalties proportioned to theii 
respective offences. Government, therefore, mitigates the in 
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equality of power among particular peraonB, and makes an in- 
nocent mau, though of the lowest rank, a match (or the mightiest 
of his fellow-subjects ; since he has the force of the whole com- 
manity on his side, which is able to control the IdsoIoqco or in- 
justice of any private oppressor, Now rehellion disappoints all 
these ends and benefits of government, bj raising a power in 
opposition to that authority which has been established among a 
people for their mutual welfare and defence. So that rebellion it 
fts great an evil to society, as government itself is a blessing. 

In the nest place, rebellion is the violation of those engage 
ments, which every government exacts from such persona as live 
under it ; and consequently, the most base and pernicious in- 
stance of treachery and perGdiousneas. The guilt of rebellion in- 
creases in proportion as these engagements are more solemn and 
obligatory. Thus if a man makes his way to rebellion through 
perjury, he gives additional horrors to that crime, which is in it- 
self of the blackest nature. 

We may likewise consider rebellion as a greater complication 
of wickedness than any other crime we can commit. It is big 
with rapine, sacrilege, aud murder. It is dreadful in its mildest 
effects, as it impoverishes the public ; ruins particular families ; 
begets and perpetuates hatreds among feUow- subjects, friends, 
and relations ; makes a country the seat of war and desolation, 
and exposes it to the attempts of its foreign enemies. In short, 
as it is impossible for it to take efifect, or to mako the smallest pro- 
gress, but through a continued course of violence and bloodshed ; 
a robber or a murderer looks like an Innocent man, when we 
compare him with a rebel. 

I shall only add, that as in the subordination of a government 
the king is offended by any insults or oppositions to an inferior ma 
gistrate ; so the sovereign ruler of the universe is afiVontcd by a 
breach of allegiance to those whom he has Bet over ua : Provl 
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denee having delegated to the supremo magistrate iii eye:y ooun 
try the same power for the good of men, which that supreme ma- 
gistrate' tranafera to those aeveral officers and aubstitutca who act 
under him, for the preserving of order and justice. 

Now if we take a view of the present rebellion which ie formed 
against his majeatj, we ehall find in it all the guilt that is natu- 
rallj inherent in this orirae, without any single oircumatanoe to 
alleviate it. losurrectiona among a people to rescue tlieiiiselvei' 
from the most violent and illegal oppressions ; to throw off a ty- 
ranuy that makes property precarious, and life painful ; to pre- 
serve their laws and their religion to themselves and their pos- 
terity ; aro excused from the necessity of such an undertaking, 
when no other means are left for the security of every thing that 
is dear and valuable to reasonable creatures. By the frame of 
our constitution, the duties of protection aud allegiance are re- 
ciprocal ; and as the safety of a community is the ultimate end 
and design of government, when this, instead of being preserved, 
is manifestly destroyed, civil societies are cicusable before God 
and man, if they endeavour to recover themselves out of so mise- 
rable a condition. For in such a case government becomes an 
evil instead of a blessing, and is not at all preferable to a state 
of anarchy and mutual independence. For these rcasoua, we 
have acarce ever yet heard of an insurrection that waa not either 
coloured with grievances of the highest kind, or countenanced by 
one or more branches of the legislature. But the present rebel- 
lion is formed against a king, whose right has been established 
by frequent parliaments of all parties, and recognised by the 
most solemn oatha ; who has not been charged with one illegal 
proceeding ; who acts in perfect concert with the lords and com- 
mons of the realm ; who is famed for his equity and goodness, 
and has already very much advanced the reputation and intereit 
of oar country. Tbe guilt, therefore, of this rebellion, baa in U 
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all the most aggravating circumstancos; wbiah will atill appear 
more plainlj, if we consider, in the first place, the real motivei 
to it. 

The rebellion, which was one of the most flagitious in itself,' 
and described with the most horror bj historians, ie that of Cala- 
line and bis associates. The motives to it are displayed at targ? 
by tlie Roman writers, in order to inspire the reader with the ul 
most detestation of it. Oataline, the chief of the rebellion, bad 
loen disappointed in his competition for one of the first offices 
in the government, and had involved himself in such private debts 
and difficulties, as nothing could extricate him out of, but the 
ruin of an administration that would not intrust him with posts 
of honour or profit. His principal accomplices were men of the 
same character, and animated by the same incentives. They 
oomplained that power was lodged in the hands of the worst, to 
the oppression of the best : and that places were conferred on 
unworthy men, to the escluaion of themselves and their iriends. 
Many of them were afraid of public justice for past crimes, and 
Gome of them stood actually condemned as traitors to their coun- 
try. These were joined by men of desperate fortunes, who hoped 
to find their account in the confusions of their country, were ap- 
plauded by the meanest of the rabble, who always delighted in 
change, and privately abetted by persons of a considerable figure, 
who aimed at those honours and preferments which were in the 
possession of their rivals. These are the motives with which 
Cataline's rebellion is branded in history, and which are ex- 
pressly mentioned by Salluat. I shall leave it to every nnpre- 
jadiced reader to compare them with the motives which have 
kindled the present rebellion in his majesty's dominions. 

As this rebellion is of the most criminal nature &om its mo- 
tives, so it is likewise if we consider its con sequences. Should it 
■nooeed, (a supposition which, God be thanked, is very extrav* 
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l^t) what mnat be the natural effecte of it upOD our religion I 
what could we expect from bd army, blest by the pope, headed 
b; a lealouB Roman Catholic, encouraged by the most bigotted 
priuceB of t\xa church of Rome, supported by contributions not 
only from these several potentates, but from the wealthiest of 
their convents, and officered by Irish papists and outlaws I Can 
we imagine that the Roman Catholics of our owu nation would 
BO heartily embark in an enterprise, to the visible haxord of their 
lives and fortunes, did they only hope to enjoy their religion 
under those laws which are now in force ? In short, the danger 
to the Protestant cause is so manifest, that it would be an af- 
front to the anderstunding of the reader to endeavour farther to 
prove it. 

Arbitrary power is so interwoven with popery, and so neoes- 
Bary to introduce it, bo agreeable to the education of the Pre- 
teuder, so conformable to the principles of his adherents, and so 
natural to the insolence of conquerors, that should our invader 
gain the sovereign power by violence, there is no doubt but he 
would preserve it by tyranny. I shall leave to the reader's own 
consideration, the change of property in general, and the utter 
estinotion of it in our national funds, the inundation of nobles 
without estateB, prelates without bishoprics, officers civil and 
military without placea ; and in short, the several oceaaions of 
rapine and revenge, which would necessarily ensue upon such a 
fatal revolution. But by the blessing of Providence, and the 
wisdom of his majesty's administration, this melancholy prospect 
is as distant as it is dreadfiil. 

These are the consequences which would necessarily attend 
the success of the present rebellion. But we will now suppose 
that the event of it should for some time remain doubtful. In 
this case ire are to expect all the miseries of a civil war : nay, 
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tbe amies of the greatest forciga princes weuld be subsisted * and 
all the battles of Europe fonglit in England. Tbe rebels bave 
already shewn us, that they want no inclination to promote their 
cause by fire and sword, where they have an opportunity of prac- 
tising their barbarities. Should such a fierce and rapacious host 
of men, as that which is now in the highlands, fall down into our 
country, that is so well peopled, adorned, and cultivated, how 
would their maroli be distiuguiahed by ravage and devastation ! 
might not we say of them in the sublime and beautiful words of 
the prophet, deaecibing the progress of an enraged army from 
the north ; ' Before them is as the garden of Eden, and behind 
them as the desolate wilderness; yea, and nothing shall escape 
them.' 

What then can we think of a party, who would plunge their 
native country into such evils as these ; when the only avowed 
motive for their proceedings is a point of theory, that has been 
already determined by those who are proper judges, and in whose 
determination we have so many years acquiesced. If the cala- 
mities of the nation in general can make no impressioD on them, 
let them at least, ia pity to themselves, their friends and depen- 
dants, forbear all open and secret methods of encouraging a re- 
bellion, so destructive, and so unprovoked. All human proba- 
bilities are against them ; and they cannot espect success, but 
from a miraculous interposition of the Almighty. And this we 
may with all christian humility hope, will not turn against us, 
who observe those oaths which we have made in his presence, 
who are zealous for the safety of that religion, which we think 
most acceptable in his sight ; and who endeavour to preserve that 
uonstitution vrbioh is most conducive to the happiness of our 
cotmtry. 
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i iitiBHpibas urceiiL— Tua. 

The most common, and indeed the moat natural division of 
kll oSenoes, la into those of omissioo and commission. We may 
make the same dirieionof that particular a (it of Crimea which 
regard hamao eocietj. The greatest crime which can he com^- 
mitted against it ia rehellion ; aa waa shewn in mj last paper. 
The greatest crime of omission, is an indifference in the partioa- 
lar membera of a society, when a rebellion is actually begun 
among them. In such a juncture, though a man may be innocent 
of the great breach which is made upon government, he ia highly 
culpable, if he does not use all the means that are suitable to hia 
station, for reducing the oommunity into its former state of peace 
and good order. 

Our obligation to bo active on such an occasion appears from 
the nature of civil government, which is an institution, whereby 
we are all confederated together for our mutual defence and secu- 
rity. Men who profess a state of neutrality in tiroes of public 
danger, desert the common interest of their fellow- subjects ; and 
act with indcpeudenoe to» that constitution into which they are 
incorporated. The safety of the whole requires our joint en- 
deavours. When thia ia at stake, the indifferent are not properly 
a part of the community ; or ratlier are like dead limbs, which 
are an encumbrance to the body, instead of being of use to it. 
Besides that, the protection which all receive from the same 
government, justly calls upon the gratitude of all to strengthen 
it, as well as upon their self-interest to preserve it. 

But farther ; if men, who in their hearts are friends to a 
government, forbear giving it their utmost assistance against its 
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enemieB, tiey put it in the power of a few deaperate men to ruin 
the welfare of those who are much superior to them in strength, 
number, and interest. It wns a remarkable law of Solon, the 
great legislator of the Athenians, that any person who in the 
vixil tumults and commotions of the republic remained neuter, or 
ail iudiffereut speetator of the contendiug parties, should, after 
tlie ft' establishment of the public peace, forfeit all his posses- 
piODS and be condemned to perpetual banishment. This luw 
made it necessary for every citiien to take hia party, because it 
was highly probable the majority would be so wise as to espouse 
that cause which was moat agreeable to the public weal, and by 
that means hinder a sedition from making a successful progress. 
At least, as every prudent and honest man, who might otherwise 
favour any indolence in his own temper, was hereby engaged to 
be active, such a one would be sure to join himself to that side 
which had the good of their country most at heart For this 
reason their famous law-giver condemned the persona who sat 
idle in divisions so dangerous to the goverument, as aliens to the 
community, and therefore to be cut ofi' &om it as unprofitable 
members. 

Further ; Indifference cannot bat be criminal, when it ia 
conversant about objects which are so far from being of an in- 
difierent nature, that they are of the highest importance to our- 
selves and OUT country. If it be indifferent to us whether we 
are free subjects or slaves ; whether our prince be of our own re- 
ligion, or of one that obliges him to extirpate it; we arc in the 
right to give ourselves no trouble in the present juncture. A 
man governs himself by the dictates of virtue and good sense, 
. who acts without zeal or passion in points that are of no conse- 
quence : but when the whole community is shaken, and the safety 
of the public endaugered, the appearance of a philosophical or 




&n affected mdoleace must arise either from stupidity, or perfidi- 
ODsnesB. 

When in the division of parties among iib, men only strove 
for the first place in the prinoe'a favour ; wlicn all were attached 
to the 8ame form of govomment, and contended only for the 
highest offices in it; a prudent and an honest man might look 
upon the struggle with indifference, and be in no great pain for 
the success of either side. But at present the contest is not in 
reality hetween Whiga and Tories, but, between Loyalists and 
Rebels, Our country is not now divided into two parties, who 
propose the same end by different means; but into auoh as would 
preserve and such aa would destroy it. Whatever denominatioua 
we might range ourselves under in former times, men who have 
any natural love to their country, or sense of their duty, should 
esert their united strength in a cause that ia common to all par- 
ties, as they are Protestants and Britons. In such a caae, an 
avowed indifference is treachery to our fellow-subjects ; and a 
lukewarm allegiance may prove as pernicious in its consequences 
as treason. 

I need not repeat here what I have proved at large in a for- 
mer paper, that we are obliged to an active obedience by the 
solemn oaths we have taken to his majesty; and that the neutral 
kind of indifference, whioh is the subject of this paper, fall* 
short of that obligation they lie under, who have taken such 
oaths ; as will easily appear to any one who considers the form 
of those sacred and religious engagements. 

How then can any man answer it to himself, if, for the sake 
of managing hia interest or character among a party, or out of 
any personal pique to those who are the moat oonspiouous for 
their zeal in b s majesty's service, or from any other private and 
aelf-intereated motive, he stands as a looker-on when the govern- 
ment is attacked by an open rebellion ? especially when thoao 
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engaged in it, cannot bave the least prospect of saaceHs, but by 

the aasiBtance of the ancient and hereditary enemies to the 
British nation. It is strange that these lukewarm friends to thu 
government, whose sieal for their sovereign rises and falls with 
their credit at court, do not consider, before it be too late, that 
as they strengthen the rebels by their present indifference, they 
at the same time establish the interest of those who are their 
rivals and competitors for public posts of honour. When there 
ia an end put to this rebellion, these gentlemen cannot pretend lo 
have had any merit in so good a work : and they may well be- 
lieve the nation will never oare to seo those men in the highest 
of&oes of trust, who when they are out of them, will not stir a 
finger in its defence. 

kNo. 14. MONDAY, FEBRtlARY G. ^^^^| 

FcilcffllDSnni ml cmiorc. eC non mdcn: ^^^^^^ 
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QAvma in the seventh paper considered many of those false- 
hoods, by which the cause of our maleooutcuts is supported ; I 
shall here speak of that extravagant credulity, which disposes 
each particular member of their party to believe them. This 
itraoge alacrity in believing absurdity and inconsistence may be 
called the political faith of a tory. 

A person who ia thoroughly endowed with this political faith 
like a man in a dream, is entertained from one end of bis life to 
tbo other with objects that have do reality or existence. He ia 
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daily nonriahed and kept in humour by fiction and dolusion ; and 
may be compared to tbe old obstinate knight in Kabekb, that 
every morutug swallowed a chimera for his breakfast. 

This political faith of a malecoDtent is altogether founded on 
hope. He does not give credit to &ny thing because it is proba- 
ble, but because it is pleasing. His wishes serve him instead of 
TCBSODB, to confirm the truth of what he hears. There is do re- 
port so incredible or contradictory in itself which he doth not 
cheerfully believe, if it tends to the advancement of the cause. 
In short, a malecontcnt, who is a good believer, has generally 
reason to repeat the celebrated rant of an ancient father, ' Credo 
quia imposaibile est : ' which is as much as to say, ' It must be 
true, because it is impossible.' 

It has been very well observed, that the most oredulons man 
in the world is the atheist, who believes the universe to be the 
production of chance. In the same manner a tory, who is the 
greatest believer in what is improbable, is the greatest infidel in 
what is certain. Let a friend to the government relate to him a 
matter of fact, he turns away his ear from him, and gives bim the 
lie in every look. But if one of his own stamp should tell hiiu 
that the king of Sweden would be suddenly at Perth, and that 
his army is now actually marching tliitlier upon the ice ; he hugs 
himself at the good news, and gets drunk npon it before he gees 
to bed. This sort of people puts one in mind of several towns in 
Europe that are inaceessible on the one side, while they lie open 
and unguarded on the other The minds of our nialeeontents are 
indeed so depraved with those falsehoods which they are perpetu- 
ally imbibing, that they have a natural relish for error, and have 
quite lost the taste of truth in political matters. I shall there' 
fore dismiss this head with a saying of King Charles the second 
This monareji, when he was at Windsor, used to amuse himself 
with the oonversatl m of the famous Vossius, who was full of sto- 
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riea relating to tlie antiquity, learning, and manners, of the Cbs- 
neee; and at the same time a free-thinker in points of religion. 
The king, upon hearing him repeat acme iucredihle accounts of 
these eastern people, turning to thoae who were about him, 'This 
learned divine,' said he, ' is a Tory strange man: he believes 
everj thing but the bible.' 

Having thus far considered the political faith of the party a« 
it regards matters of fact, let us, in the nest place, take a view 
of it with respect to those doetrines which it embraces, and trhich 
are the fuudaiuental points whereby they arc distinguished from 
those, whom tlioy used to represent as enemies to the eonstitu- 
tion in church and state. How far their great articles of politi- 
cal faith, with respect to our ecolesiastieal and civil government, 
are consistent with thcrasclves, and agreeable to reason and truth, 
may be seen in the following paradoses, which are the essentials 
of a tory's creed, with relation to political matters. Under the 
name of tories, I do not here comprehend multitudes of well- 
designing men, who were formerly included under that denomi- 
nation, but are now in the Interest of his majesty and the present 
government. These have already seen the evil tendency of such 
principles, which are the Credenda of the party, as it is opposite 
to that of the whigs. 



That the church of England will be always in danger, till it 
has a popish king for its defender. 



That, for the safety of the church, no subject should he toI» 
rated in any religion different from the established ; but that the 
head of our church may be of that religion which is most repug' 
Hint to it. 
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That the Protestant interest in thia nation, and in all Eu- 
rope, could not but flourish under the protection of one, who 
thinks binieelf obliged, on paiii of damnatiou, to do all that liea 
in his power for the extirpation of it. 

That we may safely rely upon the promises of one, whose re- 
ligion altowE him to make them, and at the same time obliges 
him to break them. 

That a good man should have a greater abhorrence of Prea- 
byterianism which is perveraenese, than of Popery which is but 
idolatry. 

That a person who hopes to be King of England by the 
ftssietance of France, would naturally adhere to the British in- 
terest, whioh is always opposite to that of the French. 

That a man has no opportunities of learning how to govern 
the people of England in any foreign country, so well as in France. 

That ten millions of people should rather ohuse to fall into 
slavery, than not ackriowleilge their prince to be invested with 
an hereditary and indefeasible right of oppression. 

IX. 

That we are obliged in conscience to become subjects of a 

duke of Savoy, or of a French king, rather than enjoy for our 

sovereign, a prince who is the first of the royal blood in the 
Protestant line. 






That non-reeiatance is the dutj of every Chrbdau, wMlBt ha 
is in a good place. 

XL 

That we ought to profess the doctrine of passtTO obedienoe 
until aacb time as nature rebels against principle, that is, until 
we are put to the neocBsit; of practising it. 

M. 

That the Papists have taken up arms to defend the church 
of England with the utmost hazard of their lives and fortunes. 



That there is an unwarrantable faction in this island, con 
neting of King, Lords, and Commons. 



That the legislature, when there ia a majority of whigs in it, 
has not power to make laws. 

XV. 

That an act of parliament to impowor the king to secure 
BuBpected persons in times of rebellion, is the means to establisb 
the sovereign on the throne, and consequently a great infringe- 
ment of the liberties of the throne. 
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It is with great pleasure that I Bee n race of female palriots 
springing up in this iBland, The fairest among the dauglitcrx of 
Great Britain no longer confine their cares to a domestio life, but 
are grown aniions for the welfare of their country, and shew 
themselves good stateswomeu as well as good housewives. 

Our she- confederates keep pace with us injquashing that rubel- 
lion which had begun to spread itself among part of the fair sex. 
If the men who are true to their king aud country have taken 
Preston and Perth, the ladies have poBsessed themselves of the 
opera and the plaj-houae with as little opposition of bloodshed. 
The aon-rcBisting women, like their brothers in the Highlands, ' 
think no post tenable against an army that makes so fine an ap- 
pearance ; and dare not look them in the face, when they are 
drawn up in battle-array. 

Aa an instance of this oheerfulncsa in our fair fellow-aubjccta 
to oppose the designs of the pretender, I did but suggest in one 
of my former papers, ' That the fan might be made use of with 
good Buccess against Popery, by exhibiting the corruptions of the 
church of Rome in Tarioua figures;' when immediately they took 
the hint, and have aince had frequent consultations upon several 
ways and methods ' to make the fan useful.' They have unani- 
mously agreed upon the following resolutions, which are indeed 
very Buitablc to ladies who are at the same time the moat beauti- 
' ful and the moat loyal of their sex. To hide their faces behind 
the fan, when they observe a tory gazing upon them. Never to 
peep througo it, but m order to pick out men, whose principles 
make them worth the conquest To return no other answer to a 
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torj'8 aiiclreases, tban by counting the stiobs of it all tbe wbile 
he is talking to them. To avoid dropping it in the neighbour- 
hood of a malecontent, that he may not hayo an opportunity of 
taking it up. To shew their disbelief of any Jacobite story by a 
flirt of it. To fall a fanning themsi^lTes, when a, torj comes into 
one of their aBseniblius, as being disordered at the sight of him. 
These are the_u8es by which every fan may in the hands of a 
fine woman become Bervicenble to the public. But tbey have at 
present under consideration, certain fans of a Protestant moke, 
that they may have a more extensive inftnence, and raise an 
abhorrence of Popery in a whole crowd of beholders : for they 
intend to let the world see what party they are of, by figures and 
designs npon these funs ; as the knights-errant used to difitin- 

■ guish themselves by devices on their shields. 

There are several sketches of pictures which have been al- 
ready presented to the ladies for their approbation, and out of 
which several have made their choice. A pretty young lady will 
very soon appear with a fan, which ha^ on it a nunnery of lively 
black-eyed vestals, who arc endeavouring to creep out at the 
grates. Another has a fan mounted with a fine paper, on whieh 

, is represented a group of people upon their knees very devoutly 
worshipping an old ten-penny nail. A certain lady of great 
learning has chosen for her device the council of Trent ; and 
another, who has a good satirical turn, has flUed her fan with the 
figure of a huge tawdry woman, representing the whore of Baby- 
lon ; which sne is resolved to spread full in the face of any sister- 
disputant, whose arguments have a tendency to Popery. The 
following designs are already executed on several mountings. 
The ceremony of the holy Pontiff opening the mouth of a car- 
dinal in a fiill consistory. An old gentleman with a triple crown 
npon his head, and big with child, being tlje portrait of Pope 
Joan. Bishop Bonner purchasing great quantities of faggota 
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Bod bcnaliwood, 0.r tha ooDverHioo of heretics. A figure reach- 
ing at a sceptre with one hand, and holding a chaplet of beada 
in the other ; with a distant view of SmithGeld. 

When our ladies make their zeal thua visihle upon their fans, 
aod every time they open them, display an error of the church 
of Borne, it cannot but have a good effect, by shewing the enemies 
of our present establishment the folly of what they are contend- 
ing for. At least, every one must allow that fans are much more 
innocent engines for propagating the Protestant religion, than 
Tuoks, wheels, gibbets, and the tike maehinea, which are made 
use of for the advancement of the Roman Catholic. Besides, as 
every lady will of course study her fan, she will be a perfect 
mistress of the controversy, at least in one point of Popery ; and 
OS her curiosity will put her upon the perusal of every other fan 
that is fashionable, I doubt not but in a very little time there 
will scarce be a woman of quality in Great Britain, who would 
not be an over-match for an Irish priest. 

The beautiful port of this island, whom I am proud to num- 
ber among the most candid of my readers, will likewise do well 
to reflect, that our dispute at present ooncerns our civil as well 
as religious rights, I shall therefore only offer it to their 
thoughts as a point that highly deserves their consideration, 
whether' the fan may not also be made use of with regard to our 
political constitution. As a Freeholder, I would not have them 
confine their cares for us as we are Protestants, but at the same 
time have an eye to our happiness as we are Britons. In this 
ease they would give a new turn to the minds of their country 
men, if they would cKhibit on their fans the several grievances 
of a tyrannical government. Why might not an audience of 
Mulcy Ishraael, or a Turk dropping his handkerchief in his 
Seraglio, be proper subjeota to express their abhorrence both of 
despotic power, and of male tyranny ? or if they have a &aie] 
7« 
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for btirlcBque, wlmt would they think of a Frenob cobbler cutting 
flhoes for several of hia fellow-aubjects out of an old apple-tree ? 
Ott the contrary, a fine woman, who would luaintain the dignity 
of Ler SOI, might hear a string of galley slaves, dragging their 
chains the whole breadth of her fan ; and at the same time, to 
celebrate her own triumphs, might order every slave to be drawn 
with the face of one of her admirers. 

I only propose these oa hints to my gentle readers, which tbey 
may alter or improve as they shall think fit ; but cannot eonclude 
without congratulating oar country upon this disposition among 
the moat amiable of its iohabitanis, to consider in their oma- 
meots the advantage of the public as well as of their persons 
It was with the same spirit, thoogh not with the same potiteneSB, 
that the ancient British women had the figures of monsters 
painted on their naked bodies, in order (as our historians tell us) 
to make themselves beautiful in the eyes of their countrymen, 
and terrible to their enemies. If this project goes on, we may 
boast that our sister whigs have the finest fans, as well as the 
moat beautiful faces, of any ladies in the world. At least, we 
may venture to foretelj that the figures in their fans will lessen 
the tory interest, mnch more than those in tbe Oxford AlmanaoB 
will advance it. 
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It being the design of these papers to reconcile men to their 
-Own happiness, by renoving those wrong notions and prejudioei 



wbich hinder them from seeing the advantage of themsolveB and 
their posterity in the preaent establish men t, I cauoot but ttike 
notice of every thing that bj the artifice of our enemies is made 
a mutter of oomplaiot. 

Of this nature is the Buspeusion of the Habeas Corpus act, 
by which his Majesty has been enabled, in these times of danger, 
to seise and detain the persons of such, who he had reason to be- 
lieve were conspiring against his person and government. The 
expedieooy and reasonableness of auoh a temporary suspension 
in the preaent juncture may appear to every considerate man, 
who will turn his thoughts impartially on this subject. 

I have chosen in points of this nature to draw my arguments 
from the first principles of government, which, as they are of ni. 
party, but assented to by every reasonable man, carry the greatei 
weight with them, and are accommodated to the notioos of all 
my readers. Every one knows, who has considered tlie nature 
of government, that there must be in each particular form of i\ 
an absolute and unlimited power ; and that this power is lodged 
in the hands of those, who have the making of its laws, whether 
by the nature of the aonatitution it be in one or more persons, in 
a single order of men, or in a mixt body of different ranks and 
degrees. It is an absurdity to imagine that those, who have the 
authority of making laws, cannot suspend any particular law, 
when they think it expedient for the public. Without snoh a 
power all government would be defective, and not armed with a 
gufficient force for its own security. As self-preservation by all 
honest methods is the first duty of every community as well as 
every private person, bo the public safety is the general view 
all laws. When, therefore, any law does not conduce to this great 
end, but on the contrary in some extraordinary and unnatural 
junctures, the very observation of it would endanger the eom- 
inity, that law ought to be laid asleep for such a time, by th« 
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proper authority. Thus the very intention of our Habeaa Corpni 
act, namely, the preBervation of the liberties of the subject, 

absolutely requires that act to be now suspended, sine 
Gnement of duugcroua and suspected persons, who might strength' 
ca this rebellion, and spread a civil war through all parts of this 
kingdom, secures to us our civil rights, and every thing that can 
be valuabl" to a free people. 

As every governmeiit must in its nature be armed with such 
an authority, we may observe that thoso governments which havt 
been the mo^t famous for public spirit, and the most jealous of 
their liberty, have never failed to esert it upon proper occasions. 
There eannot be a greater instance of this, than in the old com' 
tnonwealth of Rome, who flattered themselves with an opinion, 
that their government had in it a dne temper of the regal, noble, 
and popular power represented by the consuls, the senators, and 
the tribunes. The regal part was, however, in several points, 
notoriously defective, and particularly because the consuls had 
not a negative in the passing of a law, as the other two branches 
had. Nevertheless, in this government, when the republic was 
threatened with any great and imminent danger, they thought it 
for the common safety to appoint a temporary dictator, invested 
with the whole power of the three branches; who, when the dan- 
ger was over, retired again into the commuuity, and left the 
government in its natural situation. But what is more to our 
caae,4he consular power itself, though infinitely short of the re- 
gal power in Great Britain, was intrusted with the whole autho- 
rity which tlie legislature has put into the hands of his Majesty. 
We have an eminent instance of this in the motto of my paper, 
which I shall translate for the benefit of the English reader, aft«r 
having advertised him, that the power there given to the consul, 
was in the time of a eonapiraey. ' The seaate, therefore, made a 
decree, as usua., when they have matters before them of eo horrid 
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analnre, That the consnU sboald take care the oommonnealth 
iid not suffer any prejudice. By yirtue of this very great power 
which the senate allows to the magistrate, aocordiug to the an- 
cient oustoma of Rome, lie may raise au army, wage war, make 
use of all kinds of methods to restrain the associates and citizens 
of Rome, and esercise the supreme authority botli at home aud 
abroad in matters civil and military ; whereas otherwise the con- 
sul is not invested with any of these powers without the eitpreas 
command of the peopla 

There now only remains to shew, that his Majesty is legally 
possessed of this power ; and that the necessity of the present 
affairs requires ho should bo so. Ho is intrnsted with it by the 
legislature of the nation ; and in the very notion of a legislature 
is implied a power to change, repeal, and suspend, what laws are 
in being, as well as to make what new laws they shall tbink fit 
for the good of the people. This ia BO un controverted a maxim, 
that I believe never any body attempted to refute it. Our legis- 
lature have, however, had that just regard for their fellow-sub- 
jeeta, aa not to entertain a thought of abrogating this law, but 
only to hinder it from operating at a time wjien it would eudan 
ger the oonatitution. The king ia empowered to act but for a 
few months by virtue of this suspension ; and by that means dif- 
fers from ft kiiLg of Prance, or any other tyrannical prince, who 
in times of peace and tranquillity, and upon what occasion he 
pleases, sends any of his subjects out of the knowledge of their 
friends into such castles, dungeons, or imprisonments, as ha 
thinks fit. Nor did the legislature do any thing in this that was 
unprecedented. The Habeas Corpus act was made but about 
five and thirty years ago, and since that time has been euapended 
four times before hia preacut Majesty's accession to the throne ; 
twice under the reign of King William and Queen Mary; ones 
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nndcr the reign of King William ; and once under the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

The necessity of this law at thie time arose from the progpeol 
of an invasion, which has since broke out into an actual rebellion; 
and from inforniationa of secret and dangerous praetieea among 
men of eonsiderahle figure, who could not have been prevented 
from doing mischief to their country but by auch a suspension of 
this act of parliament. 

I cannot, however, but observe, that notwithstanding the 
lawfulness and necessity of such a suspension, had not the rebel- 
lion broke out after the passing of this act of parliament, I do not 
know how those who had been the most instrumental !n procuring 
it, could have escaped that popular odium, which their malicious 
and artful enemies have now in vain endeavoured to stir up 
against them. Had it been possible for the vigilance and en- 
deavours of a ministry to have hindered even the attempts of an 
invasion, their very endeavours might have proved prejudicial to 
them. Their prudent and resolute precautions would have 
turned to their disadvantage, had they not been justified by those 
events, which they did all that, was in their power to obviato. 
This naturally brings to mind the reflection of Tully in the like 
circumstances, ' That amidst the divisions of Borne, a man was in 
an unhappy condition who had a share in the administration, nay 
even in the preservation of the commonwealth. O conditionem 
miseram non moda administrandiB, ver&m etiam conservanda 
Ueip^iblictB '. ' 

Besides, every unprejudiced man will consider how mildly 
and equitably this power has been used. The persons confined 
have been treated with all possible humanity, and abridged of 
nothing but the liberty of hurting their country, and very prob- 
ably of ruiuiag both themselves and their families. And as to 
the numbers of those who are under this short restraint, it ii 
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Tery obserrable, that people do not seem ho niQoh Burprieed at 
the coafioement of some, as at the liberty of maoy othera. Bat 
we may from hence conclude, what every Engliflhman must ob- 
with great pleasure, that his Majesty does not in this great 
point regulate himself by any private jealousies or suspicioas, but 
by those evidences and informations he haa received. 

We have already found the good oonsequcnccs of this suspen- 
sion, in that it haa hindered the rebellion from gathering the 
strength it would otherwise have gained ; not to mention those 
numbers it has kept from engaging in bo desperate an enterprise, 
with the many lives it has preserved, and the desolations it has 
prevented. 

For these and many other reasons, the representatives of 
Qreat Britain in parliament could never hare answered it to the 
people they represeut, who have found such great benefits from 
the suspenaion of the Habeas Corpus act, and without it mui.t 
have fell such fatal oonaeq^uences, had they not, in a case of such 
great necessity, made use of this customary, legal, and reason 
able method for securing his Majesty on the throne, and theii 
country from misery or ruin. 
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Wb are told that in Turkey, when any man la the author of 
notorious falsehoods, it is usual to blacken the whole front of his 
house : nay, we have sometimes heard, that an ambassador whose 
' business it is ' {if I may quote his character in Sir Henry Wot- 
t«n s words) ' to lie for the good of hia country,' has sometimes 
had this mark set npon bis house ; when he has been detected Ip 
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B3>y piece of f.igned intelligence, tli&t bu prejudiced the govern- 
inout, and misled the miuds of the people. One could almoRt 
wish that the habitations of suoh of our couutrymen aa deal in 
forgeries dctriuieutttl to the public, were diBtingiuBheJ in the 
same manner ; that their fellow -subjects might be cautioned not 
to bo too eaey in giving credit to them. Were such a method 
put in practice, this metropolis would be strangely checquered ; 
some entire parishes would be in mourning, aud several streets 
darkened from one end to tbo other. 

But I have given my thoughts in two preceding papera, both 
Du the inventors and the believers of these public falsehoods and 
calumnies, and shall here apeak of that contempt with which they 
arc and ought to be received by those in high Btations, at whom, 
they are levelled. Any person, indeed, who is zealous for pro- 
moting the interest of his country, mast conquer all that tender- 
Bess aod delicacy which may make him afraid of being ill spoken 
of J or his endeavours will often produce no less uneasiness to 
himself, than benefit to the publto. Among a people who in- 
dulge themselves in the utmost freedoms of thought aud spceob, 
a man must either he iusignificuut, or ahlc to hear an undeserved 
reproach. A true patriot may comfort himself under tlio at- 
taoka of falsehood aud obloquy, from several motives and refleC' 

In the first plaoe he should consider, that the chief of his 
antagonists are generally acted by a spirit of envy ; which would 
not rise against him, if it were not provoked by his desert. A 
statesman, who is possessed of real merit, should look upon his 
political cenaurera with the aame neglect, that a good writer re- 
gards hia critics ; who are generally a race of men that are not 
able to discover the beauties of a work they eiamine, and deny 
that approbation to others which they never met with themselves. 
Patriots, therefore, should rather rejoice in the success of their 
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honeat designs, tlian be mortified by tbose wlio misrepreeent 
tbem. 

Thej should likewise consider, tbat not ouly envy, but vanity, 
has a Bliare in the detraction of their adversarieB, Sucli osper- 
aions, therefore, do them honour at the same time that they are 
intended to lesson their reputation. They ehould reflect, That 
those who endeavour to stir up the multitude against them, do it 
to be thought considerable ; and not a little applaud theuisetves 
in a talent that can raise clamours out of nothing, and throw a 
ferment among the people, by murmurs or complaints, which they 
know in their own hearts are altogether groundless. There is a 
pleasant instance of this nature recorded at length in the first 
book of the annals of Tacitus. When a great part of the Roman 
legions were in a disposition to natiny, an impudent varlet, who 
wiia a private sentiuol, being mounted upon the shoulders of his 
fellow -soldier a, and resolved to try the power of his eloquence, 
addressed himself to the army, in all the postures of an orator, 
after the following manner : ' You. Lave given liberty to these 
misorable men,' said he, (pointing to some criminals whom tbey 
had rescued) ' but which of you can restore life to my brother ? 
who oan give mo back my brother ? he was murdered no longer 
ago thoTi last nightj by the hands of those ruffians, who are enter- 
tained by the general to butcher the poor soldiery. Tell me, 
Blajsus, (for that was the name of the general, who was then sit' 
ting on the tribunal) tell me, where hast thou cast his dead body ? 
An enemy does not grudge the rites of burial. When I have 
tired myself with kissing his cold corp&3, and weeping over it, 
order me to be slain upon it. All I ask of my fellow-soldiers, 
since we both die in their cause, is, that thoy would lay mc in the 
Bame grave with my brother.' The whole army was in an uproar 
at this moving speech, and resolved to do the speaker justice, 
wheQ, upon inquiry, they found that he never had a brother in 






hie life ; and that he had stirred up the eeditioa onl; to shew Li> 

Publio miuistcrs would nkewisc do well to coosider, that the 
principal authors of such reproauhoB oa are coat upon them, are 
those who have a iniud to get their places : and as for a ceiisure 
arisiog from this motivo, it is in their power to esaape it when 
they please, aud turn it upon their competitora. Maleconteota 
of an inferior character are acted hy the same principle ; for so 
long aa there are employments of all sizes there will be murmur- 
era of all degrees. I have heard of a country gentleman, who 
made a verj long and melancholy complaint to the late Ihike of 
Enckingliam, when he was in great power at court, of several 
publio grievancea. The duke, after having given him a very pa 
tient hearing, ' Mj dear friend {aaya he) this is but too true; but 
I have thought of an expedient which will set all things right, 
and that very soon.' Hia country friend asked him what it was. 
' You must know, (saye the duke,) there's a place of five hundred 
pounds a year fallen this very morning, which I intend to put 
you in possession of." The gentleman thanked his grace, went 
away aatiaSed, and thought the nation the happiest under heavon, 
during that whole ministry. 

But farther, every man in a public station ought to consider, 
that when there are two difieront parties in a nation, they will see 
things in different lights. An action, however conducive to the 
good of their country, will bo represented by the artful and ap- 
pear to the ignorant as prejudicial to it. Since I have here, ac- 
cording to the usual liberty of essay-wr iters, rambled into several 
atories, I shall fetch one to my present purpose out of the Per- 
sian history. We there read of a virtuous young emperor, who 
was very muoh afflicted to fiud his actions misoonstrued and de- 
famed by a party among hia subjects that favoured another inter> 
est As he waa one day sitting among the ministers of his Di- 
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van, and amuBing hiniBclt' after tiie eastern manner, with the Bo- 
lution of difficult probleniB and eiiigraaa, he proposed to them ic 
Lis turn the following one. ' What ia the tree that bears three 
hundred and sixt^'-five leaves, which are all black on the one side, 
and white on the other?' His Grand vizier immediately replied, 
it was the year, whieh consisted of three hundred and sixty-five 
days and nights : * But sir, (says he,] permit me at the same time 
to take notice, that these leaves represent your actions, which 
carry different faces to your friends and enemies, and will always 
appear black to those who are resolved only to look upon the 
wrong side of them. 

A virtuous man, therefore, who lays out his endeavours for 
the good of his country, should never be troubled at the reports 
which are made of him, so long as he is eonsoioua of his own in- 
tegrity. He should rather be pleased to find people descanting 
upon his actions, because when they are thoroughly canvassed 
and examined, they are sure in the end to turn to bis honour and 
advantage. The reasonable and unprejudiced part of mankind 
will be of his side, and rejoice to see their common interest 
in suoh honest bands. A strict examination of a great 
's character, is like the trial of a suspected chastity, whioh 
made among the Jews by the waters of jealousy. Moses aa- 
that the criminal burst upon the drinking of them ; but 
if she was accused wrongfully, the Rabbins tell us, they height- 
ened her obarms, and made her much more amiable than before: 
•0 that they destroyed the guilty, but beautified the innocent. 
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IncpMn o» DupU (irft— OtiB. 

EvsETEnglishmiuiwill bea good subject to King George, in 
proportion as Le is a good EDglialiman, and a lover of tbe couati- 
tution of his country. In order to awaken in my readers tiie 1( 
of tbis tbcir constitution, it may be necessary to set fortb its su- 
perior excellency to that form of gOTcmment, which many wicked 
and ignorant men have of lat« years ciideavoored to introdace 
among UB. I shall not, therefore, think it improper, to take 
notice from time to tinio of any particular act of power, exerted 
by those among whom tbe pretender to bis Majesty's crown baa 
been educated ; which would prove fatal to this nation, should it 
be conquered and governed by a person, who, in all probability, 
would put in practice the politics id which be baa bccu so long 
inBtrnctod. 

There has been nothing more observable in the reign of bib 
present Gallic Majesty, than the method be baa taken for gup- 
plying his exchequer with a necessary sum of money. The ways 
and means for raising it has been an edict, or a command in 
writing signed by himself, to increase the value of louia d'ora 
from fourteen to sixteen livres, by virtue of a new stamp whioh 
shall be struck upon them. As tbia method will bring all the 
gold of the kingdom into his hands, it is provided by the sam9 
edict that they shait be paid out again to the people at twenty 
livrea each ; so that four livres in the score by this means acome 
to his Majesty out of all the money in the kingdom of France. 

This method of raising money is consistent with that form of 
government, and with the repeated practice of their late Grand 
Motiarque; so that I shall not here consider the many evil eon- 
sequences which it must have upon their trade, their cscbange, 
and public credit : I shall only tako notice of the whimsical cir 
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s a people nmst lie vmder, who can be thus made poor 
or rich by an ediat, which can throw an alio; into a loiiis d'or, 
and debase it into half its former value, or, if his Majesty plcaseB, 
raise the price of it, not b; the accession of metal, but of a mark. 
By the present edict, many a man in France will swell into a 
plumb, who fell several thousand pounds short of it the day be- 
fore its publication. This conveys a kind of fairy treasure into 
their chests, even whilst they are under lock and key ; and is a 
secret of multiplication without addition. It is natural enough, 
however, for the vanity of the French nation to grow insolent 
upon this imaginary wealth, not considering that their neighbours 
think them no more rich by virtue of an edict to make fourteen 
twenty, than they would think them more formidable sboald 
there be another edict to make every man in the kingdom Beveu 
foot high. 

It was usual for his late most Christian Majesty to sink the 
value of their louis d'ors about the time he was to receive the 
taxes of his good people, and to raise them when he had got thera 
safe into his coffers. And there is no question hut the present 
government in that kingdom will so far observe this kind of con- 
duet, as to reduce the twenty livres to their old number of four- 
teen, when they have paid them out of their hands j which will 
immediately sink the present tiinpany of wealth, and re-establish 
the natural poverty of the Gallic nation. 

One cannot hut pity the melancholy condition of a miser 
in this country, who is perpetually telling his livres, without be- 
ing able to know how rich he is. He is as ridiculously puzzled 
and perplexed as a man that counts the stones on Salisbury plain, 
which can never be settled to any certain number, but are more 
or fewer every time he reckons them. 

I have heard of a young French lady, a subject of Louis tli» 
fourteenth, who was contracted to a marnuis upon the foot of a 
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fivo tlioueaud pound fortune, which ehe had by her ia specie ; but 
one of these unlucky edicts comiDg out a week before the intend- 
ed marriage, ahe lost a thousand pound, and her bridegroom into 
the bargain. 

The uncertainty of riches ia a subject much discoursed of 
ia all oouutries, but may be insisted on more emphatically in 
France than any other. A man is hero under such a kind of sit- 
uation, as one who is managed by a juggler. He fancies he has 
so many pieces of money in his hand \ but let him grasp them 
never so carefully, upon a word or two of the artist they tncrease 
or dwindle to what number the doctor is pleased to name. 

This method of lowering or advancing money, we, who have 
the happtuesB to be in another form of government, should look 
upon as unwarrantable kind of clipping and coining. However, 
ai> it ia an expedient that is often practised, and may be justified 
in that constitution which has been so thoroughly studied by tbe 
pretender to his Majesty's crown, I do not see what sliould have 
hindered him from making use of so expeditious a method for 
raising a supply, if he had succeeded in his late attempt to de- 
throne his Majesty, and subvert our constitution. I shall leave 
it to the consideration of the reader, if in such a case the follow- 
ing edict, or something very like it, might not have been ex- 
pected. 

" Whereas these our kingdoms have long groaned under an 
expensive and consuming land-war, which has very much exhaust- 
ed the treasure of the nation, we, being willing to increase the 
wealth of our people, and not thinking it advisable for this pur- 
pose to make use of the tedious methods of merchandise and 
commerce, which liave been always promoted by a faction among 
the worst of our subjects, and were so wisely disoountenanced by 
the best of them in the late reign, do hereby enact by our sole 
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will and pleasur*, that every ahilliDg in Great Britain shall paaa 
in all payments 'for the sum of fourteen pence, till the first of 
Septemhor next, and that every other piece of money shall rise 
and pass in current payment in the same proportion. The advan- 
tage which will accrue to these nations by this oar royal dona- 
tive, will visibly appear to all men of sound principles, who are 
BO justly famous for their antipathy to strangers, and would not 
eee the landed interest of their country weakened by the impor- 
tations of foreign gold and silver. But since by reason of the 
great debts which we have contracted abroad, duriog our fifteen 
yoars reign, as well as of onr present exigencies, it will be neces- 
sary to fill our esohequer by the most prudent and expeditious 
methods, we do also hereby order every one of our subjects to 
bring in these his fourteen-penny pieces, and all the other current 
cash of this kingdom, by what new titles soever dignified or dis- 
tinguished, to the master of our mint, who, after having set a 
mark upon them, shall deliver out to them, on or after the first 
of September aforesaid, their respective Hums, takiug only four 
pence for ourself for such his mark on every fourteen penny 
piece, which from henceforth shall pass in payment for eighteen- 
pcnce, and so in proportion for the rest. By this method, the 
money of this nation will be more by one third than it is at 
present; and we shall content ourselves with not quite one fifth 
part of the current cash of our loving subjects; whioh will but 
barely suffice to clear the interest of those sums in which we 
stand indebted to our most dear brother and ancient ally. We 
are glad of this opportunity of shewing such an instance of oitr 
goodness to our subjects, by this our royal edict, which shall bo 
read in every parish church in Great Britain, immediately aftej 
the celebrati:n of high mass. For such is our pleasure." 
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It bas bocn usaal these maii; jeara for writers, who b&ve ap- 
proved the scheme of goverumeDt which has taken place, to eX' 
plain to the people the rcasoDahleDess of those prinoiples which 
have prevailed, and to justify the cooduct of those who act in 
%nformity to eaob principles. It therefore happens well for the 
^arty which is undermost, when a work of this nature falls into 
the hauda of those who coDtent themselves to attack their prin- 
ciples, without exposing their persons, or singling out any par- 
ticular objects for satire and ridicule. This manner of proceed- 
ing is no iucoDBiderabte piece of merit in writers, who are often 
more inSueuccd by a desire of fame, than a regard to the public 
good ; and who, by this means, lose many fair opportunities of 
shewing their own wit, or of gratifying the ill-nature of their 
readers. 

When a man thinks a party engaged in such measures as tend 
to the ruiu of his country, it is certainly a very laudable and vir- 
tuous action in him to make war after this manner upon the whole 
body. But as several casuists are of opinion, that in a battle 
you should disoharge upon the gross of the enemy, without level- 
ling your piece at any particular person ; so in this kind of com- 
bat also, I cannot think it fair to aim at any one man, and make 
his character the mark of your hostilities. There is now to be 
teen iu the castle of Milan, a cannon bullet, inscribed, ' This to 
die Maresohal de Crequi,' which was the very ball that abot him. 
An author who points his satire at a great man is to be looked 
upon in the same view with the engineer who signalized himself 
by this ungenerous practice. 

But as tba spirit of the whigs and tories shews itself, upon 
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every oooaaion, to be very widely different ftom one Rnother; so 
is it particularly visiblQ in tlio writings of tliis kind, which have 
been publiahed by each party. The latter may, indeed, aBsigu 
one reason to justify theraaelvea ia this practice ; that having 
nothing of any manner of weight to offer against the principles 
of their antagonists, if they speak at all, it must be against their 
persons. When they cannot refute an adversary, the ehortest 
way is to libel him ; and to endeavour at the making Lis person 
odious, when they cannot represent his notions as absurd. 

The Eiaminer was a paper, in the last reign, which was the 
favourite work of the party. It was ushered into the world by 
a letter from a secretary of state, setting forth the great genius 
of the author, the tisefnlness of his design, and the mighty con- 
sequences that were to be expected from it. It is said to have 
been written by those among them whom they looked upoD as 
their most celebrated witfi and politicians, and was dispersed into 
all quarters of the nation with great industry and expense. Who 
would not have expected, that at least the rules of decency and 
candour would be obscrred in sacb a performance ? but, instea*! 
of this, you saw all the great men, who had done eniinent services 
to their country but a few years before, draughted out one by 
one, and baited in their turns. No sanctity of character, or priv- 
ilege of sex, exempted persons from this barbarous usage. 
Several of our prelates were the standing marks of public rail- 
lery, and many ladies of the first quality branded by name for 
matters of fact, which, as they were false, were not heeded, and, 
if they had been true, were innocent. The dead themselvea 
were not spared. And here I cannot forbear taking notice of a 
kind of wit which has lately grown into fashion among the versi- 
fiers, epigrammatists, and other authors, who think il sufficient 
to distinguish themselves by their zeal for what they call the 
liigb church, while they sport with the moat tremendous parts of 
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revealed religion. Kverj one has Beisn epigrams npon I 
ceased fathers of onr church, where the vhole thought has 
upou hell-fire. Patriots, who ought to be remembered with 
honour by their poaterity, have been introduced ae speakers in a 
state of torments. There b something dreadful even in rcpeatr 
ing these execrable pieces of wit, which no man who really be- 
lieves another life, can peruse without fear and trembling. It is 
astonishing to see readers who call themselves Christians, ap- 
plauding such diabolieal mirth, and seeming to rejoice in tbe 
doom which is pronounced against their enemies, by such aban- 
doned scribblers. A wit of tliis kind may, with great truth, be 
compared to the fool in the Proverbs, ' who plays with arrows, 
ire-brands, and death, and says, Am I not in sport ! ' 

I must, in justice to the more sober and ooDsiderate of that 
party, confess, that many of them were highly scandaliEed at that 
personal slander and reflection which was flung out so freely by the 
libellers of the last reign, as well as by those profane liberties which 
have been since continued. And as for those who are either the 
authors or admirers of such compositions, I would have them 
SDUsider with themselves, whether the name of a good ohuroh- 
mnn can atone for the want of that charity which is the most 
Cbseutial part of Christianity. They would likewise do well to 
reflect, how, by these methods, the poison has run freely into the 
minds of the weak and ignorant : heightened their rage against 
many of their fellow-subjcots ; and almost divested them of the 
sommon sentiments of humanity. 

In the former part of this paper, I have hinted that the de- 
:Ign of it is to oppose the principles of those who are enemies to 
:he present government, and the main body of that party who 
espooae those principles. But even in such general attacks there 
are certam measures to be kept, which may have a tendency 
rather to gain, than to irritate those wbo difior with you in thi>ii 



Bentiinents. The Esaminer would not aJlcvr aucb aa weru of a 
contrary opinioQ to him, to be either Christians or fellow-subjucte. 
With him they were all atheists, deists, or apostates, and a sepa- 
rate oommouwcalth amoog themselves, that ought either to be 
extirpated, or, when he was in a better humour, only to be 
banished out of their native country. They were often put in 
mind of some approaching execution, and therefore all of them 
advised to prepare themselves for it, aa men who bad then no- 
thing to take care of, but how tc die decently. In ahort, the 
Examiner seemed to make no diatinctiou between conquest and 
destruction. 

The conduct of thia work has bitherto been regulated by 
different viewa, and shall continue to be so ; unless the party it 
has to deal with, draw upon themselves another kind of treat- 
ment. For if they shall persist in pointing their batteries against 
particular persons, there are no laws of war, that forbid the 
making of reprisals. In the mean time, this undertaking shall 
be managed with that generous spirit which was so remarkable 
among the Romans, who did not subdue a country in order to 
put the inhabitanta to fire and sword, but to incorporate them 
into their own community, and make them happy in the aoms 
government with themselvea. 
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It ia very unlucky for thoae who make it their b 
popular murmura and discontents against his Majesty's govern- 
ment, that they find ao very few and so very improper > 



for them. To shew how hard they arc set in this partiualar, 
there are several, who for want of other materials, are forced to 

rcpreBCDt the bill which has passed this session, for lajiDg an ad- 
ditional tax of two BhtUings in the pound upon land, as a kind of 
grievance upon the auhject. If this he a matter of complaint, 
it ought in justice to fall upon those who have made it necessary. 
Had there been no rebellion, there would have been no increase 
of tho land-tax : so that in proportion as a man declares his 
aversion to the one, he ought to testify his abhorrence of the 
other. But it is very remarkable that those, who would per- 
suade the people that they are aggrieved hy this additional 
burden, are the very persons who endeavour, in their ordinary 
conversation, to extenuate the heinousness of the rebellion, and 
who express the greatest tenderness for the persons of the rebels. 
They shew a particalar indulgence for that unnatural insur- 
rection which has drawn this load upon us, and are angry at the 
means which were necessary for suppressing it. There needs no 
clearer proof of the spirit and intention with which they act; 
I shall, therefore, advise my fellow -freeholders to consider the 
character of any person who would possess them with the notion 
of a hardship that is put upon the country by this tax. If he be 
one of known alfection to the present establish me nt, they may 
imagine there is some reason for complaint. But if, on the con- 
trary, he be one who has shown himself indifferent as to the suc- 
cess of the present rebellioUj or is suspected as a private abettor 
of it, they may take it for granted, his complaint against the 
land-tax is either the rage of a disappointed man, or the artifice 
of one who would alienate their afTcctions from the present 
government. 

The expence which will arise to the nation from this rebel- 
lion, is already computed at near a million. And it is a melan- 
choly consideration for the freeholders of Great Britain, that tho 
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treaBon of their fellow- subjects should bring upon then as great 
* jhiirge as the war with France. At the same time every rea- 
sonable man among them will pay a tax with at least as great 
cbcerfulneSB for stifling a civil war in itfi birth, as for carrying 
on a war in a foreign country. Had not our first supplies been 
effectual for the crushing of our domestic enemies, we should im- 
mediately have beheld the whole kingdom a. scene of slaughter and 
disolation : whereas, if we had failed in our first attempts upon 
a distant nation, we might havo repaired the losses of one cam- 
paign by the advantages of anotlier, and after several victorieH 
gained over us, might still have kept the enemy from our gates. 

As it was thus absolutely necessary to raise a sum that might 
enable the goTernment to put a speedy stop to the rebellion, so 
could there be no method thought of for raising such a sum more 
proper, than this of Uyiug au additional tax of two shillings in 
the pound upon land, | 

Id the first place : this tax lias been so often tried, that we 
know the exact produce of it, which in any new project Is always 
very doubtful and uncertain. As we are thus aci^uainted with 
the produce of this tax, we find it is adeijuate to the services for 
which it ia designed, and that the additional tax is proportioned 
to the supernumerary ezpenoe, which falls upon the kingdom 
this year by the unnatural rebellion, as it has been above 
elated. 

In the next place : no other tax could have been thought of, 
upon which so much money would have been immediately ad- 
vanced as was necessary iu so critical a juncture for pushing our 
successes against the rebels, and preventing the attempts of their 
friends and confederates both at home and abroad. No body 
cares to make loans upon a new and untried project ; wherea) 
men never fail to bring in their money upon a laud-tax, when 
the premium or interest allowed them, is suited to the haiard 
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the; run bj such loans to the government. And here one cannot 
but bewail the misfortune of our eountry, wbeu we consider, that 
the house of commons had last jear reduced this interest to four 
per cent., bj which means there was a. considerable saving to the 
nation j htit that this jeaj the; have been forced to give six per 
cent., as well knowing the fatal consequences that might have 
ensued, bad there not been an interest allowed, which would 
certainly enoourage the lender to venture, in sucb a time of dan' 
ger, what was indispensably ncceasar; for the exigences of the 
public. 

Besides ; this is a method for raising a sum of money, that, 
with the ordinary tales, will in all probability defray the whole 
expcnce of the year ; so that there is no burden laid upon our 
posterity, who have been sufficiently loaded by other means of 
raising money ; nor any deficiency to be hereafter made up by 
ourselves ; which has been our case in so many other subsidies. 

To this we may add ; that we have no example of any other 
tax, which in its nature would so particularly affect tbc enemies to 
his Majesty's government, -MuUitudes of Papists and Nonjurors 
will he obliged to furnish a double proportion out of their re- 
venues towards the clearing of that espence, which by their open 
and secret practices they have been instrumental in bringing 
upon their fellow-suhjects. 

I shall only mention one consideration more ; that no other 
tax is so likely to eease as this is, when there is no farther oc- 
casion for it. This tax is established by a bouse of commons, 
which, by virtue of an act of parliament passed a few years ago, 
must consiat for tbe most part of landed men ; so that a great 
share uf the weight of it must necessarily fall upon the memhers 
of their own body. As this is an instance of their pnblio spirit, 
BO we may be sure they would not have exerted it, had there not 
been an absolute necessity : nor can we douht, that for the aams 
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reasonH, when this necesBit^f ceases, they will take tlie first op- 
portunity of easing themselves in this particular, as well as those 
whom they ropreeenl It is a. celebrated notion of a patriot, who 
signally distinguished himself for the liberties of his country, 
that a house of commons should never grant such subsidies ax 
are easy to be raised, and give no pain to the people, lesi tlie 
nation should acquiesce under a burden they did not feel, and 
see it perpetuated without repining. Whether this notion might 
not be too refined, I shall not determine ; but by what has been 
already said, I think we may promise ourselves, that this ad- 
ditional tax of two siiiUings in the pound, will not be continued 
another year, because we may hope the rebellion will be entirely 
ended in this. 

And here, I believe, it must ba obvious to every one's reflec- 
tion, that the rebellion might not have concluded so soon, had 
not this method been made use of for that end. A foreign po- 
tentate trembles at the thought of entering into a war with sc 
wealthy an enemy as the British nation, when he finds the whole 
landed interest of the kingdom engaged to oppose him with their 
united force ; and at all times ready to employ against him such 
a part of their revenues, as shall bo sufficient to bnffle his de- 
signs upon their oountry : especially when none can imagine, that 
he expects an encouragement from those, whose fortunes are 
either lodged in the funds, or employed in trade. 

The wisdom, therefore, of the present bouse of oomraons has 
by this tax, not only enabled the king to subdue those of his own 
Bubjeete, who have been actually in arms against him, but to di- 
vert any of his neighbours from the hopes of leading them a com- 
petent aBsistance. 
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■ Quails In EarotE lipli. ut per jngi Cyntbl, ^^^^^^^| 

B SmnwtDluiiicIinFiia: qouii -mills aBcaOg ^^^^^^| 

^ BiDO atqQe hlng glomisnuitar Onidn: llli pUntnni ^I^^^H 

L PeriliuBiero, gnKlleuiqae DvH supeKmlUfit omnn *^^^l 

It is not easy for any one who eaw the magnificence of yes 
terday in the court of Great Britain,* to turn his thoughts for 
some time after on uny other subject. It was a Holemijity every 
way suited to the birth-dsy of a princess, who is the delight of 
our nation, and the glory of lier sex. Homer tella us, that when 
the daughter of Jupiter presented herself among a. crowd of 
goddesses, she was distinguished from the rest by her graceful 
stature, and known by her superior beauty, notwithstanding they 
were all beautiful. Such was the appearance of the Princess of 
Wales among our British ladies ; or (to use a more Bolemn 
phrase) of ' the King's daughter among her honourable women.' 
Her Royal Highness, in the midst of such a circle, raises in the 
beholder the idea of a fine picture, where (notwitlistanding the 
diversity of pleasing objects that fill up the canvas) the principal 
figure immediately takes the eye, and fixes the attention. 

When this excellent princess was yet iu her father's court, 
she was so celebrated foi the beauty of her person, and the ao- 
compliahraents of her mind, that there was no prince in the 
empire who had room for such an alliance, that was not ambitioua 
of gaining her into his family, either as a daughter, or as a con- 
sort. He, who is now the chief of the crowned heads in Europe, 
and was then King of Spain, and heir to all the dominions of 
the house of Austria, sought her in marriage. Could her mind 
have been captivated with the glories of this world, she tad them 
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tR laid before her ; but she generonslj declined them, becanaa 
ebo Baw the acceptance of them was inconsistent with what she 
esteems mare than all the glories of this world, the enjoyment 
of her religion. Providence, however, kept in store a reward for 
such an exalted virtue ; and, hy the secret methods of its wis- 
dom, opened a way for her to become the greatest of her sex, 
among those who profess that faith to whioh she adhered with so 
much ohristian magnanimity. 

This her illustrious coadnct might, in the eye of the world, 
have lost ita merit, bad so accomplished a prtDce lui hia Boyal 
Highneas declared bis pasaion for the same alliance at that time: 
it would then have been no wonder that all other proposals had 
been rejected. But it was the fame of this heroic constancy that 
determined his Royal HighncBs to desire in marriage a princess 
whoso personal charms, which had before been ao UQivcrsally ad- 
mired, were now become the least part of her character. We, of 
the British nation, have reason to rejoice, that such a proposal 
was made and accepted ; and that her Royal Highness, with re- 
gard to these two aucoessive treaties of marriage, shewed as 
much prudence in her compliance with tbe one, as piety in her 
refuaal of tbe other. 

The princess was no sooner arrived at Hanover, than she im- 
proved tbe lustre of that court, which was before reckoned among 
the politest in Europe; and increased the aatisfactioQ of that 
people, who were before looked upon as the happiest in the 
empire. She immediately became the darling of the Princess 
Sophia, who was acknowledged in all tbe courts of Europe the 
most accomplished woman of the age in which she lived, and who 
was uot a little pleaaed with the conversation of one in whom slis 
saw so lively an image of her own youth. 

But I shall insist no longer on that reputation which her 
fioyal Highness has acquired in other countries. We daily di» 



er those admirable quaKtiea for irliich ske ia ho ^nstlj famed, 
and rejoice to see them exerted in onr own conntry, where we 
OJraelves are made happy by tlieir influence. We are the more 
pleased to behold the throne of these kingdoms Burroundcd hy a 
uerous and beautiful progeny, when we consider the virtues 
of those from whom they descend. Not only the features, but 
the mind of the parent, is often copied out in the offspring. But 
the princess we are Bpenkiug of lakes the Burest method of mak- 
ing her royal issue like herself, by instilling early into their 
minds all the principles of religion, virtue, and honour, and soa- 
Boning their tender years with all that knowledge which they are 
capable of receiving. What may we not hope from such an un- 
common eare in the edueation of the children of Great Britain, 
who are directed by such precepts, and will be formed by saoh 
on example I 

The conjugal Tirtues are so remarkable in her Royal High- 
ness, as to deserve those just and generous returns of lovo and 
tenderness, for which the prince, her husband, is so universally 
celebrated. 

But there is no part of her Eoyal Highncss's character which 
we observe with greater pleasure, than that hehaviour by which 
she has so muah endeared herself to iiis Majesty ; though, indeed, 
we have no reason to he surprised at this mutual intercourse of 
duty and affection, when we consider so wise and virtuous a 
princess possessing, in the same sacred person, the kindest of 
fathers aud the best of kings. And here it is natural for us to 
congratulate our own good fortune, who see our sovereign blessed 
with a numerous issue, among whom are heirs male in two direct 
deseenta, which has not happened in the reign of any English 
king since the time of his Majesty's great ancestor Edward tha 
third, and is a felicity not enjoyed by the subjects of any other 
of the kings of Europe who ape his contemporarSea. We are 



like men entertained with the view of a spacious landscape, 
where the eye passes OTer one pleasing proapect-iDto another, tHl 
the sight IB lost by degrees in a auccession of delightful objects, 
and leaves ns in the persuasion that there remain Btill more be- 
hind. 

But if we regard her Royal Highness in that light which 
diffuses the greatest glory round a human character, we shall find 
the christian no less conspicuous than the princess. She is as 
eminent for a sincere piety in the practice of religion, as for an 
inviolable adherence to its principles. She is constant in her at- 
tendance on the daily offices of our church, and by her serious 
and devout comportment on these solemn occasions, gives an ex 
ample that is very often too much wanted in courts. 

Her religion is equally free from the weakness of superstition, 
and the sourness of enthusiasm. It is not of that uncomfortable 
melancholy nature which disappoints its own end, by appearing 
uuamiable to those whom it would gain to its interests. It dis- 
covers itself in the genuine effects of Christianity, in affability 
compassion, benevolence, evenness of mind, and all the offices of 
an active and universal charity. 

As a cheerful temper is the necessary result of these virtues, 
BO it shines out in all the parts of her conversation, and dissipates 
those apprehensions which naturally hang on the timorous or the 
modest, when they are admitted to the honour of her presence. 
There is none that does not listen with pleasure to a person in sa 
high a station, wbo condescends to make herself thus agreeable, 
by mirth without levity, and wit without ill-nature. 

Her Royal Highness is, indeed, possessed of all those talents 
which make conversation either delightful or improving. As she 
has a fine taste of the elegant arts, and ia skilled in several 
modern languages, her discourse is not confined to the ordinary 
subjects or forms of conversation, but can adapt itself with ag 
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nncommoD grace to every oocasioD, and eDterlaiD tbe politeat 
perBons of different nntiooB. I need not meotioQ, what is ob- 
lerved by every one, that agreeable tam which appears in ber 
nntiments upon the moat ordinary affairs of life, and whic'n is 
BO suitable to the delicacy of her sex, the politeoeBS of her eduok- 
tion, and the Bplendoar of ber quality. 

It would be vain to think of drawing into the compass of thia 
paper, the pany eminent virtues which adorn the character of 
this great priucosa ; but as it is one chief end of this undertaking 
to make the people sensible of the blessings which they enjoy 
ander hia Majesty's reign, I eould not but lay hold on this op- 
portunity to speak of that which ought, in jostioe, to be reckoned 
among the greatest of them. 
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lODA barbams, liDpetn ■trs 



Foe the honour of his Majesty, and the safety of hia govern- 
ment, we cannot but observe, that those who have appeared tha 
greatest enemies to both, are of that rank of men, who are com 
monly distinguished by the title of Fox-huuters, As several of 

■ ThiH Freeholder, together with tbo 44tb and -ITth, on a tory foi-Iiatiler 
h&ve all the ease and gaiety of tbe beat Spectattire on Sir Roger de Cover! ey 
And, in general, we may observe, that the gentle graces of Mr. Addiion 
never forsake him, in a paper of bumoor ; the bent of hb gening lying so 
Btrongly that way. 

If be any where writes beneath himself in the Freebo!"' <r, it iflin those 
grarer parts, which seem scarce suaeeptible of embeUishn int, ^as those on 
the babeas-corpos, and the land-tax), or which reonire UfOre time and re- 
collection in a writer who would do justice to liis subject (as those on trad^ 
and government) than be bad tu bcatow upon tliem. Not but another 
reason might be. that be parposely restrained his wit, on mnnj oocasiona, 
the better to adspt himself to the apprebenKOO of bis plainer readers, 
w bom he was chiefly coocemed to manage, and whose idiot pr^udiees hi 
wanted to remove. 
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these have had no part of their education in oitiea, campa, or 
oourtB, it is doubtful whether they are of greater ornament or 
use to the nation in which they lire. It would be an everlaBt- 
ing reproach to politics, should such men be able to orerturn an 
establishment which has been formed by the wisest laws, and ia 
supported by the ablest heada. The wrong notions and preju- 
dices which cleave to many of these country gentlemen, who have 
always lived out of the way of being better informed, are not 
easy to be conceived by a person who has never convereed witli 

That I may give my readers an image of these rural states- 
men, I shall, without farther preface, set down an account of a 
discourse I chanced to have with one of thera some time ago. I 
was travelling towards one of the remote parts of England, when 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, seeing a country gentleman 
trotting before me with a spaniel by his horse's side, I made up 
to him. Our conversation opened, as usual, upon the weather; 
in which we were very unanimous ; having both agreed that it 
was loo dry for the season of the year. My fellow-traveller, 
upon this, observed to me, that there had been no good weather 
since the revolution. I was a little startled at so extraordinary 
a remark, but would not interrupt him till he proceeded to tell 
Bie of the fine weather they used to have in King Charles the 
second's reign. I only answered that I did not see how the bad- 
ness of the weather could be the king's fault; and, without wait 
ing for his reply, asked him whose house it was we saw upon a 
rising ground at a little distance from us. He told me it belonged 
to an old fanatical our, Mr. Such-a-one, ' You must have heard 
of him,' says he, 'he's one of the Rump.' I knew the gentleman's 
character upon hearing his name, but assured him, that to my 
knowledge he was a good churchman : ' Ay I ' saya he, with i 
kind of surprise, ' We weie tuld in the country, that he spo^ 
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twice, in the Queen's time, againet taking off the datiea upon 
Frencli claret.' This naturally led ua in the prooeedinga of late 
parliaments, upon wliicli occasion be affirmed rnnodlj, that there 
had not been one good law passed since King William's accession 
to the throne, except the act for preserring the game. I had a 
mind to see him out, and therefore did not care for contradicting 
him. ' Is it not hard,' says he, ' that honest gentlemen should bo 
taken into custody of messengers to prevent them from acting 
according to their couscienoes? Bui,' says he, ' what can we ex- 
pect when a parcel of factions sous of whores ' He was 

going on ill great passion, but chanced to miss his dog, who was 
amusing himself about a bush, that grew at some distance behind 
us. We stood still till he had whistled him up; when he fell into 
a long panegyric upon his spaniel, who seemed, indeed, excellent 
In bis kind : but I found the most remarkable adventure of hit 
life was, that he had once like to have worried a disseuting- 
teacher. The master could hardly sit on his horse for laughing 
all the while he was giving me the particulars of this story, which 
I found had mightily endeared his dog to him, and as he himself 
told me, had made him a great favourite among all the honest 
gentlemen of the country. We were at length diverted from 
this piece of mirth by a post-boy, who winding his horn at us, my 
companion gave him two or three curses, and left the way clear 
for him. ' I fancy,' said I, 'that post brings news from Scotland. 
I shall long to see the next Gazette.' ' Sir,' says he, ' I make tt 
a rule never to believe any of your printed news. We never see, 
sir, how things go, except now and then in Dyer's Letter, and I 
read that more for the style than the news. The man has a 
clever pen, it must be owned. But is it not strange that we 
should be making war upon Church of England men, with Dutch 
and Swiss soldiers, men of anti monarchical principles ? theso 
foreigners will never be loved in England, sir ; they have not 
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tbat vlt and good-breeding that we have.' I must confess I did 
not expect to hear mj new acquaintaooe value himaelf Dpon tbeeo 
qualifications, but finding him aucb a critic upon foreigners, I 
asked him if he bad ever trayelled j he told me, be did not know 
what travelling was good for, but to teach a man to ride the great 
horse, to jabber French, and to talk against passive obedience 
to which be added, that be scarce ever knew a traveller in bia 
life who had not forsook his principles, and lost his bunting-seat. 
' For mj part,' sajs be, ' I and mj father before me have always 
been for paaaive-obedience, and shall be alwajs for opposing a 
prince who makes Uise of ministers that are of another opinion. 
But where do you intend to inn to-night? {for we wore now coma 
in sight of the next town) I can help you to a very good landlord 
if you will go along with me. He is a lusty, jolly fellow, that 
lives well, at least three yards in the girt, and the best Church 
of England man upon the road.' I bad a curiosity to see this 
bigh-cburcb inn-keeper, as well as to enjoy more of the conver- 
sation of my fellow-traveller, and therefore readily consented to 
set OUT horses together for that night. As we rode side by side 
through the town, I was let into the characters of all the princi- 
pal inhabitants whom we met in our way. One was a dog, another 
a whelp, another a cur, and another the son of a bitch, under 
which several denominations were comprehended all that voted 
on the whig side, in the last election of burgesses. As for those 
of his own party, he distinguished them by a nod of his hoad, 
and asking them how they did by their christian names. Upon 
our arrival at the iun, my companion fetched out the jolly land- 
lord, who knew him by bis whistle. Many endearments and pri 
vate whispers passed between them ; though it was easy to see, 
by the landlord's scratching his head, that things did not go to 
their wishes. The landlord had swelled his body to a prodigious 
■ize, and worked up bis complection to a standing c 



hia Beal for the prosperity of the oborob, wbicb be expressed 
every hour of the day, as hia customers dropt io, by repeated 
bumpers. He had not time to go to ohurch himself, but, as my 
friend told me id my ear, had headed a mob at the pulling down 
of two or three meetiug-houses. While supper waa preparing, 
he enlarged upon the happiness of the neighbouring sbire ; ' For,' 
says he, ' there is scarce a Presbyterian iu the whole county, ex- 
cept the bishop.' In short, I found by bis discourao that he had 
learned a great deal of politics, but not one word of religion, 
from the paraon of hia parish ; and, indeed, that he had scarce 
any other notion of religion, but that it consisted in hating Pres- 
byterians. I bad a. remarkable instance of Lis notions in this 
particular. Upon seeing a poor deerepid old woman pass under 
the window where we sat, he desired me to take notice of bcr ; 
and afterwards informed mc, that she was generally reputed a 
witch by the country people, but that, for his part, he was apt to 
believe she was a Presbyterian. 

Supper was no sooner served in, than he took occasion, from 
a shoulder of mutton that lay before us, to cry up the plenty of 
England, which would be the happiest country in the world, pro 
vidcd we would live within ourselves. Upon which, ho expatiated 
on the inconveniences of trade, that carried from us the com- 
modities of our country, and made a pajcel of upstarts as rich 
as men of the most ancient families of fiogland. He then de- 
clared frankly, that he had always been against all treaties and 
alliances with foreigners ; ' Our wooden walls,' says he, ' are our 
security, and wc may bid defiance to the whole world, especially 
if they should attack us when the militia is out.' I ventured to 
reply, that I had as great an opinion of the English fleet as he 
had ; but I could not see how they could bo paid, and manned, 
and fitted out, unless we encouraged trade and navigation. He 
replied, with some vehemence, that he would undertake to prove 
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trade wuuld be the ruin of tLe English nation. I nould fain 
have put hiiu upon it; but he contented himself with affirming 
it more eagerly, to which he added two or three curses upon the 
London merehanta, not forgetting the directors of the bauk. 
After supper, he asked me if I was an admirer of punch : and 
immediately called for a sneaker. I took this occasion to in- 
sinuate the advantages of trade, by observing to him, that water 
was the only native of England that could be made use of on this 
occasion j but that the lemonp, the brandy, the sugar, and the 
Qutineg, were all foreigners. This put him into some cotifuBion ; 
but the landlord, who overbeard mo, brought him off, by affirm- 
ing, that for constant use, there was no liquor like a cup of Eng- 
lish water, provided it had malt enough in it. My 'sq^uire laugh- 
ed heartily at the conceit, and made the landlord sit down with 
UB. We sat pretty late over our punch ; and, amidst a great 
deal of improving discourse, drank the healths of several persons 
in the country, whom I had never heard of, that, they both aa- 
Bured me, were the ablest statesmen in the nation ; and of some 
Londoners, whom they extolled to the skies for their wit, and 
who, I knew, passed in town for silly fellows. It being now 
midnight, and my friend perceiving by bis almanac that the moon 
was up, he called for bis horses, and took a sudden resolutiou to 
go to bis house, which was at three miles distance from the town, 
after having bethought himself that he never slept well out of 
bis own bod. He shook me very heartily by the hand at parting, 
and discovered a great air of satisfaction in bis looks, that he 
had met with an opportunity of shewing his parts, and left me ■ 
much wiser man than he found me. 
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Mor^uA Uifl[tlrut-* 



In the wars of Europe whioli were waged uinoog our forft- 
fktLjrB, it was usuiU for the enemy, when there w us & king in 
the fiel<l, to deniBDd b; a trumpet in what part of the camp he 
reaided, that they might avoid fitiiig upon the royal pavilion. Our 
party-eoutcsts iu Euglaud were heretofore managed with the 
anrne kind of decency and good -breeding. The peraou of the prince 
was always looked upon as sacred ; atid whatever severe usage 
his friends or ministers met with, none presumed to direct their 
hostitltiea at their Bovcreign. The enemies of our present settle- 
ment are of such a, coarse kind of make, aod so equally void of 
loyalty and good manners, that they are grown scarrilous upon 
the royal family, and treat the most exalted characters with the 
most opprobrious language. 

This petulance in oouveraation is particularly observed to pre- 
vail among some of that sex where it appears the most unbe- 
ooming and the most unnatural. Many of these act with the 
greater licentiousness, because they know they can act with the 
greater Impunity, This consideration, indeed, engages the moat 
generous and well-bred even of our she malecontents, to make no 
ill use of the mdulgence of our law-givers ; and to discover in 
their debates at least the delicacy of the woman, if not the dutj 
of the Hobject. But it is generally remarked, that every one of 
them who is a shrew in domestic life, is now become a scold ia 
politics. And as for those of the party, who are of a superior 
rank and unblemished virtue, it must be a melancholy refleetion 
for them to consider that all the common women of the town ure 
of their side ; for which leasoa they ought to preserve a more 
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tL&n ordinary modeatj in their aatirical esoursions, lliat their 
obaracters may not be liable to easpicion. 

If there is Dot some method found out for allaying these 
heate and animoaitiea among the fair aes, one does not know to 
what outrages they may proceed. I remember ft hero in Scarron, 
who, finding himself opposed by a mixed multitude of both soies 
with a great deal of virulent language, after haying brought them 
to a submission, gaye order {to keep them from doing farther 
mischief) that the men should be disarmed of their clubs, and 
that the women should have their nails pared. We are not yet 
reduced to the necessity of applying such violent remedies ; 
but as we daily receive accounts of ladies battling it on both 
aides, and that those who appear against the constitution, make 
war npon their antagonists by many unfair practices and unwar- 
rantable methods, I think it is very convenient there should be a 
carte! settled between them. If they have not yet agreed upon 
any thing of this nature among themselves, I would propose to 
them the following plan, in which I have sketched our several 
rules suited to the politest sex in one of the most civilized 



That in every political rencounter between woman and 
woman, no weapon shall be made use of but the tongue. 

That in the course of the engagement, if either of the com- 
batants, finding herself bard pressed by her adversary, ahall pro- 
ceed to personal reflections, or discovery of secrets, they shall be 
parted by the standers by. 

That when both sides are drawn up in a full assembly, it 
shall not be lawful for above fire of them to talk at the same 

That if any shall detract from a lady's character, (unless she 
be absent) the said detraciress shall be forthwith ordered to tha 
lowest place of the room. 
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Tlat none proaume to speak disrespectfully of bis Majeatj, 
or any of the royal family, on pain of three hours silence. 

That none be porraitted to speak spightfully of the e 
unless they can produce vouchers that they have hecn there. 

That the making use of news whiuh goes about in whisper, 
unless the author ba produced, or the fact well attested, shall 
be deemed fighting with white powder, tutd contrary to the law8 
of war. 

That any one who produces libels or lampoons, shall be re- 
garded in the same manner, as one who shoots with poisoned 
bullets. 

That when a lady is thoroughly convinced of the falsehood 
of any story she has related, she aliall give her parole not to tell 
it for a certain truth that winter. 

That when any matter of doubt arises, which cannot other- 
wise be decided, appeal shall be made to a toast, if there be any 
such in the company. 

That no coquette, notwithstanding she can do it with a good 
air, shall bo allowed to sigh for the danger of the church, or to 
shiver at the apprehensions of fanaticism. 

That when a woman has talked an hour and a half, it ahall 
be lawful to call her down to order. 

As this civil discord among the sisterhood of Qreat Britain 
is likely to engage them in a long and lingering war, consisting 
altogether of drawn battles, it is the more necessary that there 
should be a cartel settled among them. Besides, as our English 
ladies are at present the greatest atateswomen in Europe, they 
will be in danger of making themselves the most unamiahle part 
of their sex, if they continue to give a loose to intemperate lan- 
guage, and to a low kind of ribaldry, wliich is not used among 
the women of fashion in any other country. 

Discretion and good-nature have been always looked upon ai 
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the distingnisbiug ornaments of female oonTersatlon. The wo- 
man, 'whose price is above rnbies,' has no particular in the cha- 
racter given of her by the wise man, more endearing, than that 
' she openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is the 
law of kindness.' Besides, every fierce she-iealot shoald con- 
sider, that however any of the other sex may seem to applaud 
her a,s a, partisan, there is none of them who would not he afraid 
of associating himself with her in any of the more private rela- 
tions of life. 

I shall only add, that there is no talent so pernicions aa 
eloquence, to those who have it not under command : For which 
reason, women who are so liberally gifted by nature in this par- 
ticular, ought to study, with the greatest application, the rules 
of female oratory, delivered in that excellent treatise, entitled, 
' the Government of the Tongue.' Had that author foreseen the 
political ferment which ia now raised among the aei, he would 
probably have made his book larger by some chapters than it is 
at present : but what is wanting in that work may, I hope, in 
some measure, be supplied by the above-written cartel 
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BoUum ImpmtuDiLfn, eiT«, onm genta deontm. 
liiilMltqDS rifto geiitli Vuo. 

A PHTsrciAN makes use of various methods for the recovery 
of sick persons ; and though some of them are painfiil, and all of 
them disagreeable, his patients are never angry at him, because 
they know he has nothing in view besides the restoring of them 
to a good state of health, I am forced to treat the disaffected 
part of his Majesty's subjects in the same manner, and may, 
therefore, reasonably expect the same returns of good-will 
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propose Qotliing to myself bat tLeir hnppiaeiis u the end of all 
my eadeavonrs ; and am forced to adapt difiereat remcdiea to 
those differeot conBtitutions, which are to be found in such a dia- 
tempered multitude. Some of them can see the unreasonable, 
and some of tbem the ridiculous side of wrong principles, and, 
according to the different frame af their minds, reject an opinioii 
u it carries in it either the appearance of wickedness, or of dan 
ger, or of folly. 

I have endeavoured to expose in these several lights the no- 
tions and practices of those who are eccmies to our present es- 
tablishment. But there is a set of arguments, which I have not 
yet touched upon, and which often succeed, when all others faiL 
There are many who will not quit a project, though they find it 
pernicious, or absurd ; but will readily desist from it, when they 
are convinced it is impracticable. An attempt to subvert the 
present government is, God be thanked, of this nature. I shall, 
therefore, apply the considerations of this paper rather to the 
discretion than the virtue of our malecontents, who should act in 
the present juncture of affairs like experienced gamesters, that 
throw up their cards when they know the game is in the enemiea 
hand, without giving themselves any unnecessary vexation in 
playing it out. 

In the reign of oar two last British sovereigns, those who 
did not favour their interest might be ungenerous enough to act 
upon the prospect of a change, considering the precarious condi- 
tion of their health, and their want of issue to succeed them. 

But at present we enjoy a king of a long-lived family, who ia 
in the vigour of his age, and bleat with a numerous progeny. To 
this we may add his remarkable steadiness in adhering to those 
eohcmes which he has formed upon the maturest deliberation, and 
that submissive deference of his Royal Highness both from duty 
and inclination, to all the measures of his Boyal Pather. Nor 
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must we omit that personal valour so peculiar to his Majesty and 
his illiiHtriouB kouse, which would be sufficient to vuDquish, as we 
find it actually deters, both his foreign and domestic enemies. 

This great priuoe is supported by the whole Protestant inter- 
est of Europe, and strengthened with a long range of alliances 
that reach from one end of the continent to the other. He has 
a great and powerful king for his son-in-law; and can himself 
command, when he pleases, the whole strength of an electorate 
in the empire. Such a combination of aoTereigns puts one in 
mind of the apparition of gods which discouraged jEnoas from 
opposing the will of heaven. When his eyes were cleared of 
that mortal cloud which hung upon them, he saw the several 
celestial deities acting in a, confederacy against him, and immedi- 
ately gave op a cause which was excluded from all possibility of 

But it is the greatest happiness, as well aa the greatest pleas- 
ure of our sovereign, that his chief strength lies in his own king- 
doms. Both the branches of our legislature espouse his causa 
and interest with a becoming duty and zeal. The most consider- 
able and wealthy of hia subjects are convinced, that the pros- 
perity of our sovereign and his people are inseparable ; and we 
are very well satisfied, that hia Majesty, if the necessity of affairs 
should require it, might find among the most dutiful of his sub- 
jects, men celebrated for their military characters, above any of 
the ago in which they live. There is no question but his Majesty 
will be as generally valued and beloved in his British as he is in 
his German dominions, when he shall have time to make his royal 
virtues equally known among us. In the mean while we have 
the satisfaction to find, that his enemies have been only able to 
make ill impressions upon the low and ignorant rabble of the 
nation; and to put the dregs of the people into a ferment. 

We have already teen how poor and contemptible a force hu 
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bnen rnisi d by those who bftvo dared to appear openlj againet hi§ 
Majesty, and how they were headed and encouraged by men 
whose sense of tlieir gnilt made them desperate in forming so 
rash an enterprise, and dispirited in the execntion of it Bui 
we have not yet seen that strength which would be exerted in the 
defence of his Majesty, the Prot«staiit religion, and tlie British 
liberties, were the danger great enough to require it. Should 
the king be reduced to the necessity of setting up the royal 
Standard, bow many thousands would range themselves under it 1 
what a concourse would there be of nobles and patriots I we 
should see men of another spirit than what has appeared among 
the enemies to onr country, and such as would out-shine the re 
belliona part of their fellow- subjects as much in their gallantry 
as in their cause. 

I shall not so much suspect the understaDdinga of our adrcr- 
earies, as to think it necessary to enforce these considerations, by 
putting theiQ in mind of that fidelity and allegiance which is so 
visible in hia Majesty's fleet and army, or of many other partica- 
lars which, in all human probability, will perpetuate our present 
form of government, and which may be saggested to tbem by 
their own private thoughts. 

The party, indeed, that is opposite to our present happy set- 
tlement, seem to be driven out of the hopes of all human methods 
for carrying on their cause, and are, therefore, reduced to the 
poor comfort of prodigies and old women's fables. They begin 
to see armies in the clouds,' when all upon the earth hath for- 
saken them. Nay, I have been lately shewn a written prophecy 
that is handed among them with great secrecy, by which it ap- 
pears their chief reliance at present is upon a Cheshire miller 
who was bom with two thumbs upon one band. 

' The auperstition of Qie people is always resdv to mtiA, in times of 
publia commotion ; and a remarkable aurora bwealt* happened to set fir* 
to it, at that Ijme. 
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I hsTe adilressed this whole paper t: the despair of our male- 
BOQtents, not with a deaign to aggravate the pain of it, bat to 
use it as a means' of making them happy. Let them seriously 
the vexation and disquietude of miod that tliey aro 
troaaaring up for themselves, by strnggHng with a power which 
will be always too hard for them ; and by converting his Majes- 
ty's reign into their own misfortune, whieh every impartial man 
must look upon as the greatest blessing to his country. Let 
them estinguiah those passions, which can only imbitter their 
lives to them, aud deprive them of their share in the happitiesa 
of the community. They may conclude that his Majesty, in 
spite of any opposition they can form against him, will maintain 
his just authority over them ; and whatever uneasiness they may 
give themselves, they can create none in him, excepting only 
because they prevent him from exerting equally his natural good- 
ness and benevolence to every subject in his dominions 
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ment From one or botli of these caiwes their writers derive 
thftt v&riety of humoarB whioL appears among the people in gea- 
erni, aud that iDConsistencj of character which la to be fomd in 
almost every particular person. Sut as a man should alwajg bo 
apou hia guard agaiost the vices to which he is most exposed, so 
we should take a more than ordinary care not to lie at the mercy 
of the weather in our moral conduct, nor to make a capricious 
Qse of that liberty whiob we enjoy by the happlDcss of our civil 
oonstitutioD. 

This inetabiUty of temper ought in a particular mauner to be 
checked, when it shows itself in political affairs, and disposes men 
to wander from one scheme of government to another ; since snob 
a fickleness of behaviour in public measures, cannot hut be at- 
tended with very fatal effects to our country. 

In the first place ; it hinders any great nndertaking, which 
requires length of time for its accomplishment, from bebg 
brought to its duo perfection. There is not any instance in his- 
tory which better confirms this observation, than that which is 
atill fresh in every one's memory. We engaged in the late war 
with a design to reduce an exorbitant growth of power in the 
most dangerous enemy to Great Britain. We gained a long and 
wonderful series of victories, and had scarce any thing loft to do, 
but to reap the fruits of them : when on a sudden our patience 
failed us ; we grew tired of our undertaking ; and received terma 
from those, who were upon the point of giving ns whatever we 
could have demanded of them. 

This mutability of mind in the English, multes the ancient 
friends of our nation very backward to engage with ua in such 
alliances as are necessary for our mutual diifnuce and security, 
It is a common notion among foreignera, that the English are 
good confederates in an enterprise which may be dispatched 
within a short compass of time ; but that they are not to be it- 
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pended upon in a 'work which catmot be finiahcd without conBtaac^ 
and perHCverance. Our Ia,to measaros have so blemished our n&- 
tioDol credit in this particular, that those potentates who are 
entered into treaties with bis present Majesty, have been eolelj 
encouraged to it b; their confidence in his personal firmnesa and 
integrity. 

I need not, after this suggest to my reader the ignominy and 
reproach that faUa upon a nation, which diatinguisbes itself 
among its neighbours by suoh a vavering and unsettled con- 

Tbis our inconsistency in the pursuit of schemes which Lave 
been thoroughly digested, has us bad an influence on our domes- 
tic as on our foreign affairs. Wo are told, that the famous prinoe 
of Conde used to ask the English ambassador, upon the arrival 
of a mail, ' Who was Secretary of State in England by that post ?' 
as a piece of raiUcry upon the fickleness of our polities. But 
what has rendered this a misfortune to our country, is that publis 
ministers have no sooner made themselves masters of their busi- 
uesB, than they have been dismissed from their employments ; 
and that this disgrace has befallen very many of them, not be 
cause they have deserved it, but because the people lore to eef 
new faces in high posts of honour. 

It is a double misfortune to a nation, which is thus given to 
change, when they have a sovereign at the head of them, that is 
prone to fall in with all the turns and veerings of the people. 
Sallust, the gravest of all the Roman historians, who had formed 
his notions of regal authority from the manner in which he sair 
it exerted among the barbarous nations, makes the fallowing re- 
mark ; Plerumque Rrgia voluntatis, uti vehe?nentes, sic mobilet, 
tape ipsee nH adversa. ' The wills of kings, as they are gen- 
erally vehement, are likewise very fickle, and at different times 
opposite to themselves.' Were there any colour for this general 
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obscrration, now mnch does it rcdouod to the honour of ancfa 
princes who nrc exocptiooB to it ! 

The natural co[isei|uetioe of ao unsteady garernmoDt, ia the 
perpetuating of strife and faction among a divided people. 
Whereas a kitig who perHista in those schemeB which he has laid, 
and has no other view in them but the good of his subjects, ex- 
tinguishes all hopes of advanoeraent in those who would grow 
great by an opposition to his mcaBures, and insensibly unites the 
conteuding parties in their common interest. 

Queen EliEabetli, who makes the greatest figure among oar 
English sovereigns, was mont eminently remarkable for that 
Bteadineds and uniformity which ran through all her aotions, 
during that long and glorious reign. She kept ap to her ohoseD 
motto in every part of her life ; and never lost sight of those 
great ends, which she proposed to herself oo her accession to the 
throne, the happiness of her people, and the strengthening of the 
Protestant interest. She often interposed her royal authority to 
break the cabaU which were forming against her first ministers, 
who grew old and died in those stations which they filled with ao 
great abilities. By this moans she baffled the many attempts of 
her foreign and domestic enemies, and entirely broke the whole 
force and spirit of that party among her subjects, which was 
popishly affected, and which was not a little formidable in the 
beginnmg of her reign. 

The frequent changes and alterations in public proceedinge, 
the multiplicity of sohcmes introduced one upon another, with 
the variety of short-lived favourites, that prevailed iii their several 
turns under the government of her aaoceasors, have by degrees 
broken us into those unhappy distinctions and parties, which 
have given so much nneasioess to our kings, and so often endan- 
gered the safety of their people. 

I qnestion not but every impartial reader hath been beforo- 
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hsnd with me, in conaideriiig, on tLis occasion, the happinesa of 
our country under the government of his present Majeaty ; who 
ia ao deaerredly famous for an inSezihle adherence to those eoan- 
eels which have a visihlo tendency to the publio good, and to 
those persons who heartily oonoar with him in promoting these 
hia generous designs. 

A prince of this character will be dreaded by his enemies, 
and served with conrage and aeal by bis friends ; and will either 
instruct us by his esaniple, to fix the unatcadincsa of our politics, 
or by his conduct hinder it from doing us any prejudice. 

Upon the whole, as there is do temper of mind more iinnianly 
in a private person, nor more pernicious to the public in a mem- 
ber of a community, than that changeableness with which wo are 
too justly branded by all our neighbours, it is to be hoped that 
the aomid part of the nation will give no farther occasion for tbis 
reproach but continue steady to that happy establishment which 
Las now taken place among us. And aa obstinacy in prejudices 
which are detrimental to our country, ought not to he mistaken 
for that virtuous resolution and firmness of mind which is neces- 
sary to our prcaervation, it is to be wished that the enemies to 
our constitution would so far indulge themselves in this national 
hnmonr, aa to come into one change more, by falling in with that 
plan of government which at present they think fit to oppose. 
At least we may expect they will be so wise aa to shew a legal 
obedience to the best of kings, who profeaa the duty jf passive 
cbedienoe to the worat 
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When the Atheniaos had long contended against the powor 
of Philip, he demandecl of them t« give up their oratora, as well 
knowing their oppoBition would be soon at an end if it were not 
irritated from time to time by these ton gne- warriors. I have bq- 
deavourcd, for the same reason, to gain our female adversaries, 
aud by tliat means to disarm the party of its principal strength. 
Let them give ua op their women, aud we know by experience 
how in considerable a resiatanoe we are to expect from their 
men, 

Thia sharp poHtical bnmour baa but lately prevailed in so 
great a measure as it now does among the beautiful part of oar 
apeeies. They used to employ themselves wholly in the scenes 
of a domestic life, and provided a woman could keep her house in 
order, she never troubled heraelf about regulating the common- 
wealth. The eye of the mistress was wont to make her pewter 
shine, and to inspect every part of her household furniture as 
much as her looking-glaaa. But at present our discontented ma- 
trons are so conversant in matters of state, that they wholly 
neglect their private affairs : for We may alway^ observe that a' 
gossip in politics is a slattern in her family. 

It is indeed a melancholy thing to see the diaordera of a 
household that is under the conduct of an angry stateawoman, 
who lays out all her thoughts upon the public, and is only atten- 
tive to find out miscarriages in the ministry. Several women of 
thia turn are so earnest in contending for hereditary right, that 
they wholly neglect the education of their sons and heira ; and 
are bo taken up with their zeal for the church, that they cannot 
find time to teach their children their catechism. A lady who 
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thus intndes into the province of the nien, was so aatoniBhing & 
character among the old Romans, that when Amsesia ■ presented 
herself to apeak liefore the senate, thej looked upon it as a prod- 
igy, and sent messengers to inquire of the oracle, what it might 
portend to the commonwealth? 

It would he manifeetly to the disadvantage of the British 
cause, should our pretty loyalists profess an indifference in state- 
affairs, while their disaffected sisters are thus industrious to tho 
prejudice of theit country ; and accordingly we have the satiefao- 
tion to find our she -associates are not idle upon this occasion. It 
is owing to the good principles of these his Majesty's fait and 
faithful subjects, that our country-women appear no less amiable 
in the eyes of the male-world, than they have done in former 
ages. For where a great numher of flowers grow, the ground at 
a distance seems entirely covered with them, and we must walk 
into it, before we can distinguish the several weeds that spring up 
in such a beautifol mass of colours. Our great concern is, to 
find deformity can arise among so many charms, and that the 
most lovely parte of the creation can make themselves the most 
disagreeable. But it is an observation of the philosophers, that 
the best things may be corrupted into the worst ; and the anoienta 
did not scruple to affirm, that the furies and the graces were of 
the same ses. 

As I should do the notion and themselves good service, if I 
could draw the ladies, who still hold out against his Majesty, into 
the interest of our present establishment, I shall propose to their 
Berious consideration, the several inconveniences which those 
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They should first reflect on the great Bufferings and persecu- 
tions to which they expose thumBelvca by the obstinacy of their 
behaviour. Tboy lose their elections in every club where tliej 
are set up for toasts. They are obliged by their principles to 
stick a patch on the most unbecoming side of their foreheads. 
They forego the advantage of birthday suits. They are insulted 
hy the loyalty of olapa and hisses every time they appear at a 
play. They receive no benefit from the army, and are never the 
better for all the young fellows that wear hats and feathers. 
XLcy are forced to live in the country and feed their chiekens; at 
the same time that they might shew tbeniselves at court, and ap- 
pear in brocade, if they behaved tbemaelves well. In short, what 
must go to the heart of every fine woman, they throw themselves 
quite out of the fashion. 

The above-mentioned motive must have an influence upon the 
gay part of the ses ; and as for those who are acted by more sub- 
lime and moral principles, they should consider, that they cannot 
signalize themselves aa malecontents, without breaking through 
all the amiable instincts and softer virtues, which are peculiarly 
ornamental to womankind. Their timorous, gentle, modest be- 
haviour ) their aflability, inceknoss, good breeding, and many 
other beautiful dispositions of mind must bo sacrificed to a blind 
and furious zeal for they do not know what. A man is startled 
when be sees a pretty bosom heaving with such party-rage, as 
is disagreeable even in that sex which is of a more coarse and 
rugged make. And yet such is our misfortune, that we some- 
times see a pair of stays ready to burst with sedition : and hear 
the moat masculine passions expreat in the sweetest voices. I 
have lately been told .f a country-gentlewoman, pretty much 
filmed for this virility of behaviour in party-disputes, who, upon 
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renting her notions very freely in a, strange place, was carried be- 
fore an hooeat justice of tho peace, Tliis prudent magiatrata 
observing her to be a large black woman, and finding by her dis- 
course that she was no better than a rebel in a riding-hood, began 
to suBpeot her for my Lord Nithiadale ; till a stranger came to 
her rescue, who assured him, with tears in his eyes, that he nas 
her husband. 

In the next place, our British ladies may consider, that by 
interesting themselves so sealously in the affairs of the public, 
they are engaged, without any necessity, in the crimes which are 
often committed even by the best of parties, and which they are 
naturally oEempted from by the privilege of their sex. The 
worst character a female could formerly arrive at, was of being 
an ill woman ; but by their present conduct, she may likewise de- 
serve the character of an ill subject. They come in for their 
share of political guilt, and have found a way to make themselves 
much greater criminals, than their mothers before them. 

I have great hopes that these motives, when they are assisted 
by their own reflections, will incline the fair ones of the adverse 
party to come over to the national interest, in which their own is 
so highly conoerned; especially if tbey consider, that by these 
superfluous employments which they take upon tbora as partisans, 
they do not only dip themselves in an unnecessary guilt, but are 
obnosiouB to a grief and anguish of miud, which doth not pro- 
perly fall within their lot. And here I would advise every one 
of these exasperated ladies, who indulges that opprobrious elo- 
quence which is so much in fashion, to reflect on ^sop's fable of 
the viper. " This little animal, (says the old moralist) chancing 
to meet with a file, began to lick it with her tongue till the blood 
came ; which gave her a very silly satisfaction, as imagining the 
blood came from the file, notwithstanding all the smart waii in her 
own tongue." 
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It is an old obscrTation, Ibnt a time of peace is alwtLyg ■ 
time of prodigies; for as oar Detrswriters must adorn their pa- 
pers with that wtiieh the critics call, ' The Marvellons,' they are 
forced in a dead calm of affairs, to ransack every clement for 
proper aniusemctits, and either to astonish their readers from 
time to time with a strange and wonderful sight, or he content to 
lose their custom. The sea is generally filled with monsters 
when there are no fleets upon it. Mount .^tna immediately 
began to rage upon tho extinction of the rebellion : and woe to 
the people of Catanea, if the peace continues ; for they are sura 
to be sliaken every week with earthquakes, till tliey are relieved 
by the siege of some other great town in Europe. The air baa 
likewise contributed its quota of prodigies. We Lad a blazing 
star by the lost mail from Genoa', and in the present dearth of 
battles, have been very opportnnely entertained, by persons of 
undoubted credit, with a civil war in the clouds, where our sharp- 
sighted malccontents discovered many objects invisible to an eye 
that is dimmed by whig-principles. 

I question not but this paper will fall in with the present hu- 
mour, since it cofitains a very remarkahle vision of a highland 
seer,* who is famous among the mountains, and known by the 
name of ECcond-sighted Sawney. Had he been able to write, we 
might probably have soen this vision sooner in print ; for it hap- 
pened to him very early in the late bard winter ; and is transmit- 
ted to me by a student at Glasgow, who took the whole relation 
from him, and stuek close to the facts, though he has delivered 
them in his own style. 

■ Mr. A. is much too complaiisnt to his Highla'od-ieer, in nving him 
tbe honour of eo lioe a visi m as the following. He laight bur«ln'.i<o- 
duced It, as a dnam of hia own, with more pro;iricty 
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" Sawney was deaceuded of an ancient family, very much re- 
nowned for their ekill in prognostics. Most of bis ancestors wers 
second-siglited and his mother but narrowly escaped being burnt 
for a witch. As he was going out one morning very early to 
steal a sheep, he was seized on the sudden with a fit of second- 
sight. The face of the whole oonntry about him was changed in 
the twinkling of an eye, and presented him with a wide pros- 
pect of new scenes and objects, which he had never seen till 
that day. 

" He discovered at a great distance ttoia him a large fabric, 
which cast such a glistering light about it, that it looked like a 
huge rock of diamond. Upon the top of it was planted a stand 
ard, streaming in a strong northern wind, and embroidered with 
a mixture of thistles and flower-de-lucca. As he was amusing 
himself with this atrai)ge sight, be heard a bagpipe at some dis- 
tance behind him, and, turning about, saw a general, who seemed 
very much animated by the sound of it, marching towards him at 
the head of a numerous army. He learnt, upon iuq^uirj, that they 
were making a procession to the structure which stood before 
him, and which be found was the Temple of Rebellion. He im- 
mediately struck in with them ; but described this march to the 
temple with so much horror, that he shivered every joint all the 
while he spoke of it. They were forced to clamber over so many 
rocks, and to tread upon the brink of so many precipices, that they 
were very often in danger of their lives. Sawney declared, that, 
for his own part, he walked in foar of his neck every step ho 
took. Upon their coming within a few furlongs of the temple, 
they passed through a very thick grove, consecrated to a deity 
who was known by the name of Treason. They here dispersed 
themselves into abundance of labyrinths and covered walks 
which led to the temple. The path was so very slippery, the 
shade so exceeding gloomy, and the whole wood so full of echooi 
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thftt the; were forced to marcli with the greatest wariness, ai- 
cunispcctiou, and silcnoe. The;^ at length urived at a great 
gate, whicli was the principal avenue to the magnificent fabric. 
Sawney stood some time at the entrance to observe the nplendor 
of the building, and was not a little entertained with a prodigiooi 
number of Htatues, which were planted up and down in a spacious 
court that lay before it ; but, upon examining it more nicelj, he 
found the whole fabric, which made such a glittering appearance, 
and seemed impregnable, was oompoaed of ice, and that the several 
statues whiuh seemed at a distance to be made of the whitest mar- 
ble, were nothing else but so manj figures in snow. The &OQt of the 
temple was very coriously adorned with stars and garters, duoal' 
coronets, generals' staffs, and many other emblems of honour 
wrought in the most beautiful &ost work. After having stood at 
gaze some time before this great gate, ho discovered on it an in- 
scription, signifying it to be the Gate of Perjury. There was 
erected near it a great Colossus in snow that had two faces, and 
was drest like a Jesuit, with one of its hands upon a book, and 
the other grasping a dagger. Upon entering into the court, he 
took a particular survey of several of the figures. There was Se- 
dition with a trumpet in her hand, and Bapine in the garb of a 
Highlander: Ambition, Envy, Disgrace, Poverty, and Disap- 
pointment, were all of them represented under their proper em- 
blems. Among other statues, he observed that of Rumour 
whispering an idiot in the ear, who was the representative of 
credulity; and Faction embracing with her hundred arms an old- 
fashioned figure in a steeple-crowned hat, that was designed to 
express a cunning old gypsy, called Passive obedience. Zeal, 
too, had a place smong the rest, with a bandage over her eyes, 
though one would not have expected to have soon her represent- 
ed in snow. But the most remarkable object in this courtyard, 
was a huge tree that grew up before the porch of the temple, and 
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was of the eatne kind with that, wLich Virgil tclk ub flourislied 
at tlie entraDce of tLe infernnl regions. For it bore nothing but 
dreams, which bung id clusters under every leaf of it. Tlie tra- 
Tellers refreshed themaelvea in the shitdo of tliis tree before they 
entered the Temple of Rebellion, and after their frights and fa- 
tigues, received great comfort in the fruit which fell from it, At 
length the gates of the temple flew open, and the crowd mshed 
into it. In the centre of it was a grim idol, with a. sword in the 
right'hand, and a firebrand in the left. The forepart of the pe- 
destal was carionsly embossed with a triumph, while the back- 
part, that lay more out of sight, was filled with gibbets and 
axes. This dreadful idol is worshipped, like several of old, with 
human sacrifices, and his votaries were consulting among them- 
selves, how to gratify him with hecatombs ; when, on a sudden, 
they were surprised with the alarm of a great light which ap- 
peared in the southern part of the heavens, and made its pro- 
gress directly towards tbcm. This light appeared as a great 
mass of flame, or rather glory, like that of the sun in its 
strength. There were three figures in the midst of it, who were 
known by their several hieroglyphics, to he Religion, Loyalty, 
and Valour. The last had a graceful air, a blooming counten- 
ance, and a star upon its breast, which shot forth several pointed 
beams of a peculiar lustre. The glory which eneompaased them, 
covered the place, and darted its rays with so much strength, 
tliat the whole fabric and all its ornaments began to molt. The 
■everal emblems of honour, which were wrought on the front in 
the brittle materials above mentioned, trickled away under the 
first impressions of the heat. In short, the thaw was so violent, 
that the temple and statues ran off in a sadden torreut, and the 
whole winter-piece was dissolved. The covered walks were laid 
open by the light which shone through every part jf Ihem, and 
the dream-tree withered like the femous gourd that wm smitten 



bj tbo Dixinday sun. Aa for the rotiirios, thej left the plac* 
with the grealcet prcoipitatioo, and dispersed themseh-ea 1^ 
flight into a tbouaand different paths among ths moimtaiaB." 
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PrRbelriuL Kllcjulaqafl udla foh UBua lb ULd. — Otid Mkt. 

Bib. Francis BaeoD, in the dedication before bin history of 
Henry the seventh, obserree, that peaceable times are the best to 
live in, though Dot so proper to furnish materiaU for a writer : 
as billy countries afford the most entertaining prospects, though 
a man would ehuse to travel through a plain one. To this wo 
may add, that the times, which arc full of disorders and tnmults, 
are likewise the fullest of instruction. History, indeed, furuisbes 
US with Tcrj distinct accounts of factions, conspiracies, ciril wars, 
and rebellions, with the fatal consequences that attend them: but 
they do not moke such deep and lasting impressions on our minds, 
as events of the same nature, to wbiah we have ourselves been 
witnesses, and in which we, or our friends and aeqaaintanoe, have 
been sufierers. As adversity makes a man wise in his private 
affairs, civil calamities give him prudence and cireumspeetion in 
his public conduct 

The miseries of the civil war, under the reign of King 
Charles the first, and the aonsequcncea which ensued upon them, 
did, for many years, deter the inhabitants of our island from the 
thoughts of engaging anew in such desperate nndertakings : and 
convinced them, by fatal experience, that nothing could be so 
pernicious to the Kuglish, and SO opposite to the genius }f the 
people, as the subversion of monarchy. In the like manner w« 
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may hope that the great expencea brought upon the nation bj 
the preeeut rebellion ; the sufferings of innocent people, who 
have lived in that place which waa the scene of it ; with that 
dreadful prospect of ruin and confusion which must have followed 
ita BuccoBS ; will accuro us from the like attempts for the future, 
and fix hia Majesty upon the throne of Great Britain; especially 
when those who are prompted to such wicked practices reflect 
upon the punifihmcnta to which the criminals Lave exposed them- 
BolveB, and the miseries in which they have involyed their rela- 
tions, friends, and families. 

It will be likewiao worth their while to consider, how such 
tumults and riots, as have beeu eueonraged by many, who we 
may hope did not propoae to tbemaelvca such fatal consequenoes, 
lead to a civil war : and how naturally that seditioua kind of con- 
versation, which many seem to think consistent with their religion 
and morality, ends in an open rebellion. I question not but the 
more virtuous and considerate part of our malccontents, are now 
atnng with a very just remorae for this their nianner of proceed- 
ing, whioh has bo visibly tended to the deatrnetion of their friends, 
and the sufferings of their country. This may, at the same time, 
prove an instructive lesson to the boldest and bravest among the 
disaffected, not to build any hopes upon the talkative Eealots of 
their party ; who have shewn by their whole behaviour, that their 
hearta are equally filled with treason and cowardice. An army 
of trumpeters would give as groat a strength to a cause, as this 
confederacy of tongue -warriors ; who, like those military musi- 
oianj, content themselves with animating their friends to battle, 
and run out of the engagement upon the first onset. 

Bat one of the moat useful maxima we can learn &om the 
present rebellion, is, that nothing can be more contemptible and 
inflignificant, than the aeum of a people, when they are instigated 
againat a king, who ia supported by the two branehes of tie 
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legUlutura A mob may poll down a mcetin^-hoiue, but will 
never be nbla to overturn a govcrnmont, wbich haa a courageous 
and wise prince at tbc bead of it, uad one wbo is zealously assist- 
ed bj the great council of tbe nation, that best know the value 
of him. Tbo autiiority of the Lords and CommonB of Great 
Britain, in oonjunction with that of our sovereign, is not to be 
controlled by a tumultuary rabble. It is big with fleets and 
armies, can fortify itself with what laws it shall Judge proper for 
its own defence, con oommand the wealth of the kingdom for the 
eecurity of the people, and engage the whole Protestant interest 
of Europe in so good and just a cause. A disorderly multitude 
contending with the body of the legislature, is like a man in a fit 
under the conduct of one in the fullness of his health and strength. 
Suoh a one is sure to be overruled in a little time, though ho 
deals about his blows, and exerts himself in the most furious 
convulsions while the distemper is upon him. 

We may farther learn from the course of the present rebellion, 
who, among the foreign states in our neighbourhood, are the true 
and natural friends of Great Britain, if we observe which of them 
gave us their assistance in reducing our country to a state of 
peace and tranquillity ; and which of them used their endeavours 
to heighten our confusions, and plunge us into all the evils of a 
civil war. I shall only take notice under this head, that in for- 
mer ages it was the constant policy of Prance to raise and cherish 
intestine feuds and discords in the isle of Great Britain, that we 
might either fall a prey into their hands, or that they might pro- 
secute their deaigna upon the continent with less interruption. 
Innumerable instances of this nature occur in history. The most, 
-emarkablo one was that in the reign of King Charles the first. 
Though that prince was married to a daughter of France, and 
was personally beloved and esteemed in the French court, it is 
well known that they abetted both parties in the civil war, and 
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ftlwajB furniBhed Buppliea to the weaker side, leat there Bhould bo 
an end put to those fatal divisions. 

We might also obaerye, that thia rehellion has been a means 
of discovering to his MajcBty," how much he may depend upon 
the profoasioDB and prinoiplea of the eeyeral parties uiuoog his 
own subjects \ who are those poraoua that have espoused his in- 
terests with zeal or iudificrcnco ; and who among them are in- 
fluenced to their allegiance bj places, duty, or affection. But as 
ttiese, and several other con side rations, are obviouA to the thoughts 
of every reader, I shall conclude, with observing how naturally 
many of those, who distinguish themselves by the name of the 
High Church, unite themselves to the cause of Popery; since it 
is manifest that all the Protestants concerned in the rebellion, 
ffere such as gloried in this distinction. 

It would be very nnjust, to charge all who have ranged theai- 
selves under this new denouiination, as if they had done it with 
a design to favour the interests of Popjry. But it is certain 
that many of them, who at their first setting out were most aversa 
to'' the doctrines of the ehurch of Rome, have, by the cunning 
of our adversaries, been inspired with such an unreasonable aver- 
sion to their Protestant brethren, and taught to think so favour- 
ably of the Roman Catholic principles, (not to mention the 
endeavours that have been uaed to reconcile the doctrines of 
the two ehurches, which are in themselves as opposite as light 
and darkness) that they have been drawn over insensibly into 
its interests. It is no wonder, therefore, that so many of 

■ A mfaiu of diicovering lo hii Majttty. Thn Verb, discover, iin[)lie« 
.1 1:„^ gf personal fuoultlaB, and therefore oannot be naed [hog ab- 



t«ly ; I mean, without a reference to aome agent.. He might 1 
, lkatbgmsamo/lhisrtbeUion,hitMaieati/h< " 



■aid, ikat by mean* of thitrtbtllioti, hu Afajtitj/Aaidiiemifn'd homtaveh, Ab. 



perhajB, avertionfrom. The caae aeeniB clearer in the use of the a^rctiiie, 
than liie ti^itanliiie. Yet the Latjus have, avtrno in tic antmo — avernvt 
tucro—avtnai de/ennioHi, iie. But see the note on diiitiU with, in Whig- 
BKomiiuT, IJ'o. I. 416. 
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these deluded zealots hare been engaged in a owise which the; 
at first abhorred, aud have wished or noted for the auQdees of aa 
enterprise, that might have ended in the extirpation of the Pro- 
testant religion in this kingdom, and in all Europe. Id short, 
thej are like the Syrians, who were first smitten with blindness, 
and ankuowingly ted out of their way into the capital of tbeir 
enemy's country ; insomuch that the text tolls us, ' When they 
opened their eyea, they found themselves in the midst of Samaria.' 
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Db te mlnomn quod sorix iDipflna 
DU nmlU D«g)uU dndBiuBL 



This being a day in which the thoughts of our countrymen 
are, or ought to he, employed on serious subjects, I shall talcs 
the opportunity of that disposition of mind in my readers, to re- 
commeod to them the practice of those religious aud moral vir- 
tues, without which all policy is vain, and the best cause deprived 
of its greatest ornament and support. 

Common sense, as well as the experience of all ages, tescheB 
us, that no government can Sourish which doth not encourage 
and propagate religion and morality among all its particular 
members. It was an observation of the ancient Romans, that 
their empire had not more increased by the strength of their 
arms, than by the sanctity of their manners : and Cicero, who 
seems to have beeD better versed than any of them, both in the 
theory aud the practice of politics, makes it a doubt, whether it 
were possible for a community to exist, that had not a prevailing 
mixture of piety in its constitution. Justice, temperance, himii 
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tity, and almoat every other moral virtue, do not only derive tbs 
blessmgs of Providenoe upon those who exercise them, but arg 
the natural means for acquiring the public prosperity.* Besides; 
religious motives and instincts are so busy in the heart of every 
reasonable creature, that a man who would hope to govern a so- 
ciety without any regard to those principles, is as much to ba 
ooDtemned for his folly, as to be detested for ois impiety. 

To this we may add, that the world is never sunk into such a 
state of degeneracy, but they pay a natural veneration to men of 
virtue ; and rejoice to Bee themselves conducted by those, who 
act under the awe of a Supreme Being, and who think themselves 
aeeountable for all their proceedings to the great judge and 
anperintendent of human afiairB. 

Those of our fellow-anhjects, who are sensible of the happi- 
ness they enjoy in his Majesty's accession to the throne, are ob- 
liged, by all the duties of gratitude, to adore that Providenoe 
which has so aignallj interposed in our behalf, by clearing a way 
to the Protestant succcBsion through such difficulties as seemed 
insuperable ; by detecting the conspiracies which have been 
formed against it ; and, by many wonderful events, weakening 
the hands and baffling the attempts of all his Majesty's enemies, 
both foreign and domestic. 

The party who distinguiBh theraselveB by their aeal for the 
present establishment, should be careful, in a particular manner, 
.0 discover in their whole conduct such a reverence for religion, 

■ Meant for aequiriiiff Ihe piiblic protperity. Ai:qjiiTe. is anolher of 
(hose verbs that imply persoaru >gencj. See the note on ^tcocer, \d tha 
laat i>B,per. It glioulil be, are the natural meani by wAicA men ncguire Ihon 
bleaingi — or, by tehicli tialst aeipiin protperity. Our grainmBrB are very 
defective in their lUKOunt of verbi aelive, which differ widvly froia each 
otbep, though they lalta tha dame coramOQ Earae. In Bome, we regard 
little more than the trnDsitiTe effect; in others, some enerfcj of the efii- 
eicnt ia chiefly respecteJ. Pronire, and aequire, may, to some, appear lyu. 
onymouk : yet, trade may procure that wealth, whioh the tradenuaD oul^ 
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as may slien how groandlesa that reproach ia which is cast apot 
them b; their enemies, of being averse to our national worship. 
While others engross to tbempelves the name of the Church, and, 
in a manner, excommunicnte the best part of their fellow-snbjeots ; 
lot lifl shew ourselves the gennine sons of it, by practising tha 
doctrines wtiioh it teaches. The advantage will be visibly on 
our side, if we stick to its essentials ; while they triumph in that 
empty donominatiou which they bestow upon themselves. Too 
many of them arc already dipt in the guilt of perjury and sedi- 
tion ; and as we remain unblemished in these particulars, let ns 
endeavour to excel them in all the other parts of religiou, and 
we shall quickly find, that a regular morality is, in its own na- 
ture, more popular, aa well as more meritorioDS, than an inteio 
perate zeal. 

We have likewise, in the present times of confusion and dis- 
order, an opportunity of shewing our abhorrence of several prin- 
ciples which have been ascribed to us by the malice of our ene- 
mies. A dieaffeetiou to kings and kingly government, with a 
proneness to rebellion, have been often very unjustly charged on 
that party which goes by the name of whigs. Our steady and 
continued adherence to his Majesty and the present happy settle- 
ment, will the most effectually confute this calumny. Our ad- 
versaries, who know very well how odious eommouwealth prin- 
oiples are to the English nation, have inverted the very sense of 
words and things, rather than not continue to brand us with this 
imaginary guilt i for with some of these men, at present, loyalty 
to our king is republicanism, and rebellion passive obedience. 

It has been an old objection to the principles of the whigs, 
that several of their leaders, who have been zealous for redressing 
the grievances of government, have not behaved themselves better 
than the torics in domestic scenes of life ; but at the same time 
have been public patriots and private oppressors. This obj^o 
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don, were it tme, h&a no weight in it, ainoe the miaMhrtTionr of 
partionlar persons does not at ail affect their cause, and eince a 

1 ma; act laudably in some respects, nho does not so in 
others. However, it were to be wished, that men would not 
give occasion even to such invectives ; but at the same time they 
ooDBult the happiness of the whole, that the; would promote it 
to their utrooat in all their private dealings among those who lie 
more immediately within their inflnence. In the mean while I 
must observe, that this reproach, which may be often met with 
in print and conversation, tends in reality to the honour of the 
whigB, as it supposes that a greater regard to justice and human- 
ity is to be expected from them, than from those of the opposite 
party : and it ia certain we cannot better recommend our prm- 
oiples, than by anob aotions aa are their natural and genuine 
fruits. 

Were we thus careful to guard ourselves in a particular man- 
ner against these groundless imputations of onr enemies, and to 
rise alwvB them as much in our morality as in our politics, our 
cause would be always aa ficurishing as it is just. It is certain, 
that our notions have a more natural tendency to such a practice, 
as we espouse the Protestant interest in opposition to that of 
Popery, which is so far from advancing morality by its doctrines, 
that it has weakened, or entirely subverted, many of the duties 
even of natural religion. 

I shall ooQclnde, with recommending one virtue more to the 
friends of the present eatabliahment, wherein the whigs have 
been remarkably deficient ; which is, a general unanimity and 
concurrence in the pursuit of such meaaurea aa are necessary for 
the well-being of their country. Aa it is a laudable freedom of 
thought which unahacltlea their minds from the poor and narrow 
prejudices of eduoatiou, and opens their eyes to a more esten 
sivo view of the public good ; the same freedom of thought dia- 
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f pnseB sevenil of thorn to the embraoing of particular boI. 

>, maiims, and to a oertain aingularity of opitiion which proTei 

l highlj prejudicial to their cause ; eBpeciallj when they are en- 

I oouraged in them hy a vain breath of popularity, or by the arti- 

ficial praises which are bestowed on them by the oppoeite party. 
This temper of mind, though the effect of a noble principle, very 
often betrays their friends, and brings into power the most per- 
nicious and implacable of their enemies. In oases of this nature, 
it is the duty of an honest and prudent man, to aacrlSce a doubt- 
ful opinion to the oonenrring judgment of those whom he believes 
to be well-intentioned to their country, and who have better op- 
portunities of looting into all its most complicated interests. 
An honest party of men, acting with unanimity, are of infinitely 
greater consequence than the same party aiming at the same end 
I by different views : as a large diamond is of a thousand times 

I greater value whilst it remains entire, than when it is cut into a 

I multitude of smaller stones, notwithstanding thoy may each of 

I thc4n be very ourlously set, and are all of the some water. 
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1, Tubii ylrtutani lUude nipatb 



As I was some years ago engaged in conversation with 
fashiouable French abbo upon a subject which the 



of that 

kingdom love to start in discourse, the comparative greatness of 
the two nations; he asked me, ' How many souls I thought there 
might he in London ? ' I replied, being willing to do my country 
all the henour I fairly could, ' That there were several who com- 
puted them ab near a million :' but not finding that surprise I es- 
■d in his countenance, I retumed the ijuestiou upon him, how 
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many he thought there might be in Paris ? to which ho ansifered, 
with a certain grimace of cdIcIdcss and iodifiercQCe, ' about teii 
or twelve milliouB.' 

It would, indeed, be incredible to a man who has never heen 
in France, should one relate the eztravagant notion they entertain 
of themselves, and the mean opinion they have of their neigh- 
bours. There are certainly (notwithstanding the visible decay of 
leambg and taste which has appeared among them of late years) 
many particular persons in that country, who are emiueut in the 
highest degree for their good sense as well as for their knowledge 
in all the arts and soieneea. But I believe every one, who is ac- 
qnaint«d with them, will allow, that the people in general fall 
short of those, who border upon them, in strength and solidity 
of onders tan ding. One would therefore no more wonder to sea 
the most shallow nation of Europe the most vain, than to find 
tie moat empty fellows in every distinct nation more conceited 
and censorious than the rest of their countrymen. Prejudice 
and self-Huf&ciency naturally proceed from inesperience of the 
world, and ignorance of mankind. As it requires but very small 
abilities to discover the imperfections of another, we find that 
none are more apt to turn their neighbours into ridicule, than 
those who are the most ridiculous in their own private conduct. 

Those among the French, who have seen nothing but their 
own country, can scarce bring theraaolvea to believe, that a nation, 
which lies never so little north of them, is not full of Goths and 
Vandals. Nay, those among them who travel into foreign parts 
are so prejudiced in favour of their own imaginary poli(eness, 
that they are apt to look upon every thing as barbarous in pro 
portion aa it deviates from what thoy find at borne. No less a 
man than an ambassador of France, being in conversation with 
our king of glorious memory, and willing to encourage his Ma- 
jesty, told him, that he talked like a Prenchmas. The king 
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■miled at the encomium wbiob was given hin. aod onl; replied, 

sir, I am sure yoa do.' An eminent writer ot the last age was 

'. BO offended at tbis kind of iiisuleuoc, which shewed itself veiy 

itleutifiilly in one of their travellerB wlio gave an account of Eng- 
land, that he vindicated the honour of his country in a book fiilt 
' of just BBtiro and ingenuity. I need not acquaint my reader, 

that I mean Bishop Sprat's answer to Sorbiere. 
I' Since I am upon tbis head, 1 cannot forbear mentioning some 

I profound remarks that I have been lately shewn in a French 

book, the author of which lived, it seems, some time in England. 
' The English,' says this ourious traveller, ' very much delight in 
pudding. This is the favourite dish, not only of the clergy, but 
of the people in general. Provided there be a pudding upon the 
tabic, no matter what are the other dishes ; they are sure to 
make a feast. They think themselves so happy when they have 
a pudding before them, that if any one would tell a friend he is 
arrived in a lucky juncture, the ordinary salutation is, ' sir, I am 
glad to see jou ; you are come in pud ding- time.' 

One cannot have the heart to be angry at this judicious ob- 
server, notwithstanding he has treated us like a race of Hotten- 
tots, because he only taxes us with our inordinate love of pud- 
ding, which, it must be confessed, is not so elegant a dish as frog 
and sallad. Every one who has been at Paris, knows that Uh 
gros milmd Anglois is a frequent jest upon the French stage; as 
if corpulence was a proper subject for satire, or a man of honour 
oould help his being fat, who eats suitable" to his quality. 

It would be endless to recount the invectives which are to bo 
I- met with among the French historians, and even in Mezeray him- 

I self, against the manners of onr countrymen. Their authors, in 

* other kinds of writing, are likewise very liberal in charaeters of | 

• lie should have said niifiiifi/,- and he would have sail] it,b'it for Uii | 

l; jingla thai hurt hii ear, in jttoJitv. <J 

^ J 
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tho same nature. I oaanot forbear mentioning tlie learned Moo- 
sieur Pntin in particular; who tells na in 80 man; words, 
'That the English are a people, whom he naturally abhors ; ' and 
in another place, ' that he looks upon the English among the 
several nations of men, as he does upon wolves among the several 
Bpeoies of beasts.' A British writer would be verj justlj charg- 
ed with want of politeness, who, in return to this civility, should 
look upon the French as that part of mankind which answers to 
a species in the brute creation, whom we call in English by the 
name of moniies. 

If the French load u8 with these indignities, we may observe, 
for our comfort, that they give the rest of their borderers no 
better qnarter. If we are a dull, heavy, phlegmatic people, we 
are, it seems, no worse than our neighbours. As an instance, I 
shall set down at large a remarkable passage in a famous book 
entitled Chevrseana, written many years ago by the celebrated 
Monsieur Chevreau ; after having advertised my reader that the 
dnchesa of Hanover, and the princess Elizabeth of Bohemia, who 
are mentioned in it, were the late excellent princess Sophia and 
her sister. 

' Tilenus pour un Allemand, parte et eerit bien Francois,' dit 
Soaliger : ' Gretzer a bien de I'esprlt pour un Allemand,' dit lo 
Cardinal du Perron : Et le P. Bouhours met en question, si nn 
Allemand pent 6tre bel esprit ? on ne doit juger ni bien ni mal 
d'une nation par nu partianlier ni d'un particulier par sa nation. 
II y a des AUemands, comme des Fraogois, qui n'ont point 
d'esprlt; des AUemands, qui ont sett plus d'Hchren, plus de 
Greo, que, Scaliger & le Cardinal du Perron : J'honore fort le P. 
Bouhours, qui a du merite ; mais J'ose dire, que la Fraut-e n'a 
point de plus bel Esprit que Madame la Pucliese de Hanovre 
d'aujoardhui, ni de pcrsoune plus solidoment savaute en philoso 
phie que I'ctoit Madame la Frincesse Eliiabetb de Boheme, sa 
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Scetir : El je ne croi pu que 'an refuse le m^me titre i be^ucuup 
d' Aca lemiciesB d'Ailemagoe doat les OuyrugeB meriteroieut bien 
d'etre tr&duits. II ; a d' &utr«s PrincesHCB eo Allemagne, qui 
out inGniiuent de IVsprit. Les Fraai;oia disent o'est un Alle- 
nisnd, pour ciprimer m homnie pcsant, brutal : & lea Alltitnands 
coTDiDO Ics ItalietiB, c'est un Fran^oiB, pour dire un foa &• an 
6l.ourdi. O'est «ller trop loin : oomme le Prinoc do Sale dil de 
Rujter, II est hoon^te bomme, c'est bien dommage qu'il soit 
Chretien. Chevraana, lorn. I. 

" ' Tilenus,' eays Soaliger, ' speaks and writes well for a Ger- 
man.' ' Gretier has a great deal of wit far a German,' says 
Cardinal Perroa And Father Bouhoure makes it a qneation, 
whether B. German cud be a wit ? One ought not to judge well 
or ill of a nation from a particular person, nor of s particular 
person from his nation. There arc Germans as there are French, 
who iiave no wit ; and Germnm who are better skilled in Greek 
Bjid Hebrew than either Scaliger or the Cardinal du Perron. I 
have a great honour for Father Bouhours, who is a man of merit; 
but will be bold to say, tliat there ia iiot in all France, a person 
of more wit than the present Duchess of Hanover; nor more 
thoroughly knowing in philosophy than was the late Princess 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, ber sister ; and I believe none can refuse 
the Bame title to many aoademiciang in Germany, whose works 
very well doBcrve to be translated into our tongue. There are 
other Princesses in Germany who have also an infinite deal of 
wit. The French say of a man, that he is a German, when they 
would signify that he is dull and heavy; and the Germans, as 
well as the Italians, when they would call a man a hair-brain'd 
coscomb, say he is a Frencbman. This is going too far, and is 
like the Governor of Bailee's saying of De Ruyter, the Datoh 
admiral, ' He is an honest man, 'tiB a great pity he is a Chri» 
tian.' " 
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Having already ruD mj paper out to its usual length, I have 
Dot room for nianj rcflectious on that which ia the subject tit it. 
The last cited aulJior has been before-hand with me iu its proper 
moral. I shall oolj add to it, tltat there has been as unaccount- 
able diapOBitioQ among the English of late jeara, to fetch the 
fashion &om the French, not only in their drees and behaviour, 
bnt even in their judgments and opinions of mankind. Xt will, 
however, bo reasonable fur us, if we concur with them in their 
contempt of other neighbouring nations, that we should likewise 
regard ourselves' under the same view in which they arc wont to 
place U8, The representationa they make of us, are as ofa 
nation the least favoured by them ; and, as these are agreeable to 
the natural aversion they have for us, are more disadvantageous 
than the pictures they have drawn of any other people iu 
ESorope. 
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Onmw bmntaica, P. C qui dn rebus OabUs oDnBulunl, ab odto. udlcflti, In, atqas mbvl 
eordls tucqiis tuae iectt, Cosia uud Ballust. 

I HAVE purposely avoided, during the whole course of this 
paper, to apeak any thing ooucerning the treatment which is due 
to such persons as have been concerned in the late rebellion, be- 
cause I would not seem to irritate justice against those who are 
under the proseontion of the law, nor incense any of my readcra 
against unhappy, though guilty men. But when we find the pro- 
oeedings of our government, in this particular, traduced and mis- 
represented, it is the duty of every good subject to set them iu 
their proper light. 



■ Rtaionable for m. Ihal we iho«l4 regard ourselvti. Improperly • 

Speued. U slionld either be— reasono6/« l/nU m aAouW regard ontnit 
T eUe — TemanabU for m to regard vurtfb'rt. 
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I am the more prompted to this andertaking hy a p&mpblet, 

entitled, ' An argument to prove the affections of the people of 
EngUnd to be the best secarity of the government ; humblj 
offered to the couBidcratioQ of the patrone of eeveritj, and a^ 
plied to the present juncture of afiaira.' Had the whole seopo 
of the aotbor been answerable to hia title, he would have only 
undertaken to prove, what e?ery man in his wits is already con- 
vinced o£ But the drift of the pamphlet is, to stir op oar com- 
passion towards the rebt'ls, and our indignation against the goT- 
ernment. The author, who knew that auch a design as thia could 
not be carried on without a great deal of artifioo and sophistry, 
has puzzled and perplesed hia cause, by throwing his thoughts to- 
gether in such a studied confusion, that upon this account, if 
upon any, his pamphlet ia, us the party have represented it, un- 
answerable. 

The famous Monsieur Bayle compares the answering of .m 
immeClindical author to the hunting of a duck : wheu you hav* 
him full in your sight, and fancy yourself within reach of him, 
he gives you the slip, and becomes invisible. His argument ia 
lost in such a variety of matter, that you must catch it where you 
can, as it rises and disappears in the several parts of hia dis- 

The writer of thia pamphlet oould, doubtless, have ranged 
hia thoughts in much better order, if he had pleased ; but he 
knew very well that error ia not to be advanced by perapicuity. 
In order, therefore, to answer this pamphlet, I must reduce the 
substance of it under proper heads ; and disembroil the thoughts 
of the author, since he did not think fit to do it himself, 

la the first place I shall observe, that the terms which the 
author makes use of, arc loose, general, and undefined, as will be 
shewn in the sequel of thia paper ; and, what leas becomes a fair 
Fsuoner, he putB wrong and invidious names on every thing, to 
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oolour a. false wa; of arguing. Ho allows that the ribels indii- 
patably merit to lie severely choatiacil ; that thoy doservo it ao* 

cording to law ; and that, if tliej are punished, thoy have nona 
to tliank but thenieclTcs. (p. 7.) How can a man, after each a 
concesaiou, luake use Bometiiues of the word ' cruelty,' hut gener 
ally of ' revenge,' when he pleads against the eaercise of what, 
according to his own notion, is at the most but rigid justice ? 
Or why are such executions, which, ncuording to his own opinion, 
are legal, 80 often to be called violences and slaughters? Not 
to mention the appellations given to those who do not agree with 
him in his opinions for clemency, aa the blood-thirsty, the politi- 
cal hutchers, state chirurgeons, and the like. 

But I shall now speak of that point, which is the great and 
reigning fallacy of the paniplilet, and runs, more or loss, through 
every paragraph. His wliole argument turns upon this single 
consideration ; Whether the king should exert mercy or justice 
towards those who have openly appeared in the present rebellion? 
By mercy, he means a general pardon ; by justice, a general pun- 
ishment : so that ho supposes no other mctliod practicable in this 
juncture, than either the forgiving all, or the executing all. Thus 
he puts the question ; ' Whether it be (he interest of the princo 
to destroy the rebels hy fire, sword, or gibbet ? ' (p. 4.) And, 
speaking of the ' zealots for the government,' he tells us, ' they 
think no remedy so good, as to make clear work ; and that tiiey 
declare for the utter extirpation of all who are its enemies in the 
•nost minute circumstances ; as if ainputation were the sole remedy 
these political butchers could find out for the distempers of a 
itate; or that Ihey thought the only way to make the top fiourish, 
w^e to lop off the under branches.' (p. 5.) He then speaks of 
the 'coffee-houso politicians, and the casuists in red coats ; who,' 
he tells us, ' are for the utmost rigour that their laws of war, or 
laws of convenience, can inspire them with.' (p. 5.) Again, ' it Ih 
VOL. III.— 7 18 



represeDted,' eaja be, thai the rebels deserre the highest pnnish 
ment the laws can tuflict.' (p. 7.) And afterwards tells us, ' the 
questioD is. Whether the goTernmeiit sbal. Bhcw mercy, or take a 
reverend divine's advice, to slay maQ and woitiaD, infant aod 
suckling 1 ' (p. S.) Thus again he tells us, ' the friends to severe 
counsels alledge, that the governmgnt ought not to be moved by 
CO m pass ion ; and that the law should have its coarse.' [p. 9.) 
And in another place puts these words in their mouths, ' He may 
still retain their affection, and yet let the laws have their course 
in punishing the guilty.' (p. 18.) He goes upon the same sup- 
position in the following paBsages : ' It is ira practicable, in so 
general a corruption, to destroy all who are infected; and, unless 
yoQ destroy all, jou do nothing to the purpose.' (p. 10.) 'Shall 
our riglitful king shew himself less the true father of his people, 
and afford hia pardon to none of those people, who, like king 
Lear to bis daughters, had so great a oonfidonce in his virtue, as 
to give him all.' (p. 25.) I shall only add, that the concluding 
paragraph, which is worked up with so much artificial horror, 
goes upon a supposition answerable to the whole tenor of the 
pamphlet ; and implies, that the impeached lords were to be exe- 
cuted without eioeption or discrimination. 

Thus we see what is the author's idea of that justice against 
which all his arguments ore levelled. If, in the next place, we 
consider the nature of that clemency which he recommends, we 
find it to be no less universal and unrestrained. 

He declares for a general act of indemnity, (p. 20.) and tella 
us, ' It is the sense of every dispassionate man of the kingdoii 
that the rebels may, and ought to be pardoned.' (p. 19.) ' Oi 
popular sot,' says ho, ' would even yet retrieve all.' (p. 21.) St 
declares himself not ' over fond of the doctrines of making e 
ainples of traitors ; ' (Ibid.) and that ' the way to prevent thlnp- _ 
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from belug brought to an extremity, is to desl mildly with those 
unfortuimte gentlemen engaged in the rebellion.' 

The reader may now see in bow fallaciouB a, manner this 
writer has stated the controversy ; he auppoaea there are but two 
methods of treatiiig the rebels ; that is, by cutting off every ouo 
of them to a. mau, or pardoning every one of them without dis- 
tinction. Now, if there be a third method between these two 
extremes, which is on all attcouuta more eligible than either of 
them, it is certain that the whole course of iiia argumentation 
cornea to nothing. Every man of the plainest uuderatandiug will 
easily conclude, that in the case before ns, as in most others, we 
ought to avoid both extremes; that, to destroy every rebel, would 
be an eiceaaive severity ; and, to forgive every one of them, an 
unreasonable weakness. The proper method of proceeding is 
that which the author has purposely omitted ; namely, to temjicr 
justice with mercy ; and, according to the difierent oircum stances 
that aggravate or alleviate the guilt of the offenders, to restrain 
the force of the laws, or to let them take their proper coursa 
Puiiishmeuts are necessary to shew there is justice in a goven>' 
ment, and pardons to shew there is mercy ; and, botli together, 
convince the people, that our constitution, under a good adminis- 
tration, does not only make a difference between the guilty and 
the innocent, but even among the guilty, between such as are 
more or less criminal. 

This midille method, which has been always practised by wise 
and good governors, has hitherto been made use of by our sove- 
reign. If, indeed, a stranger, and one who is altogether unac- 
quainted with his Majesty's conduct, should read this pamphlet, 
ho would conclude that every person engaged in the rebellion, 
vaa to die by the sword, the halter, or the axe ; nay, that their 
friends and abettors were involved is the saiLC fate. Would it 
be possible for him to imagine, that of the teveral thonatndi 
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openly talten in onns, and liable to death by the laws of theii 
conntry, not above forty have yet Buffered? How woula he bo 
aorpriHed to hear, that, notwitb standing his Majeaty'e troops have 
been victorious in every engagement, more of his friends have 
lost their lives in this rebellion, than of his traitorooa subjects ; 
though wc add to those who have died by the hand of justice 
those of them who full in battle? and jot we find a more popular 
compassion endeavoured to be raised* for the deaths of the guilty, 
who Lave brought such calamities on thoir country, than for the 
innocent who perished in the defence of it. 

This middle method of proceeding, which has been pursued 
by his Majesty, and is wilfully overlooked by the author, best 
answers the ends of government; which is to maintain the safety 
of the public by rewards and punishments. It ia also incumbent 
on a governor, according to the received dictates of religion ; 
which instructs ns, ' That he beareth not the swDrd in vain ; hut 
ought to be a terror to evil-doers, and a praise to them that do 
well.' It ia likewise in a particular maiinor the duty of a British 
king, who obliges himBclf by his coronation oath to execute 
'justice in mercy,' that is, to mis them In his administration, 
and not to exercise either of thom to tho total exclusion of the 
other. 

But if we oonsideT the arguments which this author gives for 
clemency, from the good effects it would produce, wo shall find, 
that they hold true only when applied to such a mercy as servos 
rather to mitigate than exclude justice. The excellence of that 
mlimited clemency which the author contends for, is recommend- 
ed by the following arguments. 

■ CoiapaftgioH fndf^vonrfd to be TaiBEd.-"Endeavoftr Beemfl to bo one of 
those neuti'iila which do not admit the paaeive form after the Hnrfl[«ry h 
be: we say, J have endemoured, bat nut, I am, or it ii enJeamarfd. Raidea. 
thetwe pnrticiplea passive, emisavtiureFi tfl be raitcii coriing bo neartogetb 
«r. have aa ill effect He might bave eaid — and gel we find Aim endea 
vmring to Taut a more popular eompastion, ito. 
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First, That it (Ddeara a prince to his people. Thia he dea- 
Oanta oo in several parts of his book. ' ClemeDcy will endear 
Lis perion to the nation ; and then they will neither have tha 
power nor will to disturb him.' (p. 8.) ' Was there ever a ornel 
prince that was not hated bj hia subjects ?' (p. 24.) ' A merciful 
good<natared dispositioD is of all others the most amiable (jualitj. 
and in princes always attended with a popular love.' (p. 16.) 

It is certain, that eueh a popular love will always rise toward' 
a good prince, who exercises such a mercy as I have before de- 
Bcrtlied, which is consistent with the safety of the constitution 
and the good of his kingdom. But if it be thrown away at ran- 
dom, it loses its virtue, lessens the esteem and authority of a 
prince, and cannot long recommend him, even to the weakest of 
his subjects, who will find all the effects of cruelty iu such an ill- 
grounded compassion. It was a famous saying of William Rufus, 
and is quoted to his honour by historians : " Whosoever spares 
perjured men, robbers, plunderers, and traitors, deprives all good 
men of their peace and quietness, and lays a foundation of innu- 
merable mischiefs to the virtuous and iunoccnt" 

Another argument for unlimited clemency, is, that it shews 
a courageous temper; 'Clemency is likewise an argument of 
fearlessness; whereas cruelty not only betrays a weak, abject, 
depraved spirit, but also is for the moat part a certain sign of 
cowardice, (p. 19.) He had a truly great soul, and such will 
always disdain the coward's virtue, which is fear; and the conse- 
quence of it, which is revenge.' (p. 27,) This panegyric on 
clemency, when it is governed by reason, is likevfise very right ; 
but it may so happen, that the putting of lawa in execution 
against traitors to their country, may be the argument of fear- 
IcEEoess, when our governors are told that they dare not do it ; 
and such methods may bo made use of to extort pardons, ai 
wonlC make it look like cowardice to grant them. In this Iu 

IS* 
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ease tlie author should Lave rememhe id his cwn words, thai 
' then only mercy is meritorioua when it ia voluntary, and set 
eJitorted by the neoeBsitj of affairs.' (p. 13.) Beei dee, the author 
eliiulii have considered, that another argument which he makes 
uae of for his clemency, are the resentments that may arise from 
the execution of a rebel : an argument adapted to a cowardly, 
not a fearless temper. This he infers from the disposition of 
' the friends, well-wishers, or associates of the sufferers.' (p. 4.) 
' Resentment will inSame some ; in others compassion will, by 
degrees, rise into resentment. This will naturally beget a dis- 
position to overtnrn what they dislike, and then there will want 
only a fair opportunity.' (p. 12.) This argument, like most of 
the others, pleads equaUy for malefactors of all kinds, whom the 
government can never bring to justice, without disobliging their 
friends, well-wishers, or associates. But, I believe, if the author 
would converse with any friend, well-wiMher, or associate of these 
sufferers, he would find them rather deterred from their practices 
by their sufferings, than disposed to rise in a new rebellion to 
revenge them. A government must be in a very weak and 
melancholy condition, that is not armed with a sufficient power 
for its own defence against the resentment of its enemies, and is 
afraid of being overturned if it does justice on those who attempt 
it But I am afraid the main reason, why these friends, well- 
wishers, and associates, are against punishing any of the rebels, 
is that which must be an argument with every wise governor for 
doing justice upon some of them ; namely, that it is a likely 
means to come at the bottom of this conspiracy, and to detect 
those who have been the private abettors of it, and who are still 
at work in the game design ; if we give credit to the suggestions 
of our malecontent* themselves, who labour to make ua believe 
that there is still life in this wicked project. 

I am wonderfully sarprised to se« another argument mada 
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use of for a general pardon, which miglit have been urged more 
properly for a general eieoution. Tho words are these : ' Tha 
generality will never bo brought to believe, but that those who 
suffer only for treason have very bard measure, nor can you with 
all your severity, undeceive them of their error.' If the gener- 
ality of the English have such a favourable opinion of trcasOD, 
nothing can so well cure them of an error so fatal to their country, 
as the punishmeat of those who are guilty of it. It is evident, 
that a general impunity would oonfirm them !n such an opinion : 
for the vulgar will never be brought to believe, that there is a 
e where they see no penalty. As it is certain no error can 
e deatructive to the very being of government than this, 
a proper remedy ought to be applied to it ; and I would ask this 
author, Whether upon this occasion, ' The doctrine of making 
examples of traitors, be not very seasonable; though he declares 
himself ' not over fond of it' The way to awaken men's minds 
to the sense of this guilt, is to let them see, by t)ie sufieringa 
of some who have incurred it, bow heinous a crime it is in tho 
eye of the law. 

Tho foregoing answer may be applied, likewise, to another ar- 
gument of the same nature. ' If the faction be as numerous aa 
is pretended ; if the spirit baa spread itself over the whole king- 
dom ; if it has mixed with the mass of the people ; then certainly 
all bloody measures will but whet men the more for revenge.' 
If justice inSieCed on a few of the flagrant criminals, with mercy 
extended to the multitude, may be called ' bloody measures,' 
they are without doubt absolutely necessary, in case the spirit of 
faction be thus spread among the mass of the people ; who will 
readily conclude, that if open rebellion goes unpunished, every 
degree of faction which leads to it must be altogether innocent. 

I am come sow to another argument for pardoning all tha 
rebels, w' joh is, that it wjDnld inspire them all with gratitude, 
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and reduac tlicm to their allegianoe. ' It is trnlj heroic to over 
come the hearts of odc'b enemies; and wheo it ia compassed, tha 
undertaking is truly politic, (p. 8.) He has now a fair opportu- 
nity of conquering more enemies by one act of clemency, than 
tlie most successful general will be able to do in many campaigns, 
(p. 9.) Are there not infinite numbers who would become most 
dutiful upon any fair invitation, upon the least appearance of 
grace ? (p. 13.) Wbioh of the rebels could be ungrateful enough 
to resist or abase goodness exemplified in practice, as well as ex- 
tolled in theory? ' (p. 20.) Has not his Majesty then shewn the 
least appearance of grace in that generous forgiveness which he 
has already extended to such great numbers of his rebellious sub- 
jects, who must have died by the laws of their country, bad not 
bis meroy interposed in their behalf? But if the author means 
(as he doth, through this whole pamphlet by the like expressions) 
an universal forgiveness, no unprejudiced man can be of bis opin- 
ion, that it would have had this good effect. We may see how 
little the conversion of rebels is to be depended on, when we 
observe, that several of the leaders in this rebellion were men 
who had been pardoned for practices of the same nature : and 
that most of those who have suffered, have avowed their perseve- 
rance in their rebellious principles, when tbey spoke their minds 
at the place of execution, notwithstanding their professions to the 
contrary, while they solicited forgivenesp. Besides, were pardoD 
extended indifferently to all, which of them would think himself 
under any particular obligation f Whereas, by that prudent dis- 
crimination which bis Majesty has made between the offenders 
of different degrees, he naturally obliges those whom he has oon- 
eidered with so much tendemeas, and distinguished as the most 
proper objects of mercy. In short, those who are pardoned 
wonld not have known the value of grace, if none had felt the ef 
(ects of justice, 
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I most not omit another reason Tvliich the author makea ubi 
of against puuishmenta : ' Because,' he eaya, ' those Tery means, 
or the apprehensions of them, have brought things to the pass in 
which thej are, and consequciitlj will reduce them from bad to 
worse.' (p. 10.) And afterwards, ' This growth of diaaffeotion is 
in a great measure owing to the groundlesB jealousies men enter- 
tained of the proHent administration, as if they were to cspect no- 
thing but omelty under it,' If our author would have spoken 
out, and have applied these effects to the real cause, he could as- 
cribe this change of affectioDS among the people to nothing else 
but the change of the ministry : for we find that a great many 
persons lost their loyalty with their places ; and that ttoir friends 
have ever since made use of the most base methods to infuse 
those groundless discontents into the minds of the common peo' 
pie, which have brought 80 many of them to the brink of destruo- 
tion, and proved so detrimental to their fellow- subjects. How- 
ever, this proceeding has shewn how dangerous it would have 
been for his Majesty to Lave continued in their places of trust a 
set of men, some of whom have since actually joined with the 
pretender to Lis crown : while others may be justly suspected 
never to have been faithful to him in their hearts, or, at least, 
whose principles are precarious, and visibly conducted hy their 
interest. In a word, if the removal of these persons from their 
poets has produced such popular commotions, the continuance of 
them might have produocd something much more fatal to their 
king and country, and have brought about that revolution, which 
has now been in vain attempted. The condition of a British 
king would be very poor, indeed, should a party of his euhjecta 
threaten him with a rebellion upon his bringing malefactors to 
justice, or upon his refusing to employ those whom he dares nol 

I «hall only mention another argument against the pnniah 
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ment of any of tl.o rebels, whose executiona he repreaonta as vbtj 
shocking tt, the people, because they are their oountryraen (p. 12.) 
And again, ' Tlie quality of the Bufferere, their alliances, theii 
characters, their being Euglishmon, with a thousand other oir- 
Dumstauoes, will coutribute to breed more ill blood than all the 
Btate-chirurgoons can possibly let out.' (p. 12.) The impeached 
lords, likewise, iu the last paragraph of the pamphlet, are recom 
mended to our pity, because they are our countrymen. By this 
way of reasoning, uo man that is a gentleman, or boro within the 
three seas, should be subject to oapital punishment. Besides, 
ibeliion that are not our eonntryraen ? As 
le of Englishmen, which he bestows upon 
inals, he should oonsidor, that a man de- 
' cuts himself off from the affections as well as the 
privileges of that eommunity, which he endeavours to subvert 

These are the several arguments which appear in different 
forms and espressions through this whole pamphlet, and under 
which every one that is urged in it may be reduced. There is, 
indeed, another set of them, derived from the example and autho- 
rity of great persons, which the author produces in favour of his 
own scheme. These aro William the Conqueror, Henry the 
fourth of France, our late King William, King Solomon, and the 
Pretender. If a man were disposed to draw arguments for se- 
verity out of history, how many instances might one find of it 
among the greatest princes of every nation ? but as different 
princes may act very laudably by different methods in different 
conjuuctures, I cannot think this a conclusive way of reasoning. 
However, let us examine this set of arguments, and we shall find 
them no less defective than those above-mentioned. 

' One of the greatest of our English monarchs, (says onr 
author,) was William the Conqueror; and he was the greater, he- 
.cnuae he put to death oaly one person of quality that we read of, 
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and him after repealed trocherieB ; jet he wu a foreigaer, had 
power 5u£Gcieiit, aad did not want provocations to hare been more 
bloody.' (p. 27.) This person of quality waa the Earl Waltheof, 
who being orertaken with wine, eiiga^d in a couspiracj against 
this monarch, bat repenting of it the next morning, repaired U 
the king, who was then in Normandy, and discovered the whole 
matter. Notwithstanding which, he was beheaded upon the de- 
feat of the coDSpiracj, fur fauTing but thus far tampered in it 
And aa for the rest of the conspirators, who rose in an actual re- 
bellion, the king used them with the utmost rigour, he cut off the 
hands of some, put out the eyes of others, some were hanged 
upon gibbets, and those who fared the best, were sent into ban- 
ishment. There are, indeed, the most dreadful examples of 
severity in this reign : though it must be confessed, that, after 
the manner of those times, the nobility generally escaped ^ith 
their lives, though * multitudes of them were punished with ban- 
ishment, perpetual imprisonment, forfeitures, and other great 
aererities : while the poor people, who had been deluded by these 
their ring-leaders, were exeouted with the utmost rigour. A par- 
tiality which I believe no commoner of England will ever think 
to be either Just or reasonable. 

The next inatance is Henry the fourth of France, ' who (says 
our author) so handsomely expressed his tenderness for his peo- 
ple, when, at signing the treaty of Vervina, he said, that by one 
dash of hia pen he had overcome more enemies, than he could 
ever be able to do with his sword.' Would not an ordinary 
reader think that this treaty of Vervins was a treaty betweea 
Henry the fourth, and a party of his subjects ? for otherwise how 
can it have a place in the present argument f But instead of 

* Thia aenUnce is rendered awkw&rd and involved bj ft double IhmijfH 
—" though it muat be cniifeeBeJ,— though niultitudeB of them."— The way tn 
roforai it IB, to put a full atop at reipn, and to begin Ihe neit sentence lliu" 
— /f mutt iiton/emdi&o. 
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that, it woB &. treaty between Franoe and Spab ; so tLat the 
speech cspreaacd an equal tciidcrnesa to the Spaniards and 
French ; as multitudes of either nation must have fallen in tlmt 
war, had it continued longer. Ab for this king's treatment of 
conspirators, (though he is quoted thrioe in the pamphlet as an 
esample of clemency] you have an eminent instance of it in his 
behaviour to the Mareschal de Biron, vrho had been his old faith' 
ful eervant, and Lad contributed more than any one to his ad- 
vancement to the throne. This Mareaehal, upon some discon- 
tent, was entered * into a conspiracy against his master, and re- 
fusing to open the whole secret to the l<ing, he was sent to the 
Bastile, and there beheaded, notwithstanding he sought for mercy 
with great importunities, and in the most moving manner. There 
are other instances in this king's reign, who notwithstanding was 
remarkable for his clemency, of rebels and conspirators who were 
hanged, beheaded, or broken alive on the wheel. 

The late King William was not disturbed by any rebellion 
from those who had once submitted to him. But we know ho 
treated the persons concerned iu the assassination-plot as so hor- 
rid a conspiracy deserved. As for the saying which this author 
imputes to that monarch, it being a piece of secret histoiry, one 
doth not know when it was spoken, or what it alluded to, unless 
the author had been more particular in the account of it. 

The author proceeds, in the next place, to no less an lutho- 
rity, than that of Solomon : " Among all the general obser'ations 
of the wisest princes we know of, I think there is none holds 
more universally than, Mercy and truth preserve a king, tad his 
throne Is established in mercy.' {p. 18.) If we compare the dif- 
ferent sayings of this wise king, which relate to the conduct of 
rrinoes, we cannot question but that he means by this mercy, that 
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kind of it, nhicli is coneistent with reason and gOTemmeat, and 

by wLioh we hope to see liia Majesty's throne established. B^t 
our author should consider that tlio same wise man has said, in 
another place, that ' an evil mau seeketh rebellion, therefore a 
cruel messenger shall be sent against him.' Accordingly hi» 
practice was agreeable to his proverb : no prince haying ever 
given a greater testimony of his abhorrence to undertakings of 
this treasonable nature. For he dispatched such a cruel meseeii- 
ger as is here mentioned to those who had been engaged in a re- 
bellion many years before he himself was on the throne, and even 
to his elder brother, upon the bare suspicion that he was project- 
ing so wicked an enterprise. 

How the example of the preteodor came into this argument, 
t am at a loss to find out. ' The pretender declared a general 
pardon to aU : and shall our rightful king shew himself less the 
true father of his people, and afford his pardon to none,' &d, 
(p. 25.) The pretender's general pardon was to a people who 
were not in his power; and had he ever reduced them under it, 
it was only promised to such as immediately joined with him for 
the recovery of what he called his right. It was such a general 
pardon as would have been consistent with the execution of more 
than nine parts iu ten of the kingdom. 

There is but one more historical argument, which is drawn 
from King Philip's treatment of the Catalans. ' I think it would 
not be unseasonable for some men to recollect what their own no- 
tions, were of the treatment of the Catalans ; how many declama- 
tions were made on the barbarity used towards them by King 
Philip,' &c. (p. 29.) If the author remembers, these declama- 
tions as he calls them, were not made so much on the barbarity 
used towards them by King Philip, as on the barbarity used 
towards them by the English government. King Philip might 

i some coloor for treating them as rebels, but we ooght to 
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have regarded them as allies ; and were obliged, by all the tie* 
of honoar, oonacience, and public faith, to have sheltered them 
from those Bufierings, which were brought upon them by a firm 
and inviolable adherence to our interest. However, none oan 
draw into a parallel the cruelties whioh have been inflicted on 
that unhappy people, with those few iuBtances of severity which 
our government has been obliged to exert towards the British 
rebels. I say, no man would make such a parallel, unless his 
mind be so blinded with passion and prejudice, as to assert, in 
the language of this pamphlet, ' That no instances can be pro- 
duced of the least lenity under the present administration, from 
the hour it commenced to this day,' (p. 20.) with other astonish- 
ing reflections of the same nature, which are contradicted by snch 
inouuerable matters of fact, that it would bo an affront to a read- 
er's understanding to endeavour to "confute them. But to re 
turn to the Catalans ; ' During the whole course of the war, (says 
the author,) which ever of them submitted to discretion, were ro' 
ceived to mercy.' (p. 22.) This is ao far from being truly re- 
lated, that in the beginning of the war, they were eseeutcd with- 
out mercy. But when, in conjunction with their allies, they 
became superior to King Fliilip's party in strength, and extended 
their conquests up to the very gates of Madrid, it cannot be sup- 
posed the Spanish court would bo so infatuated as to persist in 
their first severities, against an enemy that could make such ter- 
rible reprisals. However, when this reason of state ceased, liow 
dreadful was the havoc made among this brave, but unhappy peo- 
ple I The whole kingdom, without any distinction to '' the many 
thousands of its innocent inhabitants, was stript of its immunities, 
and reduced to a state of slavery. Barcelona was filled with ex- 

> lb eadtavtmr to. Ta avuirj Che two iuliiiitivea he might liave ia.i.-^ 
thotild IimUivour lo confvie them. 

' DittmA JOB U — ruther — tHiiinetuM of. i 
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ocutiona; and all the patriots of their ancient libertiea either 
beheaded, atowed in dungeons, or condemned to work in the 
minea of America,, 

God be thanked, we have a king nho puniabes with reluct- 
ancy, and ia averse to auch cruelties oa were need a,moDg the Ca- 
talans, as much aa to those practiaed on the peraona concerned 
in Monmouth's rebellion. Our author, indeed, condemna theae 
western asslzea in King Jamos's reign (p. 26). And it would be 
well if all those who atill adhere to the cauae of that unfortunate 
king, and arc clamorous at the proceedings of hia present Ma- 
jesty, would remember, that notwithatanding that rebellion fell 
very much abort of tbia, both in the number and strength of the 
rebels, and had no tendency either to destroy the national reli- 
gion, to introduce an arbitrary government, or to aobject ua to a 
foreign power ; not only the chief of the rebels was beheaded, 
but even a l^dj, who had only harboured one of the offendera in 
her honse, waa in her extreme old age put to the same kind of 
death : that about two hundred and thirty were hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, and their limbs dispersed through several parts 
of the country, and set up aa apectaoles of terror to their fellow- 
subjeots. It would be too tedious a work to run through the 
numberless fines, imprisonments, corporal punish menta, and 
transportations, which were then likewise practised as wholesome 



Wc have now seen how fallaciously the author has stated the 
cause he has undertaken, by supposing that nothing but unlim- 
ited mercy, or unlimited puniahmcDt, are the methods that can 
be made use of in our present treatment of the rebels : that he 
has omitted the middle way of proceeding between these two ex- 
tremes : that thia middle way ia the method in which his Majesty 
like all other wise and good kings, has chosen to proceed : that it 
it agreeable to the nature of gorernmeut, religion, and oar British 
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eonstitation : and that every argument vliioli the authoi has pro 
ducod from reason and example, would have been a trae ooe, bad 
it been urged for tbat restrained clemency which hia Majesty hai 
exercised : but la a fiilse one, when applied to auch a general, 
undiatinguiBhing mercy as the author would recommend. 

Having thus answered tbat which is the main drift and do- 
sigu of this pamphlet, I shall touch upon those other parts of it, 
which are interwoven with the arguments, to put men out of 
humour with the present government. 

And here we may observe, that it ia our autlior'a method to 
suppose matters of fact wbicb are not in being, and afterwards 
to deacant upon them. As he is very sensible tbat the cause 
will not bear the t<ist of reason, he baa indeed every where 
chosen rather topics for declamation than argument. Thus he 
entertains ua with a laboured invective against a standing army. 
But what haa this to do in the present ooae? I suppose he would 
not advise hia Majesty to disband his foroea whOe there is an 
army of rebels in his dominions. I cannot imagine be would 
think the affections of the people of England a security of the 
government in auch a juncture, were it not at the same time de- 
fended with a sufficient body of troops. No prince has ever 
given a greater instance of his inclinationa to rnle without a 
standing army, if we consider, that upon the very first news of 
the defeat o( the rebels, he declared to both bouses of parliament, 
that be had put an immediate stop to the levies which he had 
begu>i to raise at their reqaeat, and that he would not maki; use 
of tne power which they had intrusted him with, unless any new 
preparationa of the enemy should make it neeesaary for our de- 
fence. This speech waa received with the greatest gratitude by 
both houses ; and it is said, that in the house of commons a very 
Mudid and honourable gentleman (who generally votes with th< 
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iritj') declared, tliat he had not heard Bo gracious a speech 
from the throne for many years last past. 

In another place, he Bupposes that the government has not 
endeavoured t<i gain the applause of the vulgar, hy doing some- 
thing for the church ; and very gravely makcB escuses fof this 
their pretended neglect. What greater inatanoes could his Ma- 
jesty have given of his love to the chvirch of England, than 
those he has -exhibited by his moat solemn declarations ; by his 
daily example ; and hy his promotions of the moat eminent 
among the clergy to such vacancies as have happened in his reign ? 
To which we must add, for the honour of his government in this 
particular, that it has done more for the advantage of the clergy, 
than those, who are the most zealous for their interest, could 
have expected in so short a time ; which will farther appear, if 
we reflect upon the valuable and royal donative to ooe of our 
nniversities, and the provision made for those who are to officiate 
in the fifty new churches. His Majesty is, indeed, a prince of 
too much magnanimity and truth, to make use of the name of tbe 
church for drawing his people into any thing that may he preju- 
dicial to them ; for what our author says, to this purpose, re- 
dounds as much to the honour of the present administration, aa 
to the disgrace of others. ' Nay, I wish with all my soul they 
had stooped a little ad captum vulgi, to take in those shalla"ir 
fluttering hearts, which are to be caught by any thing baited with 
the name of church,' (p. 1 1.) 

Again; the author asks, ' Whether terror is to become the 
only national principle ? ' with other questions of the same na- 
ture; and in several parts of hia book, harangues very plentifully 
against auch a notion. Where he talks in generals upon this topic, 
there is no question but every whig and torj in the kingdom per- 
fectly agrees with him in what he says. But if he would insinuate, 
u be seems to do in several places, that there should he no improi 



Bions of awe upon the mind of a eabject, and that a government 
should Dot areat« terror in those who are disposed to Jo ill, as well 
as onoouriige those thnt do their duty ; in short, if he is for an 
entire eiolusioa of that principle of fear which is supposed to 
have some influence in everj law, he opposes himself to the form 
of every govenuneut in the world, and to the oommon senee of 
mankind. 

The artifice of this aatbor in starting objections to the friendi 
of the government, and the foolish answers which he supposes 
they return to them, is so very visible, that every one sees they 
are designed rather to divert his reader, than to instruct him. 

I have now examined this whole pamphlet, whioh, indeed, is 
written with a great deal of art, and as much argument as the 
cause would bear : and after having stated the true notion of 
clemency, mercy, compaasion, good -nature, humanity, or whatever 
else it may be called, so far as it is consistent with wisdom, and 
the good of mankind, or, in other words, so far as it is a moral 
virtue, I shall readily concur with the author in the highest pane- 
gyrics that he has bestowed upon it As, likewise, I heartily join 
with him in every thing he has said against justice, if it includes, 
as his pamphlet aupposes, the cKtirpation of every criminal, and 
is not exercised with a much greater mixture of clemency than 
rigour. Mercy, in the true sense of the word, is that virtue by 
which a prince approaches nearest to him, whom he represents ; 
and whilst he is neither remiss nor extreme to animadvert upon 
those who offend him, that logic will hold true of him which is 
applied to the great Judge of all the earth; ' With thee there is 
mercy, iherefore shall thou he feared.'' 
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■ I QUESTION not but the British ladiea are verj well pleased 

■ with the oompliment I have paid them in the course of my 
papers, by regarding them, not only as the most amiable, but as 
the moat important part of our community. Thej ought, indeed, 
to resent the treatment they have met with from other author!, 
who have never troubled their heads about them, but addressed 
all their arguments to the male half of their fellow-subjects, and 
taken it for granted, that if they could bring these into their 
meaaurea, the females would of course follow their political 
mates. The arguments they have made use of, are like Hudi- 
bras's spur, which he applied to one side of his horse, as not 
doubting but the other would keep pace with it, Theae writers 
Beem to have regarded the fair ass but aa the garniture of a na- 
tion ; and when they consider them as parts of the commonwealth 
it is only as they are of use to the consumption of our manufac- 
ture. ' Could we persuade our British women (says one of our 
eminent merchants in a letter to his friend in the country upon 
the subject of commerce) to clothe themselves in the comely ap- 
parel which might be made out of the wool of their own country; 
and instead of coffee, tea, and chocolate, to delight in those 
wholesome and palatable liquora which may be extracted from 
our British simples; they would be of great advantage to trade, 
and therein to the public weal.' 

It is now, however, become necessary to treat our women aa 
members of the body politic ; since it ia visible, that great num- 
bers of them have of late eloped from their allegiance, and that 
they do not believe themselves obliged to draw with us, as yoke- 
fellows in the constitntion. They will judge for tbemselyes 
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lock into the state of the natioa with their own eyes; ftnd be 
no lODger led blindfold by a male legislature. A friend of mine 
waa lately complaining to mo, that hia wife had turned off one of 
the heat cook-maids id England, because the wench had said 
something to her fellow- aeryants, which seemed to favoor the bub- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act 

When errors and prejudices are thus spread among the Bex, 
it ia the hardeat thing in the world to root them out. Argu- 
ments, which are the only proper means for it, are of little use ; 
they have a very short answer to all resAoninga that turn againat 
them, ' make us believe that, if you can ; ' which is in Latin, if I 
may upon this occasion be allowed the pedantry of a quotation, 
tton persuadebis, etiamsi perxuaseris. I could not bnt smile at 
a young university disputant, who was complaining the other day 
of the unreaaouableness of a lady with whom he was engaged in 
a point of controversy. Being left alone with her, he took the 
opportunity of pursuing an argument which had been before 
started in discourse, and put it to her in a syllogism : upon which, 
as he informed us with some heat, she granted him both the 
major and the minor, hut denied him the conclusion. 

The best method, therefore, that can bo made use of with 
thcac polemical ladies, who are much more easy to be refuted 
than silenced, is to shew them the ridiculous side of their cause, 
and to make them laugh at their own politics. It is a kind of 
ill manners to offer objections to a fine woman ; and a man would 
be out of countenance that should gain the superiority in such a 
contest. A coquette logician may be rallied, but not contradicted. 
Those who would make use of solid arguments and strong rea- 
sonings to a reader or hearer of so delicate a turn, would be like 
that foolish people whom ^lian speaks of, that worshipped a fly, 
and sacrificed an ox to it. 

Ihs truth of it is, a. man must be of a Tery disputations tem- 
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per, that enters iD-o state-con troveraies with any of the fair aex. 
If the malignaDt be not beantifal, she cannot do much mischief; 
and if she is, her arguments will be so enforced by the charms 
of her person, that her antagonist may be in danger of betraying 
his own cause. Milton pata this confession into the mouth of our 
father Adam \ who, though be asserts his superiority of raason 
in his debates with the mother of mankind, adds, 
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Yet when I approach 

Her loveliness, bo absolute she Memg, 
And in herself complete ; so well U> know 
Her own, that wliaC she wills to do or laj. 
Seems wiaeet, virtuonMst, diBcreeteat, beat: 
All higher knowledge in her preeence Mil 
Degradeil, wiadoni in disoourea with her 
Loeee, diaeeantenanced, and like folly shews ; 
Authoritj and reason on her wait 



If there is such a native lovelioess in the sex, as to mako 
them victorious oven when (hey are in the wrong, how resistless 
IB their power when they are on the side of truth I And, in- 
deed, it is a peculiar good fortune to the government, that our 
fair nialecontents are so much over-matched in beauty, as well aa 
number, by those who are loyal to their king, and friends to theif 
country. 

Every paper, which I have hitherto addres^ad to our beauti- 
ful iijcen diaries, hath been filled with considerations of a different 
kind ; by which meaus I have taken care that those, who are 
eneraiea to the sex, or to myself, may not aoouse me of tautology, 
or pretend that I attack them with their own weapon. For this 
reason I shall here lay together a new set of remarks, and ob- 
serve the Bcveral artifices by which the enemies to our establish- 
ment do raise such unaccountable passions and prejudices in the 
minds of our discontented females. 

In the first plaoe ; it is uBual among the most oniming of our 



Bdreraaries, to represenit all the rebels se very handgo 
If the name of a traitor be mentioDed, they are very particular 
in deHcrtbiDg tiiB person ; and when they are not able to extenu- 
ate his treasiiD, commend hie shape, liiis has so good an effect 
in one of our female audienccB, that they represent to therasolveH 
a thousand poor, tall, innocent, freah-eoIoureJ young gentlemen, 
wlio are dispersed among the several prisons of Great Britaiu ; 
ftnd extend their generous compassion towards a multitude of 
agreeable fellows that never were in being. 

Another artifice is, to instil jealousies in'o their minds, of de- 
signs upon the anvil to retrench the privileges of the sex. Some 
represent the whigB as enemies to Flanders' lace : others had 
spread a report, that in the late act of parliament for four shil- 
lings in the pound upon land, there would be inserted a. clause 
for raising a tax upon pin-money. That the ladies may be the 
better upon their guard against suggestions of this nature, I 
■hall beg leave to put them in mind of the story of Papirius, tha 
son of a Roman senator. This young gentleman, after having 
been present in public debates, was usually teased by his mother 
to inform her of what had passed. In order to deliver liimself 
from this importunity, he told her one day, upon his return from 
the senate-house, that there had been a motion made for a decree 
to allow every man two wives. The good lady said nothing ; but 
managed matters so well among the Koman matrons, that the 
next day they met together in a body before the senate-honse, 
■nd presented a petition to the fathers against so unreasonable 
a law. This groundless credulity raised so much raillery upon 
the petitioners, that we do not find the ladies ofiered to direot 
the lawgivers of their country ever after. 

There has been another method lately made use of, which 
has been practised with extraordinary succrss ; I mean the 
spreading abroad repots of prodigies, which has wonderfully 
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grati£uil the ourioaity, aa well as tbe hopes, of our fair mnlign&nts. 
Their maoagers turn water into blood for them ; frighten them 
with Bea-monstera ; make them see armies in the air ; xoA give 
them their word, the more to ingratiate themselves with tbem, 
that they signify nothing less than faturc slaughter and desola- 
tion. The disloyal part of the sex immediately hug themselves 
at the news of the bloody fountain ; took upon these fish as their 
friends ; have great expectations from the clonds ; and are very 
angry with you, if yon think they do not all portend ruin to their 
country. 

Secret history and scandal have always had their allurements; 
and I have in other discourses shewn the great advantage that 
is made of them in the present ferment among the fair ones. 

But the master engine, to OTcrturn the minds of the female world, 
is the " danger of the church.' I am not so uncharitable as to think 
there is any thing iu an observation made by several of the whigs, 
that there is scarce a woman in England who is troubled with 
the vapours, but is more or leas affected with this cry : or, to re- 
mark with others, that it is not uttered in any part of the nation 
with so mucn bitterness of tongue and heart, as in the districts 
of Drury-lane. On the contrary, I believe there are many de- 
vout and honourable women who are deluded in this point by the 
artifice of designing men. To tJieae, therefore, I would apply 
myself, in a mort) serious manner, and desire them to consider 
how that laudable piety, which is natural to the sex, is apt to 
degenerate into a groundless and furious zeal, when it is not 
kept within the bounds of charity aud reason. Female xeal, 
though prcicceding from so good a principle, baa been infinitely 
detrimental to society, and to religion itself. If we may believe 
the French historians, it often put a stop to the proceedings of 
their kings, which might have ended in a reformation. For, 
upon their breaking with the Pope, the ijueena fi-uc^nently inter 



posed, and by tbeir importanities reconciled them to Ihe nsurpa- 
tiooa of the Church of Rome. Nay, it waa this vicious aeal 
wliiuh gave a remarkable check to the first progrea§ of Chrie- 
tianity, as we find it recorded by a sacred historian in the following 
passage, which I shall leave to the conaideration of my fumale 
readers, ' But the Jews stirred up the devout and honourable 
wimen, and the chief men of the oity, and raised a pereecution 
against Paul and Barnabas, and expelled them out of their 
ooasts.' 
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We find by our public papers, the univeraH-y of Dublin hava 
lately presented to the Prince of Walea, in a Tnoat bumble and 
dutiful manner, their diploma for constituting his Koyal High- 
ness chancellor of that learned body ; and that the prince re- 
ceived this their ofTei'vith the goodness and condescension wliich 
is natural to his illustrious house. As the college of Dublin 
have been long famous for their great learning, they have now 
given us an instance of their good sense ; and it is with pleasure 
tliat we find such a. disposition in this famous nursery of letters 
to propagate sound principles, and to act, in its 'proper sphere, 
for the honour and dignity of the royal family. We hope that 
■uch an example will have its influence on other societies of the 
same nature ; and cannot but rejoice to see the heir of Great 
Britain vouchsafing to patronise, ia so peculiar a manner, that 
noble seminary, which is, perhaps, at this time training up Hnch 
persons as may hereafter be ornaments to his reign. 
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When men of learuiog are acted thus by a knnn ledge of tlie 
world aB well aa of books, and shew tliat their studies naturally 
inspire them with a love to their king and country ; they give a 
reputation to literature, and convince the world of its uaefuliieBS. 
But when arts and sciences are so perTerted, as to dispose men 
to act in contradiction to the rest of the community, and to set 
up for a kind of separate republic among themselves, they draw 
upon them the indignation of the wise, and the contempt of the 
ignorant. 

It has, indeed, been observed, that persons who are very 
much esteemed for their knowledge and ingenuity In their privata 
^aracters, have acted like strangers to mankind, and to the dic- 
tates of right reason, when joined together in a body. Like 
several chemical waters, that are each of them clear and trans- 
parent when separate, but ferment into a thick troubled liquor 
when they are mixed in the same vial. 

There is a pieec of mythology which bears very hard upon 
learned men, and which I shall here relate, rather for the deli 
cacy of the satire, than for the juatness of the moral. When the 
city of Athens was finished, we are told that Neptune and Mi- 
nerva presented themselves as eandidates for the guardianship 
of the place. The Athenians, after a full debate npon the matter, 
came to an election, and made choice of Altuerva. Upon which 
Neptune, who very much resented the indignity, upbraided them 
with their stupidity and ignorance, that a maritime town should 
reject the patronage of him who was the god of the seas, and 
conld defend them against all the attacks of their enemies. He 
concluded with a curse upon the inhabitants, which was to stick 
to them and their posterity, namely, ' that thoy should 
fools,' When Minerva, their tutelary goddess, who presides 
art<9 and scienuea, came among them to receive the honour 
had conferred upon her, they mado Ijeavy complaints of the 
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which Neptune had laid upon the citj, and begged her, if pos- 
sible, to take it off. But she told them it was not in her power, 
for that one deity could not reverse the act of another. ' How- 
ever,' said she, ' I may alleviate the curae which I cannot remove ; 
it is not possible for me to hinder jou from being fools, but X 
will take care that you shall be learned.' 

There is nothing which bodies of learned men should be moie 
careful of, than, by all due methods, to cultivate the favour of 
the great and powerful. The indulgence of a prince is absolutely 
necessary to the propagation, the defence, the honour, and sup- 
port of learning. It naturally creates in men's minds an am- 
bition to distinguish themselves by letters, and multiplies the 
number of those who are dedicated to the pursuits of knowledge. 
It protects them against the violence of bmtal men ; and gives 
them opportunities to pursue their studies in a state of peace and 
tronqnillitj. It puts the learned in countenance, and gives them 
a place among the fashionable part of mankind. It distributes 
rewards, and encourages speculative persona, who have neithei 
opportunity nor a turn of mind to increase their own fortunes, 
with all the incentives of place, profit, and proferment. On tlie 
contrary, nothing is in itself so pernicious to communities of 
learned men, nor more apprehended by those that wish them 
well, than the displeasure of their prince, which those may justly 
espect to feel, who would make use of his favour to his own pre- 
judice, and pnt in practice all the methods that lie within their 
power to vilify hia person, and distress his government. In both 
these cases, a learned body is ia a more particular manner ex- 
posed to the influence of their king, as described by the wisest 
of men, ' The wrath of a king is as the roaring of a lion ; but hiH 
favour is as the dew upon the grass.' 

We find in our English histories, that the Empress Matilda 
(who was the great ancestor of his present Majesty, and whos* 
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gnnd-daugliter of tlie same name has a plaoe upon several of the 

Hanover medals), was particularly favonred bj thfl university of 
Oxford, and defended in that place, when moat parts of the king- 
dom had revolted against her. Nor is it to be quedtioned, but an 
university bo famous for learning and sound knowledge, will shew 
the Bame zeal for her illustrious descendant, as they will every 
day discern his Majesty's royal virtues, through those prejudices 
which have been rtCised in their minds by artful and designing 
men. It is with much pleasure we see this great fountain of 
learning already beginning to run clear, and recovering its natural 
purity and brightness. None can imagine that a community 
which is taxed by the worst of its enemies, only for over-struning 
the notions of loyalty even to bad princes, will fall short of a 
due allegiance to the best. 

When this happy temper of mind ia fully established among 
them, we may justly hope to see the largest share of his Majes- 
ty's favours fall upon that university, which is the greatest, and 
□pou all accounts the most considerable, not only iu his domin- 
ions, but in all Europe. 

I shall conclude this paper with a quotation out of Cambden's 
History of Queen Elizabeth, who, after having described that 
queen's reception at Oxford, gives an account of the speech which 
she made to them at her departure ; couoludiug with a piece of 
advice to that university. Her counsel was, ' That they would 
first serve God, not after the curiosity of some, but according to 
the laws of God and the land ; that they would not go before the 
laws, but follow them ; nor dispute whether better might be pre- 
scribed, but keep those prescribed already; obey their Bupeiiors- 
■nd, lastly, embrace one another in brotherly piety and con- 
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It IB very justly, as well aa frequently obaerved, that if oM 
nation be ever ruined, it must be by itself. Tho parties and 
divisioDS whioh reign among ub may several ways bring deatnio- 
tion npon oar country, at the same time tbat our united force 
nuuld be sufficient to secure us against all the attempts of a 
foreign enemy. Whatever expedients, tberefore, ean be found to 
alloy those heats and animosities, which break us into diCFerent 
factions and interests, cannot but be useful to the public, and 
highly tend to its safety, strength, and reputation. 

This dangerous dissensioii among us discorers itself in aS 
the most indifferent circumstances of life. We keep it np, and 
choriah it with as mucb pains, aa if it were a kind of national 
blessing. It insinuates itself into all our discourses, mixes in 
onr parties of pleasure, lias a share in our diversions, and is an 
ingredient in most of our public entertainments. 

I was, not long ago, at the play called Sir Courtly Nice, 
where, to the eternal reproach of good sense, I found the whole 
' audience had very gravely ranged themselves into two parties, 
under Hot-head and Testimony. Hot-bead was the applauded 
hero of the tories, and Testimony no leas the favourite of the 
nhiga. Each party followed their champion. It was wonderful 
to see eo polite an assembly distinguishing themselves by aucb 
extraordinary representatives, and avowing their principles as 
conformable either to the zeal of Hot-head, or the moderation of 
Testimony. Thus the two parts which were designed to expose 
tho faults of both aides, and were accordingly received by our 
Moestors in King Cliarles the second's reign, meet with a kind of 
•motion from the applauses which are respeotivcly bestowed on 
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them l)y their wise posterity. We aeem to imagine that they 
were written as patterns for imitation, not aa objects of ridicule. 

This humour runs so faj:, tliat most of our late eomodies owa 
their hucccbs to it. The audience listens after nothing else. 1 
haTo Been little Dicky place himself, with great approbation, at 
the head of the tories, for five acts together, and Pinky espouse 
ihe interest of the whiga with no less succeaa. I do not find 
that either party has yet thrown themselTcs under the patronage 
of Scaramouch, or that Harlequin has violated that neutrality, 
which, upon his late arrival in Great Britain, he professed to 
both parties, and which it is thought he will punctually ob- 
servo, being allowed on all sides to be a man of honour. It is 
true, that upon his first appearance, a violent whig tradesman, in 
the pit, begun to compliment him with a clap, as overjoyed to see 
him mount a ladder, and fancying him to be dressed ia a high- 
land plaid. 

I question not hut my readers will be surprised to find me 
animadverting on a practice that has been always favourable to 
the canae which now prevails. The British theatre was whig 
even in the worst of times ; and in the last reigu did not scruple 
to testify its seal for the good of our country, by many magna- 
nimous claps in its lower regions, answered with loud huzzaa 
from the upper gallery, Thia good disposition is ao much height, 
ened of late, that tho whole neighbourhood of the Drury-lane 
theatre Tery often abakea with the loyalty of the audience. It 
is said that a young author, who very much relies on this prevail- 
ing humour, is now writing a farce to be called A Match out of 
Nowgate, in allusion to the title of a comedy called A Match in 
Newgate : and that his chief person is a round-shouldered man, 
with a pretty large nose, and a wide mouth, making his addresaes 
to a lovely black woman, that passes for a peeress of Great 
Britain. In short, the whole play is built upon the late escat 
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of General Forater, who is suppnscd, upon the road, to full in 
love with iDj Lord NIthiadale, whom the ingenjoos author ima- 
gines to be still in hia riding-hood. 

But notwithstanding the good principles of a British Bodienc* 
in thia one particular, it were to be wished that every thing should 
be banished the stage which has a tendency to exasperate men's 
minds, and inflame that party rage which makes us such a miser- 
able and dirtdcd people. And that, in the first place, because 
such a proceeding as this disappoints the very design of all pub- 
lic dirersions and entertainments. The institution of sports and 
shows was intended, by all governments, to turn off the thoughts 
of the people from busying themselves in matters of state, which 
did not belong to them ; to reconcile them to one another by the ' 
common participations of mirth and pleasure ; and to wear out 
of their minds that rancour which they might have contracted 
t>j the interfering views of interest and ambition. It would 
therefore be for the benefit of every society, that is disturbed by 
contending factions, to encourage such innocent amusements as 
may thus disembitter the minds of men, and make them mutual- 
ly rejoice in the same agreeable satisfactions. When people are 
aocuatomed to sit together with pleasure, it is a step towards re- 
oonciliation ; but, as we manage matters, our politest assemblies 
aJ'e like boisterous clubs, that meet over a glass of wine, aud, 
before they have done, throw bottles at one another's heads. In- 
stead of multiplying those desirable opportunities, where we may 
agree in points that are indifferent, we let the spirit of contention 
into those very methods that are not only foreign to it, but should 
in their nature dispose na to be frienda. This our anger in our 
mirth is like poison in a perfume, whioh taints the spirits instead 
of clearing and refreshing them, 

Another manifest inconvenience whioh arises from this abuse 
of psbli: entertainments is, that it naturally destroys the taste 
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of &n audience. I do not deny, but that several performimcea 
have been justly applauded for their wit, which have been written 
with an eye to this predomiuaot humour of the town ; but it ia 
viHible even in these, that it ia not the exoellence, but the appli' 
cation of the eeotiment, that hae raised applause. An author ia 
very much disappointed to fiad the beiit parts of his productiona 
received with indifiference, and to see the audience discovering 
beauties which he never intended. The actors, in the midat of 
an innocent old play, are often startled with unespected clapa or 
bisses ; and do not know whether they have been talking like good 
subjects, or have spoken treason. In short, we seem to have such a 
relish for faction, as to have lost that of wit ; and are so used to the 
bitterucBS of party rage, that we cannot be gratified with the 
higheat entertainment that has not thta kind of seasoning in it. 

But as no work must expect to live long which draws all ita 
beauty from the colour of the times ; so neither can that pleasure 
be of greater continuance, which arises from the prejudice or 
malice of its hearers. 

To conclude ; since the present hatred and violence of parties 
ia BO unspeakably pernicious to the community, and none can do 
a better service to their country than those who use their utmost 
endeavours to extinguish it, we may reasonably hope, that the 
more elegant part of the nation will give a good example to the 
rest ; and put an end to ao absurd and foolish a practice, which 
makes our most re&ned diversions detrimental to the public, and, 
in a particalar manner, deatructive at all politouesa. 
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Gratiam, among bis maxims for raising a tnaii to the t 
conanraraate character of greatness, adyiaes, first, to perform 
traordinary actions; and, in the neit pUoe, to secure a good his- 
torian. Without the last, lie considers tiie first as throws away ; 
Bs, indeed, they are, in a great measure, by such illustrioos per- 
cons, as make fame and reputation the end of their undertakings. 
The most shining merit goes down to posterity with disadvantage 
when it ie not placed by writers in its proper light. 

The miafortuno is, that there are more instances of men who 
deserve this kind of immortality, than of authors who are able to 
bestow it. Our country, which has produced writers of the first 
figure in every other kind of work, has been very barren in good 
biatoriana. We have had several who have been able to compile 
matters of fact, but very few who have been able to digeat them 
with that purity and elegance of style, that nicety and strength 
of reflection, that subtilty, and discernment in the unravelling ot 
a character, and that choice of circumstances for enlivening the 
whole narration, which we so justly admire in the ancient histo- 
rians of Greece and Bome, and in some authors of our neigh- 
bouring nations. 

Those who have succeeded beat in works of thia kind, are 
such, who, heaides their natural good sense and learning, have 
themselve6 been versed in public busineas, and thereby acquired 
a thorough knowledgo of men and things. It was the advice of 
the great Duke of Sohomberg, to an eminent historian of his ao 
quuutance, who was an ecclesiastic, that he should avoid being 




too particular in tLe drawing up of an army, and other cireum- 
Btanoea of the day of battle ; for that he had alwaya ohserved 
most notorious hlunders and abaardities committed on that ocoa- 
Bion, by Buoh writers as were not conversant in the art of war. 
We niaj reasonably expect the like mistakes in every other kind 
of public matters, recorded by those who have only a distant 
theory of such affaire. Besides, it is not very probable that men, 
who have passed all their time in a low and vulgar life, should 
have a suitable idea of the several beauties and blemislica in the 
actions or characters of great men. For this reason I find an old 
law, quoted by the famous Monsieur Bayle, that no person he- 
low the dignity of a Roman knight should presume to write an 
history. 

In England there is soaroe any one, who has had n tincture 
of reading or Study, that is not apt to fancy himself equal to so 
great a task ; though it is plain, that many of our countrymen, 
who have tampered in history, frequently show, that they do not 
understand the very nature of those transactions which they re* 
count. Nay, nothing is more usual than to ace every man, who 
is versed in any particular way of hasiness, finding fault with 
several of these authors, so far as they treat of matters within 
liis sphere. 

There is a race of men lately sprung np among this sort of 
writers, whom one cannot reflect upon without indignation as well 
as contempt. These are Grab'Street biographers, who watch for 
the death of a great man, like so many undertakers, on purpose 
to make a penny of him. He is no sooner laid in his grave, hut 
he falls into the hands of an historian ; who, to swell a volume, 
ascribes to him works which he never wrote, and actions which 
he never performed ; cclehratea virtues which he was never fa- 
mous for, and excuses faults which he was never guilty of They 
fetch their only authei tic records out of Doctors Commons ) and 
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when they have got a copy of hia last will and testament, they 
fancy thcmselveB furuishGd with sufficicut materiolB for his his- 
tory. This might, indeed, enable thora in some meaanre to write 
the history of his death; but what can we expect from an author 
that undertakes to write the life of a great man, who is furnished 
with no other matters of fact, besides legacies ; and instead of 
being able to tell us what he did, can only tell us what he be- 
queathed ? This manner of exposing the private concerns of 
families, and sacrificing the seereta of the dead to the curiosity of 
the living, is one of those licentious practices which might well de- 
BervetheanimadverBionof our government, when it has time to con- 
trive expedients foir remedying the many crying abuses of the press. 
In the mean while, what a poor idea must strangers c 
those persons, who have been famous among ui 
should they form their notions of them from the writings of these 
our historiographers I What would our posterity think of their 
illustrious forefathers, should they only see them in such weak 
and disadvantageoiiB lights ! Bat, to our comfort, works of this 
nature are so short-lived, that they cannot possibly diminish 
tho memory of those patriots which they are not able to preserve. 

The truth of it is, as the lives of great a 
with any tolerable degree of elegance or 
short space after their decease ; so neither 
tory of a person, who has acted among us 
should appear, till envy and friendship 
prejudice both of his antagonists and adherents be, in some degree, 
softened and subdued. There is no question but there are several 
eminent persons in each party, however they may represent one 
another at present, who will have the same admirers among pos. 
terity, and he equally celebrated by those, whose minds will not 
be distempered by interest, passion, or partiality. It were happy 
fbi HB, could we prevail upon oursetves to imagine, that one, who 
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differs from as In opinion, may possibly bo an honest raan ; ana 
that we might do the same justice to one another, which will be 
done ns hereafter by those who shall make their appearance in 
the world, when this generation is no more. But in our present 
miserable aud divided condition, how just soever a man's prcten- 
gioQS may be to a great or blameless reputation, he must expect 
his share of obloquy and reproach; and, even with regard to bis 
posthumous character, content himself with such a kind of con- 
sideration, as induced the famous Bir Francis Bacon, after having 
bequeathed hiB soul to God, and his body to the earth, to leave 
his fame to foreign nations ; and after some years, to his own 
country. 
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Among all the paradoxes in politics which have been advanced 
by some among us, there is none so absurd and shocking to the 
most ordinary understanding, aa that it is possible for Great 
Britain to be quietly governed by a Popish sovereign. King 
Ilenry the fourth found it impracticable for a Protestant to reign 
even in France, notwithstanding the reformed religion does not 
engage a prince to the persecution of any other; and ootwith- 
etanding the authority of the sovereign in that country is more 
able to support itself, and command the obedience of the people, 
than in any other European monarchy. We are convinced by 
the experience of our own times, that our constitution is not able 
to bear a Popish prince at the head of it. King James the second 
was endowed with many royal virtues, and might have made a 
nation of Roman Catholics happy under his administration. Tb* 



grievaucea no BufTered in bis ruign proceeded parely from liia 
religion : but tliej were such as mude the whole body of the no- 
bility, olergj, and commonaltj, riae up aa one man against liim, 
and oblige bim to quit the throne of hia anceatora. The truth 
of it is, we have only the vices of a Protestant prince to fear, 
and may be made happy by hia virtues : but in a Popish prince 
wo bave no ohance for our prosperity; his very piety obliges him 
to oiir deittructioQ ; and in proportion as be ia more religions, he 
becomes more insupportable. One would wonder, therefore, to 
fiod many who call themsclvca Protcataiits, favouring the preten- 
aiouB of a pcraon who has been bred up in the utmoat bitterness 
and bigotry of the church of Rome j and who, in all probability, 
witJiin Icsa than a twelvemonth, would be opposed by those very 
men that arc iuduatrious to act him upon the throne, were it pos- 
aible for en wicked and unnatural an attempt to succeed. 

I was some mouths ago in a company, that diverted them- 
Belves with the Declaration which he had then published, and 
particularly with the date of it, ' In the fourteenth year of our 
reign.' The company was surprised to find there was a king in 
Europe who had reigned so long and made such a secret of it. 
This gave occasion to one of them, who ia now in France, to in- 
quire into the history of this remarkable reign, which he has 
digested into annals, and lately transmitted hither for the pcruso) 
of his friends. I have suppresaed auch personal reflections as 
are mixed in tbia abort cbroniclc, aa not being to the purpose; 
B.nd find that the whole history of hia regal conduct and exploits 
may be oomprised in the remaining nart of this half-sheet. 

TUc history of the Pretender^s fourtce'ii yean reign digested 
into annals. 
Anno Eegni 1°. He made ohoico of his ministry, the first 
of whom waa hia coufessor. I'his was a person recommendod 
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by tLe Bocietj of JesuitB, vbo represented bim as one very pro- 
per to guide the conscieuoe of a king, tliat boped to mle over an 
ieland wbich is not witLin the pale of tbe cbuccb. He then pro- 
ceeded to name the preaident of his council, his secretas-iea of 
state, and gave away a very hODOurable einecure to his principal 
favourite, by conatituting him his lord-high- treasnrer. He like- 
wise signed a dormant commission for another to be hia high- 
admiral, with orders to produce it whenever he bad sea-room for 
bis employment- 

Anno Begni 2°. He perfected himself in the minuei step. 

inno Regni 3°. He grew half a foot. 

Anno Kegni 4*^. He wrote a letter to the Pope, desiring him 
CO be as kind to him as bis predecessor bad been, who was bis 
godfather. In the same year he ordered the lord high -treasurer to 
pay off the debts of tbe crown, which had been contracted since 
t to the throne; particularly, a milk-score of three 



Anno Regni 5°. He very much improved himself in al] 
princely learning, having read over the legends of tbe saints, with 
the history of those several martyrs in England, who had at 
tempted to blow np a whole parliament of heretics. 

Anno Regni 6°. He applied himself to the arts of govern- 
ment with more than ordinary diligence ; took a plan of tbe 
Bastile with bis own hand ; visited the galleys ; and studied tho 
edicts of his great patron Louis XIV. 

Anno Regni 7"^, Being now grown up to yeara of maturity, 
be resolved to aoek adventurea ; hut was very much divided in 
bis mind, whether he should make an expedition to Scotland, or 
a pilgrimage to Lorotto : being taught to look upon the latter in 
a religious Bense, as the place of his nativity. At length he re- 
solved upon his Scotch expedition ; and, aa the first esertion of 
that royal authority, which he was going to aasume, he knighted 
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bimaelf. After a short pieae of errantry apon the aoas, he got 
safe to Dunkirk, where he paid hie devotioaB to St. Authonj, fur 
Laviug delivered him from the dangers of the eeas, and Sir 
fleorge Bjng. 

Anno Regsi 8°. He made a campaign in Flanders, wherS; 
by the help of a. tclesuope, he saw the battle of Oudeaarde, and 
the prioce of Hanover's horse shot under him : being posted on 
a high tower with two Fronoh prbces of the blood. 

Anno Rcgoi y°. He made a second campaign in Flanders ; 
and upon Lis return to the French court, gained a great reputa- 
tion, bj hia performance in a rigadoon. 

Anno Regni 10°. The Pope having heard the fame of these 
hia military achievements, made him the offer of a cardinal's 
cap; which he was advlBed not lo accept by some of his friends 
in England. 

Anno Regni 11°. He retired to Lorrain, where every morn- 
ing he made great havoc among the wildfowl, by the advice, and 
with the assistance of his privy-council. He is said, this summer, 
to have shot with hia own hands fifty brace of pheasants, and one 
wild pig; to have sot thirty coveys of partridges ; and to have 
hunted down forty brace of hares ; to which he might have added 
as many foxea, had not most of them made their escape, by run- 
ning out of hia friend's dominions, before his dogs could finish 
the chase. He was particularly animated to these divereions by 
his ministry, who thought they would not a little recommend 
him to the good opinion and kind offices of several British fox- 
hunters. 

Anno Regni 12°. He made a visit to the Buke d'Anmont, 
and passed for a French marquis in a masquerade. 

Anno Regni 13°. He visited several convents, and gathered 
inbscriptiouB &om all the well-disposed monks and nuns, to 
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wbom he communicated hia design of an attempt upoa Great 
Britain. 

Anno Begni 14°. He now made great preparationa for the 
invasion of England, and got together vast stores of ammunition, 
consisting of reliques, gim-powder, and eannon-ball. He received 
from the Pope a very large oontributiou, one moiety in money, 
and the other in indulgenoes. An Irish priest brought him an 
authentio tooth of St. Thomas k Bccket, and it ia thought, wag 
to have for hia reward the arohbiahopric of Canterbury. Every 
roODastery contributed something j one gave him a thousand 
pounds ; and another as many masaes. 

This year, containing further the battles which he fought in 
Bcotland, and the towns which he took, is ao freah in every one'e 
Duimory, that we shall say no more of it. 
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It is a melancholy reflection, that o 






country, which in timta 
of Popery was called the nation of aaiuts, should now have less 
appearance of religion in it, than any other neighbouring state or 
kingdom; whether they be Buch as continue atill immersed in the 
errors of the church of Bome, or such as are recovered out of 
Ihom. This is a truth that ia obvious to every one, who haa beec 
conversant in foreign parta. It waa formerly thought dangerous 
for a young man to travel, lest he should return an atheist to bis 
native country : but at present it is certain, that an Englifhrnan, 
wlu lias any tolerable degree of reflection, cannot be better awi 
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ened to a sctiso of religion in general, than bj obBerving how tbt 
mindB of all mankind are sot upon tbie important point; how 
every nation ia aerioua and attentive to the great buainesB of their 
being; and that in other countries a man ie not out of the fash- 
ion, who is bold and open in the profession and practioe of all 
Christian duties. 

This decay of piety is by no means to be imputed to the Re- 
formation, which in its first establishment produced its proper 
fruits, and dietinguiahed the whole age with shining instances of 
virtue and morality. If we would trace oat the original of that 
flagrant and avowed impiety, which has prevailed among uB for 
some years, we should find that it owes its rise to that opposite 
extreme of cant and hypocrisy, which had taken possession of the 
people's minds in the times of the great rebellion, and of the 
usurpation that succeeded it. The practices of these men, under 
the covert of a feigned zeal, made even the appearances of sincere 
devotion ridiculous and unpopular. The raillery of the wita and 
courtiers, in King Charles the second's reign, upon every thing 
■which they then called precise, was carried to so great an estra- 
vagance, that it almost put Christianity out of countenance. The 
ridicule grew so strong and licentious, that from this time wo 
may date that remarkable turn in the behaviour of our fashion- 
able Englishmen, that makes them shamefaced in the csercise 
of those duties which they wore sent into the world to perform. 

The late cry of the church has been an artifice of the same 
kind with that made use of by the hypocrites of the last age, and 
has had as fatal an influence upon religion. If a man would but 
seriously consider how much greater comfort he would receive in 
the last moments of lis life from a reflection that he has made 
one virtuous man, than that he has made a thousand torios, wi 
should not see the zeal of so many good men turned off from its 
proper end, and employed in making such a kind of convertei 
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What satiefaction will it be to an immorail man, at such a tm.j, 
la think he is a good whig 1 or to one that is oonscious of Bb<li- 
tion, perjury, or rebellion, that he dies with the reputation of a 
high churchman ! 

But to consider how this otj of the church has corrupted the 
morals of both parties. Those, who are the loudest in it, reg«rd 
themselves rather as a political, than a religious communion; 
and are held together rather by state -notions, than by articles of 
faith. This fills the minds of weak men, who fall into the snare, 
with groundless fears and apprehensions, anspeakable rage tow- 
ards their fellow -subjects, wrong ideas of persons whom thej aro 
not acquainted with, and uncharitable interpretations of those ac- 
tions of which they are not competent judges. It instila into 
their minds the utmost virulence and bitterness, instead of that 
charity, which is the perfection and ornament of religion, and the 
most indispensable and necessary means for attaining the end of 
it. In a word, among these mistaken lealots, it sanctifies cruelty 
and injustice, riots and treason. 

The effects which this cry of the church has had on the other 
party, are no less manifest and deplorable. They see themselves 
mijustly aspersed by it, and vindicate themselves in terms no 
less opprobrious, than those by which they are attacked. Their 
indignation and resentment rises in proportion to the malice of 
their adversaries. The anthinking part of them are apt to con- 
tract an unreasonable aversion even to that ecclcaiastioal con- 
stitution to which they are represented aa enemies ; and not only 
to particular persons, but to that order of men in general, which 
will be always held sacred and honourable, so long as there is 
reason and religion in the world. 

I might mention many other corruptions common to both par- 
tics, which naturally flow from this source ; and might easily 
show, upon a full display of them, that Ihis clamour which 
16 • 
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tenda to be raised * for the safety of religion, has almost worn on! 
the very appearance of it ; and rendered ub not only the most 
divided, but the most immoral people upon the &ce of the earth. 

When our nation ia overflowed with such a deluge of impiety, 
it must be a great pleasure to find any expedient talco place, that 
has a tondonoy to recover it out of so diemal a condition. Thia 
is one great reason why an honest man may rejoice to see an avt 
■o near taking effect, for making elections of members to serve in 
parliament less frequent. I find myself prevented by other writ- 
ings (which have considered the aet now depending in this par- 
ticular light) from expatiating upon this subject I shall only 
mention two short piocca which 1 have been just now reading, 
nnder the following titles, ' Arguments about the alteration of 
the triennial elections of Par''&ment :' and, ' The alteration ia 
the triennial act considered-' 

The reasons for this la', as it is necessary for settling bis 
Majesty in bis throne ; for JLttnguishing tbo spirit of rebellion ; 
for procuring foreign alliav^es ; and other advantages of the like 
nature ; carry a great wf'ght with them. But I am particularly 
pleased with it, as it ma' compose our unnatural feuds and animo- 
sities, revive an honest jpirit of industry in the nation, and cat oS 
frequent occasions of brutal rage and intemperance. In short, 
as it will make us not only a more safe, a more flourishing, and a 
more happy, but y'so a more virtuous people, 

» Pretendi la be t lited. When we epeai of any thmg as prelending, it U 
(o d(i aamtlhing, Q' . to 6a acted upon. Tho impropriety might hnva been 
avoided, by sajii ^ — preleTuU to mpeet the la/ett/ of religion — or Boma auob 
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p It ia the ambition of the male part of the world to make 

themaclvea esteemed, and of the female to make theiaselvea be- 
loved. As this is the last paper which I shall address to mj fair 
readers ; I canDpt perhaps oblige them more, than bj leaviag 
them, as a kind of legacy, a ceitain secret which seldom fails of 
procuring this affection, which they are naturally formed both to 
desire and to obtain. This nostrum is comprised in the foUow' 
ing sentence of Seneca, which I Bhotl translate for the service of 
my country-women, Sgo lUi monstrabo amaloriura sine meilica- 
menlo, siite herbd, sine utlius vemffca carmine .- si vis amari, 
ama. 'I will discover to you a philter that has neither drug 
nor simple, nor enchantment in it: love, if you would raise love.' 
If there be any truth in this discovery, and this be such a speci- 
fic OS the author pretends, there is nothing which makes the sex 
more unamiable than party-rage. The finest woman, in a trans- 
port of fury, loses the use of her face. Instead of charming her 
beholders, she frights both friend and foe. The latter can Dever 
be smitten by so bitter an enemy, nor the former captivated by a 
nymph, who, upon occasion, can be so very angry. The most 
endearing of our beautiful fellow-subjects, are those whose minds 
are the least Embittered with the passions and prejudices of eibker 
side j and who discover the native aweetness of the sex in every 
part of their conversation and behaviour. A lovely woman, who 
thus flourishes* in her innocence and good humour, amidst that 
mutual spite and rancour which prevails among her exasperated 
siBterhood, appears more amiable by the singularity of her charao- 

\ her innnoenoe — exatporaied siaterhood. TTirse finelj 
,1 V :,.. .u ..- .- f.„^ Solomon. 
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ter; and may be oomparod, with Solomon'a bride, to 'a li]j 

amoDg thoroB.' 

A Btateswoman is aa ridiculous a creature as a cotquean. 
Each of the sescs should keep withiu its particular bounde, and 
content themselvea to excel within their reapeotive districts. 
When Venus complained to Jupiter of the wound which she had 
received in battle the father of the gods smiled upon her, and put 
her ic mind, that instead of mixing in a war, which was not her 
bnf iuess ske should have been officiating in her proper ministry, 
and currying on the delights of marriage. The delicacy of sev- 
eral modem critics has been offended with Homer's Billingsgate 
varriors; but a scolding hero is, at the worst, a more tolerable 
character than a bully ia petticoats. To which we may add, 
that the keenest satirist among the ancients, looked upon nothing 
as a more proper subject of raillery and inTective, than a female 
gladiator. 

I am the more disposed to take into consideration these 
ladies of fire and politics, because it would be very monstrous to 
see feuda and animosities kept up among the soft ses, when they 
are in so hopeful a, way of being composed among the men, by 
the B^tennial bill, which is now ready for the royal assent. As 
this is likely to produce a cessation of arms, till the expiration 
of the jweseut parliament, among one half of our island, it is very 
reasonable that the more beautiful moiety of his Majesty's anb- 
jects should establish a truce among themselves for the same 
term of years. Or rather it were to be wished, that they would 
Bummon together a kind of senate, or parliament, of the fairest 
and wisest of our sister subjects, in order to enact a perpetual 
neutrality among the ses. They might at least appoint some- 
thing like a committee, chosen from among the ladies residing in 
London and Wei»tminstcr, in order to prepare a bill to be lud 
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before the aBaemblj upon the first opportunity of their meeting. 
The regulation might be as follows : 

' That a committee of toasts be forthwith appointed ; to con- 
eider the present state of the sex in the British ontion. 

'' That this committee do meet at the house of ovory respec- 
tive member of it on her visiting-day j and that every one who 
comes to it shall have a vote, and a dish of tea. 

" That the committee be empowered to send for billet'douz, 
libels, lampoons, lists of toasts, or any other the like papers and 
records. 

" That it he an instruction to the said committee, to consider 
of proper ways and methods to reclaim the obstinately opprobri- 
ous and virulent ; and how to make the dncking-stool more 
useful " 

Being always willing to contribute my assistances to my 
country-women, I would propose a preamble, setting forth, " That 
the late civil war among tlie aes has tended very much to the 
lessening of that ancient and undoubted authority, which they 
have claimed over the male part of the island ; to the ruin of 
good house-wiferj ; and to the betraying of many important se- 
crets : that it baa produced much bitternesB of apeech, many 
Bharp and violent contests, and a great effusion of citron-water : 
that it has raised animosities in their hearts, and heats in their 
faces, that it has broke out in their ribbons, and caused unspeak- 
able eonfosions in their dress : and, above all, that it has intro- 
duced a certain frown into the features, and a sourness ioto the 
air of our British ladies, to the great damage of their charms, 
and visible decay of the national beauty." 

As for the enacting part of the bill, it may consist of many 
particulars which will naturally arise from the debates of thg 
t<u-taDle ; and must, therefore, be left to tlie discretion and es 
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perienco of the committee. Perhaps it might not be amiaa to 
enact, nmong other things, 

" That the diHcoursing od politics shall be looked upon aa 
dull aa' talking on ihc weather. 

" That if any man troubles a female asnembly with parUA- 
mont-Dows, he shall be marked out as a blockhead, or an io- 
oondiarj. 

" That no woman shall henceforth presome to stick a patch 
npon her fbrchcad, unloBS it be in the rery middle, that b, iu ths 
neutral part of it. 

" That all fans and snuff-boxes, of what principles soever, 
shall be called in : and that orders be given to Motteu* and 
Mathers, to deliver out, in exchange for them, such as have no 
tincture of party in them. 

" That when any lady heapeaks a play, she shall take effeo 
tual care that the audience be pretty equally cbecquered with 
whigs and tories. 

" That no woman, of any party, presume to influence the 
legislature. 

" That there he a general amnesty and oblivion of all former 
hostilities and distinctions, all public and private failings on 
cither aide : and that every one who comes into this neutrality 
within the apace of weeks, shall be allowed an ell extra- 

ordinary, above the present standard, in the ciroumference of her 
petticoat. 

" Provided always, ncvertheleaa, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall extend, or he construed to extend, to any person or 
persons, inhabiting and practising within the hundreda of Drury, 
or to any other of that society in what part soever of the nation 

' Looitd upon at duU, Elliptically expresseil to avoil the repetition 
of at. The Hentenoe, if drawn out at leagUi, wuold be looked upon a* 
iiting at dull at. 
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r practising and reeidiag ; who are still i.t liberty 
to rail, colamniate, aoold, &ovro, and pout, aa in aforc-timea, tioj 
thing in tliis act to the contrary notwithstanding." 



No. S9. FRIDAY, MAY 4. 

FmleeH qmm nonepkL 

It often happens, that extirpating the lovo of glory, which la 
observed to take the deepest root in noble minds, tears up seve- 
ral virtues with it ; and that suppressing the desire of fame, in 
apt to reduce men to a state uf iodolcnce and supinenese. But 
when, without any ineontivo of vanity, a person of great abilities 
is zealous for the giiod of mankind ; and as solicitous for the 
concealment, as the performance of illustrious actions ; we may 
be sure that he has something more than ordinary in his com 
position, and haa a heart filled with goodness and magnanimity. 

There is not perhaps, in all history, a greater instance of this 
temper of mind, than what appeared in that excellent person, 
whose motto I have placed at the head of this paper. He had 
worn himself out in his application to such studies as made bini 
useful or ornamental to the world, in concerting schemes for the 
welfare of his country, and in prosecuting such raeasurea as wore 
necessary for roaking those schemes effectual : but all this was 
done with a view to the public good that should rise oat of these 
generous endeavours, and not to the fame which should accrue 
to himself. Let the reputation of the action fall where it would; 
BO* hie country reaped the benefit of it, he was satisfied. As hia 
turn of mind threw off, in a great measure, the oppositions of 

■ iSd, 13 here used, oa it often ia, in onr langaage, in the senae of pn 
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tnvj and compolUion, it enabled Iiim to gain the most vain and 
impracticable into bis designs, and to bring about Beveral great 
events for tho safety and advantage of tlie public, whicb most 
have died in tbcir birth, bad he bocn as desiroas of appearing 
beneficial to mankind, as of being bo. 

As bewae admitted into the secret and most retired tbonghts 
and couuscIh of his rnjal maater, King William, a great share in the 
plan of the Protestant Bucocssion is universally ascribed to him. 
And if ho did not entirely project the union of the two kiugdoms, 
and the bill of regency, which seem to have been the only methods 
in human policy, for securing to uu so inestimable a blessing, 
there is none who will deny him to have been the chief conductor 
in both these glorious works. For posterity are obliged to allow 
him that praise after his death, wltioh he industriously declined 
while he was living. His life, indeed, scorns * tc have been prolonged 
beyond its natural term, under those iudispositiuns which bung 
upon the latter part of it, that he might have the satisfaction of 
seeing the happy settlement take place, which he had proposed 
to himself as the principal end of all his public labours. Nor 
was it a small addition to his happiness, that b; this means be 
saw those who had been always his most intimate friends, and 
who had concerted with him such meosurea for the guarantee of 
the Protestant suoocssion, as drew upon tbcra the displeasure of 
men who were averse to it, advanced to the highest posts of trust 
ttpd honour under his present Majesty. I believe there are none 
of these patriots, who will think it a derogation from their merit 
to have it said, that they received many lights and advantages 
from their intimacy with my Lord Somers : who had such a gen- 
eral knowledge of affairs, and so tender a oonceru for his friendg, 

■ Eii life indeed teaiat, Ao. A niitnrttl raflBCtion, in a panegyrio on 
I.ord (Vomers, and in a paper written professedly in honour of the kappf 
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that wliatover station they were in, they UBually applied to him 
for hia advice in every porplcsity of buainess, and in affairB of 
the greatest difficulty. 

His life was, in cTery part of it, Bet off with that graceful 
modesty and reBerve, which made his virtaea more beautiful, the 
more they were cast in such agreeable ehadcB. 

U is religion was sincere, not oateutatious ; and such as in- 
spired him with an universal benevolence towards all his fellow- 
siibjecta, not with bitterness agaiDst any part of them. He shew- 
ed his firm adherence to it as modelled by our national coustitu- 
tioD, and was conetant to its offices of devotion, both in pnblio 
and in his family. He appeai'ed a cjiampion for it, with great 
reputation, in the cause of the seven bishops, at a time whea the 
church was really in clanger. To which wo may add, that he 
held a strict friendship and correspondence with the great Arch- 
bishop Tillotaon, being acted by' the same spirit of candour and 
moderation; and moved rather with pity than indignation to- 
wards the persons of those who differed from him in the unce- 
Ecntial parts of Christianity. 

His great humanity appeared in the miaatest circufflstanceii 
of his conversation. You found it in the benevolence of hia 
aspect, the complacency of his beliaviour, and the tone of hia 
voice. His great application to the severer studies of the law, 
had not infected his temper with any thing positive or litigioua. 
He did not know what it was to wrangle on indifferent points, to 
triumph in the superiority of hia understanding, or to be super- 
oilious on the side of truth. He joined the greatest delicacy of 
good-breeding to the greatest strength of reason. By approving 
the BOutiments of a person, with whom he conversed, in such par- 
ticulara aa were just, he won him over from those points in which 

■ Beinf! anted by. We should now say, being 
I doabt whether it bo right to gWa hi the 
tigsificatian. 
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he WHS inistaken ; and bad bo agreeable & way of oonTcying knoir- 
Icdge, that wboever conferred with bim grew the wiser, witfaoat 
percoiTing that he bad been inBtrnctcd. We may prokablj 
ascribe to this masterly and engaging manner of conTersation, 
tbe great esteem which be had gained with the tate queen, while 
sbe pursued those measures whicb had carried tbe British nation 
to the highest pitch of glory; notwithstanding she had enter- 
tained many unreasonable prejudices against him, before she was 
aoquainted with his personal worth and behaviour. 

As in his political capacity we have before seen bow mnch be 
contributed to the establishment of the Protestant interest, And 
the good of his native country, he was always true to these great 
ends, nia character was uniform and consistent with itself, and 
his whole conduct of a piece. His principles were founded in 
reason, and supported by virtue ; and therefore did not lie at the 
mercy of ambition, avarice, or rcseutuient. His notions were no 
less steady and unshaken, than just and upright. In a word, ha 
concluded his course nmong the same well-chosen frieadaliips and 
alliances, with which be began it. 

This great man was not more conspicuous as a patriot and a 
statesman, than as a person of universal knowledge and learning., 
As by dividing his time between the publio scones of business, 
and the private retirements of life, he took care to keep up both 
tlie great and good man ; so by the same means he aecomplished 
himself not only in tbe knowledge of men and things, but in tbe 
skill of the roost refined arts and seieuees. That unwearied dili- 
gence, which followed him through all tbe stages of his life, gave 
him such a thorough insight into the laws of the land, that he 
passed for one of the greatest masters of his profession at his 
first appearance in it. Though he made a regular progress 
through the several honours of the long robe, he was always look- 
ed upon as one who deserved a superior station to that he was 
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I poBsesBcd of; till he arrived at the highest digaity to which those 

I studies Gonid advance hint. 

I He eojojed in the highoat perfection two talents, which do 

not often meet in the same person, the greatest strength of good 
eense, and the most exquisite taste of politeaesa. Without the 
first, learning ia but an incumbrance ; and without the last, is 
ungraceful. M j Lord Somers was master of these two qualiGea- 
titraa in bo emincDt a degree, that all the parts of knowledge ap- 
peared in him with Buch an additional strength and beauty, aa 
they want in the poasesaion of others. If he delivered hia opin- 
ion of a piece of poetry, a statue, or a picture, there was some- 
thing so juat and delicate in his ohaervationa, as naturally 
prcduced pleasure and assent in those who beard him. 

Hia Bolidity and elegance, improved by the reading of the 
finest authors, both of the learned and modern languages, dia- 
oovered itself in all hie productions. Qia oratory was masculine 
and persuasive, free from every thing trivial and affected. Hia 
style in writing wafi chaste and pure, but at the same time full 
of spirit and politeness ; and fit to convey the most intricate 
business to the und ere landing of the reader, with the utmost 
clearneas and perspicuity. And here it is to be lamented, that 
this extraordinary person, out of his natural aversion to vain- 
glory, wrote several pieces as well as performed several actions, 
which he did not aasume the honour of: though at tlie aamo time 
80 many works of this nature have appeared, which every one 
has ascribed to him, that I believe no author of the greatest emi- 
nence would deny my Lord Somere to have been the beat writer 
of the age in which he lived, 

Thia noble lord, for the groat extent of hia knowledge and 
capacity, has been often compared with the Lord Verulam, who 
had also been chancellor of England. But the conduct of those 
extraordinary persons, under the same circnmstancea, waa vutl* 
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different. They were both impoaohed hj & Hoase of Commona. 
One of tliem, as Le had gWen just occasion for it, Bunk under 
it ; and was reduced to auch an abject flubmisaion, as very much 
dimiuiBbcd the luBtre of so exalted a ebaracter : but my Lord 
Somera was too well fortified in hta integrity to fear the impotence 
of an attempt upon bis reputation; and though his accusers 
would gladly have dropped their impeacbment, he was instant 
with them for the proscoution of it, and would not let that matter 
rest till it was brought to an issue. For the same virtue aod 
greatness of mind which gave him a disregard of fume, made him 
impatient of an undeserved reproach. 

There is no question but this wonderful man will make one 
of the most distinguished figures in the history of tbo present 
age ; but we cannot espcct that his merit will shine out in its 
proper light, since ho wrote many things which are not published 
in bis name ; was at the bottom of many csccllcnt counsels, in 
which he did not appear; did offices of friendship to many per- 
sons, who knew not from whom they were derived; and performed 
great aerviees to his country, the glory of which was transferred 
to others ' in short, since ho made it his endeavour rather to do 
worthy actions, than to gain an illustrious character. 



No. 40. MONDAY, MAT 7. 

Urit antm fnlgnn suo qui prsgrnvat arteH 

It requires no small degree of resolution to be an author, in 
a country so facetious and satirical as this of G-reat Britain. 
Such a one raises a kind of alarm among his fellow-subjects, and 
by pretending to diBtinguish himself &om the herd, becomes a 
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■nark of public cenxuTe, and eometimea a standiDg abject of rail- 
lery and ridicule. Writing ia, indeed, a provocation to the envi- 
ous, and ftn affront to the ignorant. How often do we see a 
person, whose intentions are visibly to do good by the works 
which he publishes, treated in as acurriloos a manner, as if he 
were an enemy to uankiud7 All the little scramblers after fame 
fall upon him, publish every blot in his life, depend upon hearsay 
to defame him, and have recourse to their own invention, ratlier 
than Buffer him to erect himself into an author with impunity. 
Kvcn those who write on the moat indifferent subjects, and are 
conversant only in works of taste, are looked upon as men that 
make a. kind of insult upon society,* and ought to be humbled as 
disturbers of the public tranquillity. Not only the dull and the 
malicious, which make a formidable party in our island, but the 
whole fraternity of writers rise up in arms against every new 
intruder into the world of fame ; And, a thousand to one,'' before 
they have done, prove him not only to be a fool, but a knave. 
Suocesafal authors do what they can to exclude a competitor ; 
while the unsuccessful, with as much eagerneaa, lay in their claim 
to him as abroEhor. This natural antipathy to a roan who breaks 
his ranks, and endeavours to signalize his parts in the world, has, 
very probably, hindered many persons from making their appear- 
ance in print, who mig&t have enriched our country with better 
productions, in all kinda, than any that are now extant. The 
truth of it is, the active part of mankind, as they do moat for 
the good of their contemporaries, very deservedly gain the great- 
est share in their applauses ; whilst men of speculative endow- 
ments, who employ their talents in writing, as they may ei^uallj 
benefit or amuse succeeding ages, have, generally, the greatest 

* Make a kind of intuit upon lociety. To make an inault is not ver; 
exact English. Ha might have said, lu men that offer cm intuit to loeieli 
or, at men that make a kind of aaauJt upon toeieti/. 

i' A thousand to one — a familiar phraaa, tir, most prohablg. 



kharo in tlie admiralioa of posterity. Both good and bad writers 
may reoeive great aatiafaotioa from the proepectB of futurity; aa, 
in after-ages, the former will be remembered, and the latter for- 
gotten. 

Among all sets of anthors, there are none who draw upon 
thcraaelvea more displeasure, than those who deal in political 
mattera, which iudeed is rorj oflon too justly incurred, eonsider- 
ing that spirit of ranconr and rirulcnoe with which works of thia 
nature generally abound. These are not only regarded as authors, 
but aa partisans, and are sure to exasperate at least one half of 
their readers. Other writers offend only the stupid or jealous 
among their countrymen ; but these, let their cause be never so* 
just, must expect to irritate a supernumerary party of the self- 
interested, prejudiced, and ambitious. They may, however, com- 
fort themselves with considering, that if they gain any unjust 
reproach from one side, they generally acquire more praise than 
they deserve from the other ; and tliat writings of thia kind, if 
conducted with candour and im partiality, have a, mure particular 
tendency to the good of thcLr country, and of the present age, 
than any other compositions whatsoever. 

To consider an author farther, as the subject of obloquy au<l 
detraction. We may observe with what pleasure a work is re- 
ceived by the invidious part of mankind, in which a writer falls 
short of himself, and does not answer the character which he haa 
aci]^uircd by his Curmcr prodnctions. It is a Gne simile in one of 
Mr. Coogreve'a prologues, which corapares awriter to a huttermg 
gamester, that stakes all his winnings upon every cast: so that if 
he loses the last throw, he is sure to he undone. It would b« 

■ JVtBfr »o. We now say ever lo. The oilier fonn, finier m. EPems to 

epeafcer'a mind, but not explioit.lj declored, as, if we eliould complete tha 
BeDteaee, iknt~lat ihar coUM he [not bai), but] «kt wjuil; L e. how-«i> 
war jubL 
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well for all authors, if, like that gentlemaa,'' they knuw when to 
give over, and to desist from any farther pnrauita after fame, 
whilst they are in the full possesaion of it. On the other hand, 
there is not a more melancholy ohject in the learned world, than 
a man who has written himself down. As the public ia more 
disposed to censure than to praise, his readers will ridicule him 
for his last works, when they have forgot to applaud those which 
preceded them. In this case, where a man has lost hia spirit by 
old age and infirmity, one ooold wish that his friends and rel^ 
tions would keep him from the nse of pen, ink, and paper, if he 
is not to be reclaimed by any other methods. 

The author, indeed, often grows old before the man, especially 
if he treats on subjects of invontion, or such as arise from 
reflections upon human nature ; for, in this caae, neither his own 
Htrengtli of mind, nor those parts of life which are commonly un- 
observed, will famish him with sufficient materials to be at the 
same time both pleasing and voluminous. We find, even in the 
outward dress of poetry, that men, who write much without tak- 
ing breath, very often return to the same phrases and forma of 
expression, as well as to the same manner of thinking. Authors, 
who have thua drawn off the spirit of their thoughts, should lio 
still for some time, till their minds have gathered fresh atjength, 
and by reading, refleetion, and conversation, laid in a now stock 
of elegancies, sentiments, and images of nature. The soil, that 
is worn with too freq^uent culture, must lie fallow for a while, till 
It has recruited its exhausted salts, and again enriched itself by 
the ventilations of the air, the dews of heaven, and the kindly 
infiuences of the sun. 



bai3, indeed, a 

for it, or very liUle taste, that can read bis comediet^ o 

Una WBB foundsd, vitli pleasure, or eveii patiaucA 
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For m; own part, notwitbstandiDg IbU geaerkl malerolflnM 
tow&rds those who coiumuiiicate ttieir tbunghts in print, I cannot 
but look witli a friendly regard on such aa do it, provided there 
is no tendency in their writings to vice and profanencHs. If the 
ttioughta of Buch authors have nothing iu them, they, at least, do 
no harm, and shew an honest industry, and a good intentioo in 
the composer. If they t«aoh me any thing I did not know be- 
fore, I cannot but look upon myself as obliged to the writer, and 
consider him cis niy particular benefactor, if he conveys to tne 
one of the greatest gifts that is in the power of man to bestow, 
an improvement of my understanding, sa ionooeut amusement, or 
an incentive to some moral virtue. Were not men of abilities 
thus communicative, their wisdom would be in a great measure 
useless, and their experience uq instructive. There would be no 
business in solitude, nor proper relaxations in business. Sy 
these assistances, the retired man lives in the world, if not above 
it ; passion is composed ; thought hindered from being barren 
and the mind from preying upon itself. That esteem, indeed, 
which is paid to good writers by their posterity, suSciently shews 
the merit of persona who are thus employed. Who does not now 
more admire Cicero as an author, than as a consul of Rome ? 
and does not oftener talk of the celebrated writers of our own 
country who lived in former ages, than of any other particular 
persons among their contemporaries aud fellow-suhjects. 

When I consider myself as a British freeholder, I am in a 
particular manner pleased with tlie labours of those who have 
improved our language with the translation of old Latin and 
Greek authors ; and hy that means let us into the knowledge of 
what passed in the famous governments of Oreeoe and Rome. 
We have already most of their historians iu our own tongue : 
and, what is still more for the honour of our langaage, it has 
been taught to express with elegance the greatest of their ppota 
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in cacli Dation. The illiterate among our countrymen mnj leant 
to judge, from Drjdeii'a Virgil, of the most perfect epic perform- 
ance : and thoae parta of Homer, wtioh have already been pub- 
lished by Mr. Pope,* give ua reason to think that the Iliad will 
appear in EngliBh with as little disadvantage to that immortal 

There is another author, whom I have long wished to see well 
translated into English; as this work is filled with a spirit of lib- 
erty, and more directly tends to raise sentiments of honour and 
virtue in his reader, than any of the poetical writings of anti- 
quity. I mean the Pharsalio of Lucan. This ia the only author 
of oonsideration among the Latin poets, who was not explained 
foi the use of the Dauphin, for a very obvious reason ; because 
the whole Pharsalia would have been do less than a satire upon 
the French form of government. The translation of this author 
is now in the hands of Mr. Bowe,'' who has already given the 
world some admirable specimens of it; and not only kept up the 
fire of the original, but delivered the sentiments with greater 
perspicuity, and in a finer turn of phrase and verse. 

As undertakings of so difficult a nature require the greatest 
encouragements, one cannot but rejoice to see those general sub- 
scriptions whioh have been made to them ; especially since, if tho 
two works last mentioned are not finished by those masterly 
hands which are now employed in them, we may despair of seeing 
them attempted by others. 

• For a, oommant on thia pnii^yriB on Mr. Pope's tracalBtion of Ih? 
Dliad, eee the life of Bisbop Warburton, predxed ta the new edition ol 
his works in quarto. 

^ He epeata like a friend, of Mr. Rowe, and, like a whig of Lucan; 
bat, RB a tritie, we know wiiat his apinioa wan of tbe Laciu poet, and of 
hig friends nudertakiug, when be oelebrates Uie tranalalar for delivering 
the fieutiinenta of hii original, mth greater jteTtpU-mlij, awl in a fiaer Itm 
e/ vhrate a'ldverie. 
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) care of our national oomnierce redounds more to ths 
riches and prosperity of tbc public, than anj other act of govern- 
meat, it is pitj that we do not see tlie 8tat« of it marked out in 
every particular reign with greater diatiuetion and accuracy, than 
what is uHunl among our English historiaua. We maj however 
observe, in general, tliat tlie best and wisest of our monarohs 
have not been less industrious to extend their trade, than their 
dominiouB ; as it manifestly turns in a much higher degree to the 
welfare of the people, if not to the glory af the sovereign. 

The first of our kings who carried our commerce, and conse- 
qnently our navigation to a very great height, was Edward the 
third. This victorions prince, by his many eacellcnt laws for 
the encouragement of trade, enabled his subjects to support him 
in his many glorious wars upon the coutluent, and turned the 
scale so much in favour of our English merchandise, that, by a 
balance of trade taken in his time, the exported oommoditiea 
amounted to two hundred and ninety-four thousand pounds, and 
the imparted but to thirty-eight thousand. 

Those of his successors, under whose regulations our trade 
flourished most, were Henry the seventh, and Queen Elizahetn, 
As the first of these was, for his great wisdom, very often styled 
the English Solomon, he followed the example of that wise king 
in nothing more, than by advancing the traffic of hia people. By 
this means he reconoiled to htm the minds of his subjects, 
strengthened himself in their affections, improved very much the 
navigation of the kingdom, and repelled the frequeut attempts of 
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Ae for Queen Elizfibetb, she bad always tb't iTade of her 
kingdom very much at heart ; and we may observe the effects of 
it through the whole course of her reign, ia the love and obediciioe 
of her people, as well as in the defeats and disappointments of 



It is with great pleasure that we see our present sovereign 
applying hia thoughts so successfully to the advancement of our 
traf&c, and considering himself as the king of a trading island. 
His Majesty has already gained very considerable advantages for 
bis people, and is still employed ia concerting schemes, and form- 
ing treaties, for retrieving and enlarging our privileges in the 
world of commerce. 

I shall only, in this paper, take notice of the treaty concluded 
at Madrid on the fourteenth of December last, 1715; and by 
comparing it with that concluded at Utrecht on the ninth of 
December, 1713, shew several particulars in which the treaty 
made with his present Majesty is more advantageous to Great 
Britain, than that which was made in the last reign ; after this 
general observation, that it is ec[ually surprising how so bad a 
treaty came to be made at the end of a glorious and successful 
war; and how so good a one has been obtained in the beginning 
of a reign disturbed by such intestine oommotions. But we may 
learn from hence, that the wisdom of a sovereign, and the integ- 
rity of his ministers, are more necessary for bringing about works 
of such eonsenuence for the puhlio good, than any jnnotnre of 
time, or any other the most favourable circumstance. 

We must here premise, that by the treaty concluded at 
Madrid in 1 667, the duties of importation payable upon the man- 
nfectures and products of G-reat Britain, amounted, upon the 
eatHblisbed valuation in the Spanish book of rates (after the de- 
duction of the gratias), in Andalusia, to 1 1 J per cent.; in Valen 
tia, to 5 per cent. ; and, in Catalonia, to about 7 per cent, or less 
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ftDd, ooDBequentl;, upon the nbolc aforesaid trade, tbctac dutiel 
Oould not exceed 10 per cent, in a medium. 

After tliia short account of the state of our trade with Spain, 
before the treaty of Utrecht, under the hite queen, we must ob- 
serve, that by the explanatory articles of this l&st-meDtioncd 
treaty, the duties of importation upon the products and mannfao- 
tores of Great Britain were augmouted, in Andalusia, to 27i pei 
cent, at a, medium. 

Bat by the late treaty made with his present Majesty at 
Mndrid, the said duties arc again reduced, according to the afore- 
said treaty of 1667, and the deduction of the gratias is estab- 
lished as an iuviolable law ; whereas, before, the grattas of the 
farmers, particularly, were altogether precarious, and depended 
entirely upon courtesy. 

That the common reader may understand the nature of tJicse 
gratias, he must know, that when the King of Spain had laid 
higher duties upon our English goods than what the mcrohanta 
were able or willing to comply with, he used to abate a certtun 
part : which indulgeuce, or abatement, went under the name of a 
gratia. But when ho had farmed out these his customs to several 
of his subjects, the farmers, in order to draw more merchandise 
to their respective ports, and thereby to increase their own par- 
ticular profits, used to make new abatements, or gratias, to the 
British merchants, endeavouring sometimes to outvy one another 
in such indulgences, and by that means to get a greater propor- 
tion of custom into their own hands. 

But to proceed ; the duties on exportation may be computed 
to be raised, by tbc Utrecht treaty, near as much as the afore- 
said duties of importation ; whereas, by the treaty made with 
his present Majesty, they are reduced to their ancient standard. 

Complaint having been made, that the Spaniards, after the 
■uspension of arms, had taken several New England and other 
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British sbips gathering salt at tite islaod of Tertnga, a vor^ full 
and juet report conceruiDg that affair was laid before her late 
Majesty, of which I aLnll give the rcadur the followiug extract : 

" Your Majesty's aubjeota have, from the first settlement of 
the coutineut of America, had a free access to this island ; and 
have, without iaterruptiona, unleas io time of war, used to take 
what salt they pleased there : and we have proofs of that usage 
for above fifty years, as appears by certificates of persons who 
have been employed iu that trade. 

" It doth not appear, upon the etriotest inquiry, that the 
Spaniards ever inhabited or settled on the said island ; nor is it 
probable they ever did, it being either all barren rook, or dry 
Band, and having no fresh water or provisions in it. 

" We take leave to lay before your Majesty, the consequence 
of your Majesty's subjects being prohibited to fetch salt at Tor- 
tuga ; which will iu part appear from the number of ships using 
that trade, being, as we are informed, one year with another, 
about a hundred sail. 

" The salt carried from thonce to Now England is used chiefly 
for curing of fish, which is either cod, scale-fish, or maekrel ; 
the former of which is the principal branch of the returns made 
from the continent to Great Britain by way of Spain, Portugal, 
and the Straits, for the woollen and other goods sent from 
this kingdom thither. Besides which, the scale-fish and maekrel 
arc of such cousequence, that the sugar-islands cannot subsist 
without them, their negroes being chiefly supported by this fish : 
so that if they were not supplied therewith from New England, 
{which they cannot be, if your Majesty's subjects are prohibited 
from getting salt at Tertnga) they would not be able to carry on 
their sugar-works. This hath been confirmed to us by several 
(onsiderablc planters concerned in those parts. 

"Upon the wbole, your Majesty's subjects having enjoyed & 
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nntnbirruplcd nsKgo of j^tberiog atlt at Tcrtugn, ever eincfl tbc 
first seUbitioDt uf the oontinont as aforoHaid, wc kumblj submit 
to jour Majesty tlm ooiu«<iueDoe ot preaerring tiat asage and 
right apon whioh tho trade of joui Majesty's plaotations bo maob 
depends." 

Notwithstanding it appcarn from what is above- written, that 
our sugar-island a wcro like to suffer considorably for want of fish 
from New England, no care was taken to hsTo this matter m- 
medicd by the eKplanstory artioles, whioh were nostorior to the 
above-mentioned report. 

Ilowcvcr, in the third article of the treaty made with his pre- 
Bent Majesty, this business is fully settled to onr advantage. 

The British merchants having had several hardships put upon 
them at Bilboa, which ocoaMioned the decay of our trade at that 
place, the said meruhants did make and eseonte, in the yeai 
1700, a treaty of privileges with the magistratee and inhabitants 
of St. Aiider, very uinoh te the advantage of this kingdum, in 
order to their removing and settling there ; the effect of which 
was prevented by the death of king Charles the second of Spain, 
and the war which soon after ensued. This matter, it seems, 
was slighted or neglected by the managers of the Utrecht treaty ; 
for, by the fourteenth article of that treaty, there is only ' a 
liberty given to the British subjects to settle and dwell at St 
Ander, upon tho terms of the ninth and thirteenth articles of the 
treaty of 1GG7,' which are general. But no regard was had to 
the forcmentioned treaty of privileges in 1700 ; whereas, by the 
second article of the treaty now made with bis present Majesty 
the forcmentioned treaty of privileges with St Ande^ is con- 
firmed and ratified. 

Another considerable advantage is, that the French, by tha 
treaty made with bis present Majesty, are to pay the same duties 
at the dry ports, through which they pass by land- carriage, as 
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we paj, upon importation or exportation by sea ; 'whiah was not 
provided for by the Utrecht treaty. 

By the cedulaa soneied to the treaty of 1667, the valuable 
privileges of having jndge-oonservators (appointed to make a 
more speedy and leaa expensive determination of all controveraiea 
arising in trade] was fully established. Bat by the fifteenth 
artiele of Utrecht that privilege was in effect given up. For it 
is therein only stipulated, ' That in ease any other nation have 
that privilege, we shall in lite manner enjoy it.' But by the 
fifth article of the treaty now made with his present Majesty, it 
is stipulated, that ' We Bhall enjoy all the rights, privileges, fran- 
chises, exemptions, and immunities whatsoever, which we enjoyed 
by virtue of the royal eedulas or ordinances by the treaty of 1667.' 
So that hereby the privilege of judge- conservators is again con- 
Brmed to ua. 

As nothing but the reputation of his Majesty in foreign ooun- 
iries, and of his fixed purposes to pursue the real good of hia 
kingdoms, could bring about treaties of this nature : so it is im- 
poaaible to reflect with patience on the folly and Ingratitude of 
those men who labour to disturb him in the midst of these hig 
royal cares, and to misrepresent his generous endeavours for tha 
good of his people. 
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Several authors have written oq the advantage of trade in 
general; which is, indeed, so copious a subject, that aa it is im- 
possible to exhaust it in a short diaeourse, so it is very difficult 
to obaerve any thing new upon it I shall, therefore, only eon 
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■tdcr trade in this psper, as it is absolutely neeesaarj and e 
ttal to the aafety, strength, and proBperity of our own nation. 

Id the first place, as ire are an island accommodated on all 
sides with convoiiient ports, and encompassed with navigable 
(teaB, wo sbonid be inexcusable, if we did not make these bless- 
ings of Providence and advantages of nature turn to their proper 
aocouut. The most celebrated merchants in the world, and 
those who make the greatest figure in antiquity, were situated in 
the little island of Tyre, which, bj the prodigious increase of its 
wealth and strength at sea, did very much inflaeuce the most 
considerable kingdoms and empires on the neighbouring eonti- 
nent, and gave birth to the C artb agin i ana, who afterwards ex- 
ceeded all other nations in naval power. The old Tyre was, in- 
deed, seated on the continent, from whence the inhabitants, after 
having been besieged by the great king of Assyria, for the space 
of thirteen years, withdrew themselves and their eETecta into the 
island of Tyro ; where, by the benefit of such a situation, a trad- 
ing people were enabled to hold ont for many ages against the 
attempts of their enemies, and became the merchants of the 
world. 

Farther ; as an island, we are aooessible on every side ; and 
exposed to perpetual invasions ; against which it is impossible to 
fortify ourselves sulEcicntly, without sncb a power at sea, as ia 
not to bo kept up, but by a people who flourish in commerce. 
To which WQ must add, tbat our inland towns being destitute of 
fortifications, it is our indispensable concern to preserve this our 
naval 'Strength, which is as a general bulwark to the British 
nation. 

Besides ; as an island, it has not been thought agreeable to 
the true British policy to make acq^nisitions upon the continent. 
In lien, therefore, of such an increase of dominion, it ia our busi- 
to extend to the ntmost our trade and navigation. By thii 
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means, we reap tlie advantages of cociqacBt, witLout Tioleuoc oi 
injuBtioe ; we not only strengthoD ourBelyes, but gain the wealth 
of our neighboure in an honest way ; and, without anj act of hos- 
tility, lay the Beveral nations of the world nnder & kind of 
oontribution. 

Secondly, Trade is Ett«d to the nature of onr cotutry, as it 
abouDds with a great profusion of oommodities of its own growth, 
very convenient for other countries, and is naturally destitute of 
many things suited to the exigencies, ornaments, and pleasures 
of life, which may bo fetched from foreign parts. But, that 
which is more particularly to be remarked, our British products 
are of such kinds and quantities, as can turn the balance of trade 
to ODT advantage, and enable as to sell more to foreigners than 
we have occasion to buy from them. 

To this we must add, that by extending a well-regulated 
trade, we are as great gainers by the commodities of many other 
countries, as by those of our own nation ; and by supplying for- 
eign markets with the growth and manufactures of the most dis- 
tant regions, we receive the same profit from them, as if they 
were the produce of onr own island. 

Thirdly, We are not a little obliged to trade, as it has been 
a great means of civiliziog our nation, and banishing out of It all 
the remains of its ancient barbarity. There are many bitter say- 
ings against islanders in general, representing them as fierce, 
treacherous, and inhospitable. Those who live on the continent 
have such opportunities of a frequent intercourse with men of 
difTcrent religions and languages, and who live under different 
laws and governments, that they become more kind, benevolent, 
and open-hearted, to their fellow-creatures, than those who are 
the inhabitants of an island, that hath not such conversations 
with the rest of the species. Cfosar's observation upon our fore- 
fethers is very much to our present purpose ; who remarks, I 
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those of tbem that lived upon the coast or in sea-port towns, 
mioli more oiyitiRcii, than those vho had their dwellings i 
iolasd countrj, by reason of fretjnent communications with their 
Dcighboura on the continent. 

In the laat place. Trade is absolutely necessarj for us, u 
our country is very populous. It eraplojs multitudes of hands 
l)oth by sea and land, and furuishes the poorest of our fellow- 
subjects with the opportunities of gaining an honest tivclibood. 
The skilful or induatrious find their accouol in it: and many, 
who have no fixed property in the soil of our country, can make 
theniBclves masters of as considerable estates, as those who 
have the greatest portions of the land descending to them by in- 
heritance. 

If what has been often charged upon us by our ncigfabonrs 
has any truth in it, That we are prone to sedition and delight 
in change, there is no cure more proper for this evil than trade, 
which thus supplies buaincss to the aotivo, aod wealth to the lu- 
digcnt. When men are easy in their cireum stances, they are 
naturally enemies to innovations; and, indeed, we see in the 
course of our English histories, many of our popular commotions 
have taken their rise from the decay of some branch of commerce, 
which created discontents among persons concerned in the manu- 
factures of the kingdom. When men are sonred with poverty, 
and unemployed, they easily give iato any prospect of change, 
whioh may better their condition, and cannot make it much 
worse. 

Bince, therefore, it is manifest, that the promoting of our 
trade and commeroe is necessary and essential to onr security 
and strength, our peace and prosperity, it is our particular hap- 
piness to see a monarch on the throne, who ia sensible of th« 
true interest of his kingdoms, and applies himself with so much 
BU043esB to the advancement of onr national commerce 
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The reader may aee, in my last paper, the adTantoges irbicb 
his Majesty has gained for na in our Spanish trade. Ib this, I 
shall give a abort accouut of those procured for us from the Aua.- 
trian low countries, by virtue of the twenty-stith article of the 
barrier treaty made at Antwerp the fifteenth of NoYember last 

This branch of our trade was regulated by a tariff, or declara- 
tion of the duties of import and export, in the year 1C70, which 
was superseded by another made in 1G80, that continued 'till this 
last tariff settled in 1715 with his present Majesty. Ah for the 
two former, those who are at the pains of peroBing them will find, 
the tariff of 1670 laid higher duties on several considerable 
branches of our trade, than that of 1680, but in many particulars 
was more favourable to ua than the latter. Now, by the present 
tariff of 1715, these duties are fixed and regulated for the future 
by those which were most favourable in either of the former 
tariffs, aud all onr products and manufactures [one only excepted, 
which I shall name by and by) settled upon rather an easier foot 
than ever. 

Our woollen cloths, being the most profitable branch of onr 
trade into these countries, have by this means, gained a very coo- 
siderable advantage. For the tariff of 1680, having laid higher 
duties upon the finer sorts, and lower duties on ordinary cloth, 
than what were settled in the tariff of 1670, his Majesty has, by 
the present treaty, reduced the duties on the finer sorts to the 
tariff of 1670, and confirmed the duties on ordimtry cloth accord- 
ing to the tariff of 1680. Insomuch that this prMent tariff of 
1715, considered with relation to this valuable part of our trade, 
reduces the duties at least one sixth part, supposing the exporta- 
tion of all sorts to be equal. But as there is always a much 
greater exportation of the ordinary cloth, than of the finer eorta 
the reduction of these duties becomes still mufh more constd 
Viable. 



Wo muBt further observe, that there had been eeveral innoTik 
tions maJe to the detriment of the English merchant since tha 
tariff of 1680; all wbioh innovatioDS are DOw entirely set aside 
upon every speoiea of goods, eioept butter, which is here particn- 
larlj mentioned, because we cannot be too minute and oiroumstan- 
tial in occonnts of this natnre. Tbia article, however, is mode- 
ruled, and ia rated in proportion to what has been, and is still ta 
be paid by the Dutoh. 

As our commerce with the Netherlands is thus settled to the 
adyantage of our British merchants, so is it much to their saUs- 
faction : and if his Majesty, in the several succeeding parts of 
his reign, (which we hope may be many years prolonged) should 
advance our commeree in the same proportion as he has already 
done, we may expect to see it in a more flourishing condition, 
than under any of his royal ancestors. He seems to plaoe his 
greatness in the riches and prosperity of his people ; and what 
may we not hope from him in a time of quiet and tranquil- 
lity ? since, during the late distractions, he has done so much for 
the advantage of onr trade, when we could not reasonably expect 
he should have been able to do any thing. 
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One would wonder how any person, endowed, with the ordi- 
nary principles of prudence and humanity, ehonld desire to be 
king of a country, in which the established religion is directly 
opposite to that which ho himself professes. Were it possible 
for such a one to acconipliBh his designs, his own reason must tell 
him, thert could not be a more uneasy prince, nor a more unhap- 
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But bow it oan enter into the wislies of an; private 
the Biibjects of a. man, whose faith obliges bira to 
use the most effectual means for extirpating their religion, ia al- 
together incomprehensible, but upon the Buppoaition, that what- 
erer principles they seem to adhere to, their interest, ambition, 
or revenge, is much mere active and predominant in their minds, 
than the love of their country, or of its national worship. 

I have never heard of any particular benefit which either the 
Pretender himself, or the favourers of hia cause, could promise to 
the British nation &om the saccess of his pretensions ; though 
the evils which would arise from it, are numberless and evident 
These men content themBoIvca with one general assertion, which 
often appcara in their writings, and their diacourso ; that the 
kingdom will never be quiet till he ia upon the throne. If by this 
position is meant, that those will never be quiet who would endea- 
vour to place him there, it may possibly have some truth in it; 
though we hope even these will be reduced to their obedience by 
the care of their safety, if not by the sense of their doty. But 
on the other side, how ineffectual would this strange expedient 
be, for establishing the public quiet and tranquillity, should it 
ever take place ! for, by way of argument, we may suppose impos- 
sibilitiea. Would that party of men whieh comprehends the most 
wealthy, and the most valiant of the kingdom, and which, were 
the cause put to a trial, would undoubtedly appear the moat nu- 
merous, (for I am far from thinking all those who are distinguisb- 
ed by the name of toriea, to be favourers of the Pretender) can 
we, I aay, auppose these men would live quiet under a reign 
which they have hitherto opposod, and from which they appre- 
hend aocb a manifest dostmctiou to their country? Can we sup- 
pose our present royal family, who are so powerful in foreign 
dominions, so strong in their relations and alliances, and so uni- 
▼eraally Bupported by the Proteatant interest of Europe, would 
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continue quiet, and not make vigorous and repeated attempts for 
the recovery of their right, should it ever be wrested out of their 
haTids ? Can we imagine that our British clergy would be quiet 
under a prince, who ia zealous for his religion, and obliged by it 
to subvert those doctrines, which it is tlicir duty to defend and 
propngate ? Nay, would any of those men themselves, who are 
the champions of this desperate cause, unless such of them as are 
professed Roman Catholios, or disposed to be sn, live quiet under 
a government which, at the best, would make use of all indirect 
methods in favour of a religion, that is inconsistent with our laws 
and liberties, and would impose on us such a yoke, as neither we 
nor our fathers were able to bear ? All the quiet that could be 
expected from such a reign, must he the result of absolute power 
on the one hand, and a despicable slavery on the other : and I 
believe every reasonable man will be of the Roman historian's 
opinion, that a disturbed liberty is better than a quiet servitude, 

There is not, indeed, a greater absurdity than to imagine the 
quiet of a nation can arise from an establishment, in which the 
king would be of one communion, and the people of another ; es- 
pecially when the religion of the sovereign carries in it the utmost 
malignity to that of the subject. If any of our English monarchs 
niigl.t have hoped to reign quietly under such circumstances, it 
would have been King Charles the second, who was received with 
all the joy and good-will that are natural to a people, newly res- 
cued from a tyranny which had long oppressed them in several 
shapes. But this monarch was too wise to own himself a Bomao 
Catholic, even in that juncture of time ; or to imagine it practica- 
ble for an avowed Popish prince to govern a Protestant people. 
His brother tried the experiment, and every one knows the euc- 
cess of it. 

As speculations are best supported by facts, I shall add to 
these domestic esomplei one or two parallel instanoes out of the 
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Swodisb historj, wbich maj be suffiaient to shew ub, that a scbemo 
of goverDment is impracticable in wbicb tbc bead does nut agree 
witb tbe body, in tbat point, wbicb ia of the greatest concern to 

sonable creatures. Sweden is the only Protestant kingdom 
in Europe besides this of Great Britain, wbicb bas bad tlie niis- 
fortnne to see Popish princes upon tbe throne ; and wo find that 
they behaved themselves aa we did, and as it is natural for men to 
do, upon tbe same occasion. Their King Sigiamond having, con- 
trary to the inclinations of his people, endeavoured, by several 
clandestine methods, to promote the Roman Catholic religion 
among bis aubjects, and ahewn aeveral marks of favour to tliuir 
pricsta and Jesuits, was, after a very short reign, deposed by the 
states of that kingdom, being represented as one who could 
neither be held by oaths nor promises, and over.ruled by the in- 
fluence of his religion, which dispensea with the violation of tlie 
most sacred engagements that are opposite to ita interests. The 
states, to shew farther their apprehensions of Popery, and huw 
incompatible they thought tbe principles of the church of Rome 
iu a sovereign were witb those of tbe reformed religion in his sub- 
jects, agreed tbat bis son should succeed to the throne, provided 
be were brought up a Protestant. This tbe father seemingly com 
plied witb ; but afterwards refusing to give him such an educa- 
tion, tbe son was likewise set aside, and for ever excluded from 
that succession. The famous Queen Christina, daughter to the 
Great Qustavns, who was so sensible of those troubles which 
would accrue both to herself and her people, should she avow the 
Roman Catholic religion while abe waa upou the throne of Swe- 
den; tbat she did not make an open profession of that faith, ttU 
she had resigned ber crown, and was actually upon her journey 
to Rome. 

In short, if there be any political maxim, which may be de- 
pended upon as sure and infallible, this is one : Tbat it id im 
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poMiblc fur a oation to be liappy, wbere a people of the reforn.ed 
religion are goverucd bj a kiug Uiat ie a papist. Were he, in- 
deed, only a Domiiial Roman Catholic, there might bo a possi- 
bility of peace and quiet under such a reign; but if he ia sincere 
in the principles of bis church, he must treat heretical sabjectB 
M that church directs htm, and knows very well, that he ceases 
lo be religious, nheu he ceases to be a persecutor. 
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m-gotnliiuFt BrUreiUt ta bellmi Lerm 



Et. ni docte ccunrs l«nii» slno c»rpars vioa 
AdmoiiMt vullUre cava Bub iBinglne tarmsi, 
ImAt, fit fhiatrn fJHTo dlverbflrdt imibrBa.^Vii 



As I was last Friday taking a walk in the park, I saw a 
ooixntry geatleman at the side of Boaamond's pond, pallbg a 
handful of oats out of hia pocket, and with a great deal of pleas- 
ure, gathering the ducks about him. Upon my coming up to 
him, who should it be but mj friend the fos-bunter, whom I 
gave some account of in mj twenty-second paper I I immedi- 
ately joined him, and partook of bis diversion, till he had not aa 
oat left in his pocket. We then made the tour of the park to- 
gether, when, after having entertained me with the description 
of a decoy-pond that lay near his seat in the country, and of a 
meeting-house that was going to be rebuilt iu a. neighbouring 
market-town, he gave mo an account of some very odd adveu 
tures which he bad met with that morning ; and which I shall 
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lay together in a short and faithful hiBtorj, as well as niy memo- 
ry will give me leave. 

My fricDd, who has a natural aversion to London, would nev- 
er have come up, had cot ho been anhpoerjaed to it, as he told 
me, in order to give liia testiuooy for one of the rebels, whom 
he knew to he a very fair sportsman. Having trnvolled all 
niglit, to avoid the inconvenience of dust and heat, he arrived 
with his guide, a little after break of day, at Charing- cross; 
wliere, to hia great surpriae, he aaw a running footman carried in 
a chair, followed by a waterman in the aame kind of vehicla 
He was wondering at the cstravagauce of their masters, that 
furnished them with such dresses and accommodations, when, on 
a Budden, he belield a chimuey-aweeper conveyed after the same 
mauuer, with three footmen runuiog before him. During his 
progress through the Strand, he met with soveral other figures 
DO less wonderful and aurpriaing. Seeing a great many in rich 
morning-gowns, he waa amazed to find that persons of quality 
were up ao early : and was no less astonished to see many law- 
yers in their bargowus, when he knew by his almanac the term 
was ended. As he was extremely puzzled and confounded in 
hinisolf what all this should mean, a hackney-coach chancing to 
pass by him, four hatts* popped out their heads all at once, 
which very much frighted both him and his horse. My friend, 
who alirays takes care to cure liis liorsc of such starting fits, 
spurred him up to the very side of the coach, to the no small 
diversion of the hatts ; who, seeing him with hia long whip, 
horse-hair periwig, jockey belt, and coat without sleevea, fancied 
him to be one of the maisqueradcra on horseback, and received 
him with a loud peal of laughter. His mind being full of idle 
Btories, which are spread up and down the natioa by the disaf- 

» called from their resemblBntse to the«* 
-10 IB 
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fcoted, lie immediately coDcludod that all the perBona he mw in 
these strange habits were foreiguerB, and coDceived a great in- 
diguatioD against thcui, for pretending to laugh at au Saglish 
couutrj-geiitlenian. But he soon recovered out of his error, by 
hearing the voices of several of them, and particularly of a shep- 
herdess quarrelling with her eoachmao, and threatening to break 
his bones, in very intelligible English, though with a masculine 
tone. Ilis astonishment still increased open him, to see a con- 
tinued procession of harlequins, scaramouohes, punchinellos, and 
a thousand other merry dresses, by which people of quality dis- 
tinguish their wit from that of the vulgar. 

Being now advanced as far as Souierset-house, and observing 
it to be the great hive whence these chimeras issued forth, from 
time to time, my friend took his station among a cluster of mob, 
who were making themselves merry with their betters. The 
first that came out was a very venerable matron, with a nose and 
chin that were within a very little of touching oiie another. My 
friend, at the first view fancying her to bo an old woman of qual- 
ity, out of his good breeding put off his hat to her, when the 
person pulling off her mask, to his great surprise, appeared a 
Bmock faced young fellow. His attention was soon taken off 
from this object, and turned to another that had very hollow 
eyes, and a wrinkled face, which flourished in all the bloom of 
fifteen. The whiteness of the lily waa blended in it with the 
blush of the rose. He mistook it for a very whimaioal kind of 
mask ; but, upon a nearer view, he found that she held her via- 
ard in her band, and that what he saw was only her natural coun- 
tenance, touched up with the usual improvementa of an aged oo* 
qnette. 

The next who shewed herself was a female quaker, so very 
pretty, that he eould not forbear licking hla lips, and saying to 
the mob shout him, ' It is ten thousand pities she is not a church- 
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woman.' The qnaker was followed by half a dosen tmna, who 
filed off one af):«r another np Catharine-street, to their reapeotive 
convents in Drury-lane. 

The 'squire, observing the prcciaeneas of their dress, began 
now to imagine, after all, that this was a neat of aectarica ; for 
he had often heard that the town waa foil of them. Ho was 
confirmed in this opinion upon seeing a conjurer, whom he 
guessed to he the liolder-fortli. However, to satisfy himself, he 
asked a porter, who stood next him, what religion these people 
were of? The porter replied, ' They are of no religion ; it ia a 
masquerade.' ' Upon that, (saya my friend,) I began to amoke 
that they were a parcel of mnmmers ; ' and being liiniself one of 
the q^uorum in his own couut.y, could not but wonder that none 
of the Middlesex juaticea took care to lay some of them by the 
heels. He waa the more provoked in the spirit of magistracy, 
upon discovering two very unseemly objects : the first was a 
judge, who rapped out a great oath at bis footman ; and the oth- 
er a big-bellied woman, who, upon takiug a leap into the coach, 
miscarried of a cuahion. What still gave him greater offence, 
was a drunken bishop, who reeled from one side of the court to 
the other, and wa9 very Bweet upon an Indian queen. But his 
worship, in the midst of bia auaterity, waa mollified at the sight 
of a very lovely milk-maid, whom bo began to regard with an 
eye of mercy, and conceived a particular affeetion for her, until 
he found, to hia great amazement, that the atandera-by auapeoted 
her to be a ducbees. 

I must not conclude this narrative, without mentioning one 
disaster which happened to my friend on this oceaston. Having 
for his better convenience dismounted, and mixed among the 
crowd, he found, upon his arrival at the inn, that he had lost hia 
puree and hia almanac. And though it is no wonder suob a trick 
hliould be played bim by some of the ouriouB epectatora, he ctra- 
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I not botit it out of his heaj, but that it was a, cardinal wbo picked 

B his |iocket, and that this cardinal wne a Presb^teriui u 

^^^^^K Htmlnid Dluu pnUnin eat id prDbitiUB Impend U> caiu>u.—<luiirm. 

I HiVB Ifttety read, with much pleasure, the Essays npon 
Beveral Subjects, published b; Sir Bichard Blacbmore ; and 
though I agree with him in many of hia excellent obscrvBtions 
I cannot but take thut reasonable freedom, which be himself 
makes use of with regard to other writers, to dissent from him 
in some few particulars. In his reflectioDS upon works of wit 
and humour, he observes bow unequal they are to combat v 
and foily ; and seems to think, that the finest raillery and satire, 
though directed by these generous views, never reclaimed one 
vicious man, or made one fool depart from his folly.* 

This is a position very hard to be contradicted, because no 
Buttiur knows the number or names of his converts. As for the 
Tutlcrs and Spectators, in particular, which are obliged to this 
ingenious and useful author for the character he has given of 
them, they were so generally dispersed in single sheets, and bavs 
since been printed in so great numbers, that it is to be hoped 
tbey have made some proselytes to the interests, if not to tha 
practice of wisdom and virtue, among such a multitude of rcad< 



I need not remind this learned gentleman, that Sourates, who 
as the greatest propagator of morality in the heathen world, 
id a martyr for the unity of the godhead, was so famous for . 
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the exerciBe of this talent among the politest people of antiqni 
tj, that he gained the name of (o "EyMui') Cks J}ro/l. 

There are very good effeats whiah visibly arose from the 
ahove-mentioned perform an ces, and others of the like nature ; as, 
in the first place, they diverted raillery from improper ohjeots, 
and gave a new turn to ridicule, which, for many years, had been 
exerted on persons and things of a sacred and serious nature. 
TJicy endeavoured to make mirth instructive ; and, if they failed 
in this great end, they must be allowed, at least, to have made it 
innocent. If wit and humonr begin again to relapse into their 
former licentiousness, they can never hope for approbation from 
those who know that raillery is useless when it hsiS no moral un- 
der it, and pernicious when it attacks any thing that is either 
unhlaraeable or praise -worthy. To this we may add, what haa 
been commonly observed, that it is not difficult to be merry on 
the side of vice, as serious objects are the most capable of ridi- 
cule ; as the party, which naturally favours such a mirth, is tho 
most numerous : and as there are the most standing jests and 
patterns far imitation in this kind of writing. 

In the next place, such productions of wit and humour, as 
have a tendency to expose vice and folly, furnish useful diver- 
sions to all kinds of readers. Tho good or prudent man may, 
by these means, be diverted, without prejudice to his discretion 
or morality. Raillery, under such regulations, unbends tho 
mind from serious studies, and severer contemplations, without 
throwing it off from its proper bias. It carries on the same da 
sign that is promoted by authors of a graver turn, and only does 
it in another manner. It also awakens reflection in those who 
are the most indifferent in the cause of virtue or knowledge, by 
setting before them the absurdity of such practices as are general- 
ly unobserved, by reason of their being common or fushionablei 
nty, it sometimes catches the dissolute and abandoned before 
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thej are awnre of it who are often betrayed to laugh at tlieiii- 
B«Ivea, and, upon reQeotioo, fiod, that tbej are merrj at their own 
cspence. I might farther take notice, that by eutertaiumentB of 
this kind a man may bo cheerful in solitude, and not be forced 
to Bcek for company every time he has a mind to be merry. 

The lost advantage I shall mention from oompositiona if this 
nature, when thus restrained, is that they shew wisdom and virtue 
are far from being iiiconBistent with politeness and good humour. 
They make morality appear amiable to people of gay dispositions 
and refute the common objection against religion, which repre- 
sents it as only fit for gloomy and melancholy tempers. It was 
the motto of a bishop, very eminent for hia piety and good works, 
in King Charles the second's reign, Insmvi Deo el ItBlare, ' Serve 
God and be chearful.' Those, therefore, who supply the world 
with such e 11 tertai omenta of mirth as are instructive, or at least 
harmless, may be thought to deaerve well of mankind ; to which 
I shall only add, that they retrieve the honour of polite learning, 
aod answer those sour eiithuaiaats who affect to stigmatize the 
finest and most elegant authors, both ancient and modern, (which 
they have never read) as dangerous to religion, and destructive 
of all sound and saving knowledge. 

Our nation are such lovers of mirth and humour, that it is 
impossible for detached papers, which come out on stated days, 
either to have a general run, or long continuance, if they are not 
diversified, and enlivened from time to time, with subjects and 
thoughts accommodated to this taste, which so prevails among 
our oountrymen. No periodical author, who always maintains 
his gravity, and does not sometimes sacrifice to the graces, must 
expect to keep in vogue for any oonaiderablo time. Political 
eneculations iu particular, however just and important, are of so 
dry and austere a nature, that they will not go down with the 
public without fre(iuent season' ngs of this kind. The work may 
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be well performed, but will uerer take, if it is not set off vitli 
proper scenes sod decorationa. A mere politioian is bat a dull 
companion, and, if be ia always wise, is in great danger of being 
tiresome or ridiculous. Besides, papers of entertainment are 
necessary to increase the number of readers, especially among 
tb:>Be of different notions and principles; who, by tliis means, 
may be betrayed to give you a fair hearing, and to know what 
you have to say for yourself. I might likewise observe, that in 
all political writings there is something that grates upon the 
mind of the most candid reader, in opinions which are not con 
formable to his own way of thinking ; and that the harshness of 
reasoning is sot a little softened and smoothed by the infusions 
of mirth and pleasantry. 

Political speculations do likewise furnish ua with aeverol ob- 
jects that may very innocently be ridiculed, and which are re- 
garded as such by men of sense in all parties ; of this kind are 
the passions of onr stateBwomen, and the reasonings of our fox- 
hunters. 

A writer who makes fame the chief end of bis endeavours, 
and would be more desirous of pleasing than of improving his 
readers, might find an inexhaustible fund of mirth in politics. 
Scandal and satire are never-failing gratifications to the public. 
Detraction and obloquy are received with as much eagerness as 
trit and humour. Should a writer single out particular persons, 
or point his raillery at any order of men, who, by their profession 
ought to be exempt from it; should he slander the tunoeeut, or 
Eatirize the miserable ; or should he, even on the proper subjects 
of derision, give the full play to his mirth, without regard to de- 
cency and good manners ; he might be snr: jf pleasing a great 
part of bis readers, but must be a very ill man, if by emik a pro- 
deeding he could please himself. 
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The usual Bnlutatlou to a man upon hia birth-day amoog the 
ha licnt Romans waB, Mullos ei faliccs ; in which they wished 
hiu many happy returns of it. When Augustas celebrated the 
secular year, which was kept but once in a century, and received 
the congratuliitioufi of his people on that account, an eminent 
oourt-wit saluted bim in the birtb-day form (THuftos ei _/iz/KM) 
which is recorded as a beautiful turn of compliment, expressing a 
desire that be might enjoy a happy life of many hundreds of years. 
This salutation cannot be tased with flattery, since it was direct- 
ed to a prince, of whom it is said by a great 'lietorian, ' It had 
beeu bappy for Komc, if be bad never been bom, or if he had 
never died.' Had he never been born, Komo would, in all pro- 
babibtj have recovered its former liberty : had he never died, it 
would have been more happy under bis government,, than it could 
have been in the possession of its ancient freedom. 

It is our good fortune that our sovereign, whose nativity la 
celebrated on tbis day, gives us a prospect, which the Romans 
wanted under the reign of their Augustus, of hia being aucceeded 
by an heir, both to his virtues and his dominions. In the mean 
time it happens very luckily, for the establishment of a new race 
of kings upon the British throne, that the first of this roya! line has 
all those high qualifications which are necessary to fix the crown 
upon bis own bead, and to transmit it to bis posterity. We 
may, indeed, observe, that every series of kings who have kept 
up the succession in their respective families, io spite of all pre- 
tcnaiona aud uppo.'^itionn formed against them, \i!is beeu headed 
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b; princes Famous for valour and wisdom. I need only mention 
the names of William the Conqueror, Henrj the second, Henry 
the fourth, Edward the fourth, and Henry the seventh. As for 
King James the first, the founder of the Stuart race, had be 
been as well turned for the camp as the cabinet, and not con- 
fined all his views* to the peace and tranquillity of his own reign, 
bis son had not been InTolved in Bach fatal troubles and con- 
fusions 

Were an honest Briton to wish for a sovereign, who, in the 
present situation of affairs, would be most capable of advancing 
our national happinesB, what could he desire more than a prince 
mature in wisdom and esperionce ; renowned for his valoor and 
resolution; successful and fortunate in bis undertakings ; zeal 
ous for the reformed religion ; related or allied to all the moat 
considerable Protestant powers of Europe ; and blessed with a 
numerous issue ! A failure in any one of these particulars has 
been the cause of infinite calamities to the British nation ; but 
when they all thus happily concur in the same person, they are 
as much as can be suggesteil^ even by our wishes, for making ns 
a happy people, so far as the qnalificationa of a monarch ca:i con- 
tribute to it, 

I shall not attempt a character of his present Majesty, hav- 
ing already given an imperfect sketch of it in my second paper ; 
but shall chuse rather to observe that cruel treatment which thig 
excellent prince bas met with from the tongues and pens of some 
of his disaffected subjects. The baseness, ingratitude, and in 
justice of which practice will appear to us, if wo consider. 

First, that it reflects highly upon the good sense of the British 
nation, who do not know how to set a just valae upon a prinoe, 

* Hiid lie bfen aa well turned for the oamp aa the cabinet, and not ttm- 
jtned all bia 'iewB, i&a This way of coupling a paasiTS, end antiva verb 
tcgethcr ia not accurate. 
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whole virtnea liave gained him the universal eateem of foreign 
ooantries. ThoEe potentates who, as some may suppose, do not 
wish well to hia affairs, have shewn the greatest reapect to hia 
personal oharaeter, and testified their readioesa to enter into 
such friendships and alliances as may be advantageoua to hts 
people. The northern kings aolicit him with impatience to come 
among them, as the only person capahle of settling the several 
claims and pretensions, which have produced such unspeakahie 
calamitiea in that part of the world. Two of the most remote 
and furmidahle powers of Europe have entertained thoughts of 
snhmitting their disputes to bis arbitration. Every one knows 
his ancient subjects liad such a long esperienee of his sovereign 
virtues, that at hia departure from tiiem hia whole people were 
in teara ; which were answered with all those sentiments of hu- 
manity, that arise in the heart of a good prince on so moving an 
occasion. What a figure, therefore, muat we make among man- 
kind, if we are the only people of Europe who derogate from his 
merit, that may be made happy by it ; and if, in a kingdom which 
is grown glorious by the reputation of such a sovereign, there 
are multitudes who would endeavour to lessen and undervalue it. 
In the next place : such a treatment from any part of our 
follow-subjecta, ia by no means answerable to what we receive 
from his Majeaty. Hia love and regard for our constitution is 
so remarkable, that, as we are told by those whose office it is to 
lay the business of the nation before him, it is his first question, 
upon any matter of the least doubt or difficulty, whether it be 
in every point according to the laws of the land ? He is easy 
of aooesB to those who desire it, and is so gracious in his be- 
haviour and condeacenaioa on such occasions, that none of hia 
Bubjeots retire from his presonco without the greatest idea of bis 
wisdom and goodness. Hia continued application to such public 
'&irB as may coaduac to the benefit of his kingdoms, divnrti 
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him from those pleasures and enter tain men ta nhioh may be in- 
dulged by persona in a lower station, and are pursued with eager- 
ness by princoH who have not the care of the publie so much at 
heart. The least return, which we can make to sueh a sovereign, 
is that tribute which ie always paid by honest men, and is always 
acceptable to great minds, the praise and approbation that arc due 
to a virtuous aud noble character. Common decency forbids op- 
probrioua language, even to a bad prince ; and common justice will 
exact from ns, towards a good prince, the same benevolence and 
humanity with which he treats hia subjects. Those who are influ- 
enced by duty and gratitude, will rise much higher in all the es- 
pressions of affection and respect, aud think they can never do 
too much to advance the glory of a sovereign, who takes so much 
pains to advance their happiness. 

When we have a king, who has gained the reputation of the 
moat unblemished probity and honour, and has been famed, 
through the whole course of his life, for an inviolable adherence 
to hia promises, we may acquiesce (after hia many solemn declara- 
tions) in all those measures which it is impossible for us to judge 
rightly of, unless we were let into such schemes of council and 
intelligence as produce them ; and therefore we should rather 
turn our thoughts upon the reasonableness of his proceedings, 
than huay ourselves to form objections against them. The con- 
sideration of his Majesty's character should at all times suppress 
our censure of his conduct: and since we have never yet seen, oi 
heard of any false steps in his behaviour, we ought in justice to 
think, that he governs himself by hia usual rules of wisdom and 
honour, until we discover something to the contrary. 

These consider attona ought to reconcile to his Majesty the 
hearts and tongues of all his people : but as for those who are 
the obstinate, irreclaimable, professed enemies to our present 
establishment, we must expect their calumnies will not only o 
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tinue, but rise against him in proporlioa as he pareucs such 
measureB as are likely to pro7e suoooesfal, and ought to r 
mend him to Lis people. 
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I QUESTION not but most of my readere nill be very well 
pleased to hear, that my friend the fox-hnnter, of whoso nrrival 
in town I gave notioe in my forty-fourth paper, is become a oon 
Tert to the present establishment, and a good subject to King 
George. The motives to his conversion shall be the subject of 
this paper, as they may be of use to other persons who labour 
under those prejudices and prepossessions, which hung so long 
upon the mind of my worthy friend. These I ha,d an opportuni- 
ty of learning the other day, when, at his request, we took a 
ramble together, to see the curiosities of this great town. 

The first circumstance, as he ingenuously eonfessed to me 
(while we were in the coach together), which helped to disabuse 
him, was seeing King Charles I. on horsehaok, at Charing-Cross ; 
for he was sure that prince could never have kept his seat there, 
had the stories been true he had hoard in the country, that forty 
one was eome about again. 

Ho owned to me that he looked with horror on the new ohuroh 
that is half built in the Strand, as taking it, at first Bight, to be 
half demolished : but upon inquiring of the workmen, was agree- 
ably surprised to find, that instead of pulling it down, they were 
building it up ; and that fifty more were raising" in other parte 
of the town. 

> Wcti raiung. The verb, to raii«, is nlwaya UfeJ franBitively ; tha 
participle, llierefore, oauuot be intranaitive. It should be — were ruing. 
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1o thei-e I must add a third circumstance, wiiich I find Lad 
no small share in my friend's conversion. Since his coming to 
town, he chanced to look int^ the church of St, Paul, about the 
middle of sermon-time, where, having first osamiaed the dome, 
to see if it stood safe, (for the screw-plot still ran in hia head) 
he observed, that the Lord-mayor, Aldermen, and city-sword, 
a part of the congregation. This sight had the more weight 
with him, aa, by good luck, not above two of that venerable body 

e fallen a-sleep. 

This disoourae held ns till we oame to the Tower ; for our 
first visit was to the lions. My friend, who had a great deal of 
talk with their keeper, ioquired very much after their health, aud 
whether none of them had iallcn sick upon the taking of Perth, 
and the flight of the Pretender ? and hearing they were never 
better in their lives, I found he was extremely startled : for he 
had learned from hia cradle, that the lions in the Tower were the 
best judges of the title of our British kings, and always sympa- 
thized with our sovereigns. 

After having here satiated our curiosity, we repaired to the 
Monument, where my fellow-traveller, being a well-breathed man, 
mounted the ascent with much speed and activity. I was forced 
to halt BO often in this perpendicular march, that, upon my join- 
ing him on the top of the pillar, I found he had counted all the 
Bteeples and towers which were discernible from this advantageous 
situation, and was endeavouring to compute the number of acres 
they stood upon. We were both of us very well pleased with 
this part of the prospect ; but I found he cast an evil eye upon 
several warehouses, and other buildings, that looked like barns, 
and seemed capable of receiving great multitudes of people. His 
heart misgave him that these were so many meeting-honses, but, 
upon communicating his suspicions to me, I soon made hiiu easy 
in this particular. 



Wc tlien torned our ejres upon the river, which ^ve me »a 
oocaaion to inspire him with eome faTourablo thoughts of trade 
and nierohandiae, that bad fiUed the ThanicM with auch crowds 
of shipx, and covered the ahari; with euch swarms of people. 

We doHoeDded vcrj leisurely, my friend being careful to count 
the Bteps, which he registered in a blank leaf of his new almanac. 
Upon our coming to the bottom, observing an English inscription 
upon the basis, he rcod it over several times, and told me he 
could scarce believe his own eyes, for that he had often beard 
from an old attorney, who lived near him iu the country, that it 
was the Presbyterians who burned down the city ; whereas, Baya 
he, this pillar positively affirms in so many words, that ' the burn- 
ing of this ancient oity was beguu and carried on by the treachery 
and malice of the popish faction, iu order to the carrying on their 
horrid plot for estirpating the Protestant religion, and old 
English liberty, and introducing popery and slavery.' This ac- 
count, which he looked upon to be more authentic, than if it had 
been in print, I found, made a very great impression upon htm. 

We now took coaoh again, and made the best of our way for 
the Koyal Exchange, though I found he did not much care to 
venture himHclf into the throng of that place; for he told me he 
had heard they were, generally speaking, republicans, and was 
afraid of having hia pocket picked amongst them. But he sooa 
conceived a better opinion of them, when he spied the statue of 
King diaries II. standing up in the middle of the crowd, and 
most of the kings in Baker's Chroniele ranged in order over their 
heads ; from whence he very justly concluded, that an antimon- 
archical asBemblj could never chuse such a place to meet in once 
a day. 

To continue this good diapoaition in my friend, after a short 
stay at Stock's Market, we drove away directly for the Mews, 
where he was not a little edified with the eight of those fine seta 
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of horaes which have been brought over from Hanover, and with 
the care that is taken of tiiem. He made man; good remarks 
upon this occasion, and was bo pleased with his company, that I 
had much ado to get him out of the stable. 

In our progress to St. James's Park (for that was the end of 
our journey) he took notice, with great satisfaction, that, contrary 
to his intelligence in tLe country, the shops were all open and 
full of business ; that the soldiers walked civilly in the streets ; 
that clergymen, instead of being afironted, had generally the 
wall given them ; and that he had heard the bells ring to prayers 
from morning to night, in some part of the town or another.* 

As he was foil of these honest reflections, it happened very 
luckily for us, that one of the king's coaches passed by with the 
three young princesses in it, whom by an accidental stop we had 
an opportunity of surveying for some time; my friend waa ravished 
with the beauty, innocence, and sweetness, that appeared in all 
their faces. He declared several times, that thej were the finest 
children he had ever seen in all his life ; and assured me that, 
before this sight, if any one bad told him it had been possible for 
three such pretty children to have been born out of England, he 
should never have believed them. 

We wore now walking together in the Park, and as it is usual 
for men who are naturally warm and heady, to be transported 
with the greatest flush of good nature when they are once sweet, 
ened; he owned to me very frankly, he had been much imposed 
upon by those false accounts of things he had heard in the coun- 

• fa xuncpart of the town or another. Weeay — in wme part or other, — 
and, in one part or another. The renaon Beems to be, that the adjal:tiT(^. 
toine, is less definitive Ihan D7t», and conveya in it a confosod idea of plural- 
ity, even though the noun to which it ia jomeJ, beaingalnr. Aa hero, tome 

Bart ia nearly equivalent to jonw ;iort« .- the ooprelative, therefore, [s, other, 
lat i^ other partt; while the correlntive to ontpart it uaceaaarily another, 
or one other. When, tome, in thie form of expresaion, ia followed by ano 
ther, the extent of th»t adjestive is limited by the additiro of ana: as, when 
v« Mv. ut KHfu oat part of the town, or anothtr 
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try ; and tliat he wonM make it hie business, npoQ his reton 
thither, to eet his neighbours right, and give them a more just 
notion of the present state of affairs. 

Whtit ciinfirmed my friend iu this escelleDt temper of mind, 
and gave him aa inexpreBsible satisfaction, was a message he re- 
ceived, as we were wallting together, from the prisoner for whom 
he had given his testimony in his late trial. This person having 
been oondcinned for liis part in the late rebellion, sent him word 
that his Majesty had been gracionsly pleased to reprieve him, 
with several of his friends, in order, as it was thought, to give 
them their lives ; and that he hoped before he wont '>ut of town 
they should have a cheerful meeting, and drin^ health and pros- 
perity to King George. 
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Td Umcn. nl fasI^» nHqniuii s[wni At Bepnbltca, nlve deqieru: « pus, MisdltBre, Q])!ll>. 
i|Bie eaw ia «a dro an clro ikbenC qal lit KciDimbMcain tflllcUin et oppr^aum tDlseili 
tBinportboi BC perAlOs morlboa In veterem digclUleiu an UbarUtcm vlndlmlurna. 

The condition of a minister of state is only suited to persons 
who, ont of love to their king and country, desire rather to be 
useftil to the public than easy to themselves. When a man is 
posted* in such a station, whatever his behaviour may bo, he ia 
sure, beside the natural fatigue and trouble of it, to incur the 
envy of some, and the displeasure of others ; as he will have 
many rivals, whose ambition he cannot satisfy, and many depend- 
ants whose wants he cannot provide for. These are misfortunes 
inseparable from such public employments, in all countries ; but 
there are several others which hang upon this condition of life in 
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our Britisli goTomment, more than any other aoverfcignt^ in 
GurQpQ ; as, in the flret place, there is no other nation which ia 
BO eqnally divided into two opposite parties, whom it is impoe- 
sihle to please at the same time. Our notions of the public good, 
with relation both to ourselyes and foreigners, are of bo different 
a nature, that those measures which are extolled by one half of 
the kingdom, are naturally deoryed by the other. Besides, that 
in a British administration, many acts of government are abso- 
lutely necessary, in which one of the parties must be favoured 
and obliged, in opposition to their antagonists. So that the niost 
perfect administration, eonduoted by the moat consummate wis- 
dom and probity, mnst unavoidably produce opposition, enmity, 
and defamation, from multitudes who are made happy by it. 

Farther, it is peculiarly observed of our nation, that almost 
every man in it is a politician, and hath a scheme of his own, 
which he thinks preferable to that of any other person. Whether 
this may proceed from that spirit of liberty which reigns among 
us, or from those great numbers of all ranks and conditions, who 
from time to time are concerned in the British legislature, and by 
thut means are let int« the business of the nation, I shall not 
take upon me to determine. But for this reason it is certain, 
that a British ministry must expect to meet with many cenaurers, 
even in their own party, and ought to be satisfied, if, allowing to 
every particular man that his private scheme is wisest, they can 
persuade him that nest to his own plan that of the government ia 
the most eligible. 

Besides, we have a set of very honest and well meaning gen- 
tlemen in England, not to be met with in other countries, who 
take it for granted they can never be in the wrong, so long as 
they oppose ministers of state. Those whom they have admired 
through the whole course of their lives for their honour and in 
tegrity, though they still persist to act in their former charaoter 
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and ohange nollLing but thoir sUtioas, appear to them in a. dis- 
advaatageouB liglit, &a soon as thej are placed upon state omi- 
DQQcea. Many of these gontleiuen have been used to think there 
u a kind of slavery in ooncurring with the measurea of great 
men, and that the good of the country is inconsiatent with the 
inclinatioDS of the court : by the strength of these prejudici 
they atu apt to fancy a man Iobch his honesty, from the very n 
meut that he ia made the moat capable of being uaeful to the 
public ; and will not consider that it ia every whit as honourable 
to asaiat a good miaiator as to oppose a bad one. 

In the last place, we may observe, that there are greater num- 
bora of persons who solicit for places, and perhaps are fit for 
them, in our own country, than in any other. To which we must 
&dd that, by the nature of our oonstitution, it is in the power of 
more particular persons in this kingdom, than in any other, to 
distress the government when they arc disobliged. A British 
niiniator must, therefore, expect to see many of those friends and 
dependants fall off from him, whom he cannot gratify in their de- 
mands upon him; since to uae the phrase of a late statesman, 
who knew very well bow to form a party, ' the pasture is not large 



Upon tho whole : the condition of a British minister labours 
under so many difficulties, that we find in almost every reign 
since the conquest, the chief muiisters have been new men, or 
BQoh as have raised themselves to the greatest posts in the gov- 
ernment, from the state of private gentlemen. Several of them 
neither rose from any conspicuous family, nor left any behind 
them, being of that class of eminent persons, whom Sir Francis 
Bacon speaks of, who, like coineta or blazing stars, draw upon 
them the whole attention of the age in which they appear, though 
nobody knows whence they came, nor where they are lost. Per 

1 of hereditary wealth and title have not been over-forward 
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to engage in so great a scene of oares and perplesittea, nor to 
ran all tte riaks of so dangerous a situation. Nay, inanj wLosa 
greatness and fortune were not made to their hands, and had suf- 
ficient qnalificationa and opportunities of risiDg to these high 
posts of trust and honour, have hcen deterred from such pursuits 
hy the difficulties that attend them, and ahose rather to be easy 
than powerful : or, if I may use the expression, to be carried in 
the chariot than to drive it. 

As the condition of a minister of state in general is subject 
to many burdens and vexations; and as that of a British minister 
in particular is involved in several hazards and difficulties peou' 
liar to our own country ; so is this high Ktatiou exposed more 
than ordinary to sucL inconveniences in the present juncture of 
affairs ; first, as it is the beginning of a new establishment among 
UB ; and, secondly, as this establishment bath been disturbed by 
a dangerous rebellion. 

If we look hack into our English history, we shall always 
find the first monarch of a new line received with the greatest 
opposition, and reconciling to himself, by degrees, the duty and 
affeotlon of his people. The government, on such oooasions, is 
always shaken before it settles. The inveteracy of the people's 
prejudices, and the artifices of domestic enemies, compelled their 
Tillers to make use of all means ^r reducing them to their alle- 
giance, which perhaps, after all, was brought about rather by 
time than by policy. When commotions and disturbanoes are of 
an extraordinary and unusual nature, the proceedings of the gov- 
ernment must he so too. The remedy must be suited to the evil, 
and I know no juncture more difficult to a minister of state, than 
such as requires uncommon methods to bs made use of, when, at 
the same time, no other can be made use of than what are pre- 
scribed by the known laws of our constitution. Several nieas- 
nrc] may be absolutely necessary in such a juncture, which mai 



be represented as hard and severe, and would not be proper in % 
time of public peace and traaquillity. In this case Virgil's ex- 
cuse, which he puts in the month of n fictitious Koveroign, npon 
a complaint of this nature, hath the utmost force of reason and 
justice on its side. — Res dura et regai noviias me talia cogunt. 
' The difficulties that I meet with in the beginulng of my reigo 
ma^o such a proceeding necessary.' 

In the next place, as this establishment has been disturbed 
by a dangerous rebellion, the ministry has been involved in many 
additional and supernumerary diFGculties. It is a common re- 
mark, that English ministers never fare so well as in a time of 
war with a foreign power, which diverts Hie private feuds and 
animosities of the nation, and turns their efforts upon the com- 
mon enemy. As a foreign war is favourable to a ministry, a re- 
bellion is no less dangerous ; if it succeeds, they are the first per- 
sons who must fall a sacrifice to it ; if it is defeated, they natu- 
rally become odious to all the secret favourers and abettors of 
it. Every method they make use of for preventing or suppress- 
ing it, and for deterring others from the like practices for the 
future, mnst be nnacceptable and displeasing to the friends, re- 
lations, and accomplices of the guilty. In cases where it is 
thought necessary to make examples, it is the humour of the mul 
titude to forget the orime, and remember the punishment. How- 
ever, we have already seen, and still hope to see, so many instau- 
oes of meroy in his Majesty's government, that our chief ministers 
e to fear from the murmurs of their too violent friends 
e reproaches of their e 
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Yesterday was set apart as a. day of publiii thanksgiving for 
the late extraordinary Buccesses, which have secured to uB every 
thing that can be esteenied, and delivered us from every thing 
that oaa bo apprehended, by a Frotcstant and a ftce people. I 
cannot but obaerve, upon this occasion, the natural tendency in 
such a national devotion, to inspire men with sentiments of re- 
ligioua gratitude, and to swell their hearts with inward transports 
of joy and exultation. 

When instances of divine favour arc great in themaelves, when 
they are fresh upon the memory, when tbcy are peculiar to a cer- 
tain country, and commemorated by them in large and solemn as- 
Bemblies ; a maa must bo of a very cold or degenerate temper, 
whose heart doth not burn within him in the midst of that praise 
and adoration, which arises at the same hour in all the difiereut 
parts of the nation, and from the many thousands of the people. 

It is impossible to read of extraordinary and national acts of 
worship, without being warmed with the description, and feeling 
some degree of that divine enthusiasm, which spreads itself among 
a joyful and religious multitude. A part of that exuberant de- 
votion, with which the whole assembly raised and animated one 
another, catches a reader at the greatest distance of time, and 
makes bim a kind of sharer in it 

Among all the publio solemnities of this nature, there is none 
in history so glorious as that under the reign of King Solomon, at 
the dedication of the Temple. Besides the great officers of state, 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, all the elders and heads of 
tribes, with the whole body of the people ranged under them, 
from one end of tho kingdom to the other, were summoned to as- 
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Btst in it. We may guess at tbe proiligious number of this ae- 
Bembly from the gocrifice on which they feasted, cODsieting of a 
liundrod and tweuty thousand sheep, and two hundred and twenty 
b'lcatonibs of osen. When this vast congregation was formed 
into a regular proceaaion to attend the ark of the covenant, tbe 
king niaroiicd at the head of his people, with hymns and dances, 
to the new temple, which he had erected for its reception. Jose- 
pbuB tells us, that tbe Levitea sprinkled the way as they passed 
with the blood of sacrifices, and burned tbe holy incense in such 
quantities as refreshed the whole multitude with its odours, and 
filled nil tbe region about tbem with perfume. When the ark 
was deposited under tbe wings of the cbcrubims in the holy 
place, the groat consort of praise began. It was enlivened with a 
hundred and twenty trumpets, assisted with a proportionable 
number of other kinds of musical instruments, and aacompanied 
with innumerable voices of all the singers of Israel, who were in 
structed and set apart to religious performances of this kind. Aa 
this mighty chorus was extolling their Maker, and exciting the 
whole nation thus assembled, to tbe praise of his never-ceasing 
goodnoss and mercy, tbe Shekinah descended : oi, to tell it in the 
more emphatical words of holy writ, ' It came to pass, as the 
trumpets and singers were as one, to make one sound to he beard 
iu praising and thanking tbe Lord, and when they lift up their 
voice with tbe trumpets and cymbals, and instruments of music, 
and praised the Lord, saying, For ho is good, for his mercy en- 
dureth for ever ; that then tbe house was filled with a cloud.' 
The priests themselves, not able to bear tbe awfulnesa of tbe ap- 
pearance, retired into the court of the temple, where the king be- 
ing placed upon a brazen scaffold, so aa to be seen by tbe whole 
multitude, blessed the congregation of Israel, and afterwards, 
spreading forth his hands to Heaven, offered up that divine 
prayer which is twice recorded at length in Scripture, asd has 
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fllwajB been looked upon as a compOBitlon fit to have proceeded 
from tlie wisest of men. He had no sooner finished hia prayer, 
when a flash of fire fell from Heaven and bnmcd np the sacrifice 
which lay ready upon the altar. The people, whose hearts were 
gradually moved by the solemnity of the whole proceeding, having 
been exalted by the religious strains of music, and awed by the 
appearance of that glory which filled the temple, seeing now the 
miraculous consumption of the sacrifice, and observing the piety 
of their king, who lay prostrate before his Maker, ' bowed them- 
selves with their faces to the ground upon the pavement and 
worshipped and praised the Lord, saying, For he is good, for his 
me[cy endureth for ever.' 

What happiness might not such a kingdom promise to itself 
where the same elevated spirit of religion ran through the prince, 
the priests, and the people I But I shall quit this head, to ob- 
servo that such an uncommon fervour of devotion shewed itself 
among our own countrymen, and in the persons of three princes 
who were the greatest conquerors in our English history. These 
are Edward the third, his sou the Black Prince, and Henry the 
fifth. As for the first, we arc told that, before the famous battle 
of Creasy, he spent the greatest part of the night in prayer, and 
in the morning received the sacrament with his son, the chief of 
his officers, and nobility. The night of that glorious day was no 
less piously distinguished by the orders, which he gave out to his 
army, that they should forbear all insulting of their enemies, or 
boasting of their own valour, and employ their time in returning 
thanks to the Great Giver of the victory. The Black Prince, 
before the battle of Poictiers, declared, that his whole confidence 
was in the Divine assistance; and after that great victory, be- 
haved himself in all particulars like a truly Christian conqueror. 
Eight days successively were appointed by his father in England, 
foe a solemn and pablic thanksgiving ; and when the young prinet 
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returned In triumpli with the king of Franoe ns hie prisoner, tna 
pomp of the daj coiJEiKted chiefly in extraordinary processionB, 
and acts of devotion. The behaviour of the Black Prince, after 
a battle in Spain, whereby he restored tlie king of Castile to liis 
dominions, was no less remftrkahle. When that king, transported 
witli hia success, flung himself upon hia knees to thank him, the 
generous prince ran to him, and, taking him by the hand, told 
him it was not lie who could lay any claim to his gratitude, but 
dcBired they might go to the altar together, and jointly return 
their thanks to whom only it was due.' 

Henry the fifth, (who, at the beginning of hia reign, made a 
public prayer in the presence of his Lords and CominonH, tjiat 
he might be cut off by an immediate death, if Providence fore 
saw he would not prove a just and good governor, and promote 
the welfare of hia people) manifestly derived hia courage from 
his piety, and was scrupulously careful not to ascribe the suouess 
u( It to himself. When he came within sight of that prodigious 
army, which offered him battle at Agineourt, he ordered all bis 
cavalry to dismount, and, with the rest of his forces, to implore 
upon their knees a blessing on their undertaking. In a noble speech, 
which he made to his soldiers immediately before the first onset 
he took notice of a very remarkable circumstance, namely, that 
this very day of battle was the day appointed in his own king- 
dom, to offer op public devotions for the prosperity of his arms ; 
and therefore bid them not doubt of victory, since, at the same 
time they wore fighting in the field, all the people of England 
were lifting up their hands to heaveu for their sueoeas. Upon 
the close of that memorable day, in which the king bad performed 
wonders with his own hand, he ordered the hundred and fifteenth 
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Psslia to be repeated in the midst of his Tiotorloii§ arm;, and at 
the wordB, ' Not unto oa, not uiito us, but unto thy Dame be the 
e himaelf, with bis whole host, fell to the earth upon 
their faces, ascribing to Omnipotenoe the whole glo/y of so great 
an action. 

I shall conclude this paper with a reflection, which naturally 

rises out of it. As there U nothing more beautiful in the Bight 

of God and man, than a king and bis people concurring in such 

eitraordinary actH of devotion, one cannot suppose a greater con- 

I tradiction and absurdity in a government, than nliere the king 

I is of one religion and the people of another. Wbot harmony or 

cor respoD deuce can be expected between a sovereign and his aub- 
jectB, when they cannot join together in the most joyful, the 
most solemn, and most laudable action of reasonable creatures ; 
in a word, whore the prince considers bis people as heretics, and 
L the people look upon their prince as an idolater 1 
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When Mahomet had for many years endeavoured to propa- 
gate Lis imposture among his fellow-citizens, and, instead of 
gaining any number of proselytes, found his ambition frustrated, 
and his notions ridiculed ; he forbad his followers the use of ar- 
gument and disputation in the advancing of his doctrines, au(i 
to rely only* upon the cimeter for their success. Christianity, 

■ Bt forbad hii /olloaert Ike ut« of argument — and to rely onlg, As. 
yoi. 111.-11 a ~ 
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ho obserred, had m&de its way by reason and miraoles, out b* 
profcsseil It vas his design to ea?e men by the Hword. From 
that time he began to knock down hia fellow- citiseD a with a great 
dual of Eoal, to plunder caravans with a moat exemplary sanctity, 
and to fill all Arabia with an unnatural medley of religion and 
bloodshed. 

The enemiea of oar happy establiahraent eeem nt present to 
copy out the piety of this ecditious prophet, and to have recourae 
to hia laudable method of ctub-law, when they find all other 
means of enforcing the absurdity of their opinions to be ineffect- 
ual. It waa uBUttl among the ancient Romans, for those, who 
had saved the life of a citizen, to be dressed in an oaken garland ; 
but among ua, this has been a mark of such well-intentioned per- 
sona, aa would betray their country if they were able, and beat , 
out the brains of their fellow -subjects. Nay, the leaders of this 
poor unthinking rabble, to shew their wit, have lately docked 
them out of their kitchen gardens in a most insipid pun, very 
well suited to the capacity of snch followers. 

This manner of proceeding has had an effect quite contrary 
to the intention of these ingenious demagogues ; for by aetting 
snch an unfortunate mark on their followers, they have exposed 
them to innumerable drnha and contusions. They have been 
cudgelled moat unmercifully in every part of London and West- 
minster j and over all the nation have avowed their principles, 
to the unspeakable damage of their bonea. In short, if we may 
believe our accounts both from town and country, the noaea and 
ears of the party are very much diminished, since they hare ap- 
peared nnder thia unhappy distinction. 

The truth of it is, there ia Bucb an nUBCooun table frenzy and 

Perspicuity and Kranii"' 
' forbad hit folloieeT* 



hffarl 
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licentiousness spread tfarougti the basest of the people, of aJl 
parlies aad denominations, that if their skirtniBhos did not pro- 
ceed to too great an extremity, one vould not be sorry to see 
them bestowing so liberally upon one another, a ohastiaesnent 
which they so richly deserve. Their tliumps and bruises might 
turn to account, and save the government a great deal of trouble, 
if they could beat eacli other into good raannerH. 

Were not advice thrown away oa such a thoughtless rabble, 
one would recommend to their serious consideration what is hub- 
pected, and indeed known, to be the cause of these popular tu- 
mults and commotions in this great city. They are the Popish 
missionaries, that lie concealed under many disguiaes in all quar 
tors of the town, who mix themselves in these dark scuffles, and 
animate the mob to such mutnal outrages and insults. This 
profligate species of modern apostles divert themselves at the 
cxpeuce of a government which is opposite to their interests, 
and are pleased to see the broken heads of heretics, in what party 
soever they have listed themselves. Their treatment of our 
«illy countrymen, puts me in mind of an account in Tavernier's 
Travels through the East Indies. Thia author tells ua, there is 
a great wood in those parts very plentifully stocked with monkies ; 
that a large highway runs through the middle of this wood ; and 
that the monkies who live on the one side of thia highway, are 
declared enemies to those who live on the other. When the in- 
habitants of that country have a mind to give themselves a di- 
version, it is usual for them to set these poor animals together 
by the ears ; which they do after this manner ; They place several 
pots of rice in the middle of the road, with great heaps of cudgels 
in the neighbourhood of every pot. The monkies, on the first 
discovery of these provisions, descend from the trees on either 
eide in prodigious numbers, take up the arms, with which their 
good frienda have fiimislied them, and belabour one another 11 
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n storm of tJiwacke, -to the no small mirth and cntertaiument of 
the beholders. Thia mob of monkies act, however, ao far rea- 
Boonblj iu this poiot, as the victorionii side of the wood fiud, 
opon the repulse of their enemies, a considerable hootj^ en tlje 
field of battle ; whereas our party mobs are betrayed into the 
fray without any prospect of the feasts 

If OUT common people have not virtue enough left among 
them, to lay aside this wicked and unnatural hatred, which is 
crept into their hearts against one another, nor sense enough to 
resist the artiGce of those incendiaries, who would animate them 
to the destruction of their country ; it is high time for the gov- 
ernment to exert itself in the repressing of such seditious tumults 
and commotions. If that extraordinary lenity and forbearance 
which has been hitherto shewn on those occasions, proves ineffec- 
tual to that purpose, these misoreants of the community ought 
to bo made sensible, that our constitution is armed with a suffi- 
cient force for the reformation of anoh disorders, and the Bettle- 
ment of the public peace. 

There cannot be a greater affront to religion, than such a tu- 
multuous rising of the people, who distinguish the times act 
apart for the national devotions by the most brutal scenes of 
violence, clamour, and intemperance. The day begins with a 
thanksgiving, and ends in a riot. Instead of the voice of mutual 
joy and gladness, there is nothing heard in our streets, but op- 
probrious language, ribaldry, and contention. 

As such a practice is scaiiduloua to our religion, so it is no 
loss a reproach to our government. We are become a by-word 
among tho nations for our ridiculous feuds and animosities, and 
fill all the public prints of Europe with the accounts of our mid- 
night brawls and confusions. 

The mischiefs arising to private persons from these vile dla- 
turberB of the commonwealth are too many to be enumerated. 
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The great and innocent are insulted hy the scnm and re^se of 
the people. Several poor wretchea, nlio have engaged in thesa 
commotioaB, have been disabled for their lives, from doing any 
good to their families and dependants ; nay, several of them have 
falbn % Bacrifice to their own inescueable folly and madness. 
Should the government be wearied out of its present patience 
and forbearance, and forced to execute all those powers with 
which it is invested for the preservation of the publio peace ; 
what IB to be expected by such heaps of turbulent and seditious 

These and the lite eon si derations, though they may have no in- 
fluence on the headstrong unruly multitude, ought to sink into 
the minds of those who are their abettors, and who, if they 
escape the punishment here due to them, mnst very well know 
that these Bevornl mischiefe will be one day laid to their charge. 
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As there is notbiog wbieh more improves the mind of man, 
than the reading of ancient authors, when it is done with judg- 
ment and diBCretion ; so there is nothing which gives a more un- 
lucky turn to the thoughts of a reader, when he wants discern- 
ment, and loves and admires the characters and actions of men 
in a wrong place. Alexander the Great was so inflamed with 
false notions of glory, by reading the story of Achilles, in the 
Iliad, that after having taken a town, he ordered the governor 
who had made a gallant defence, to he hound by the feet to his 
chariot, and afterwards dragged the brave man round the city 
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because Hector tad been treated in the same barbarona n 
by Ilia admired hero. 

Many Euglishmeu have proved very pcrniciona to tbeir own 
oounlry, by following blindly the eitainpIeB of persons to be met 
with in Greek and Roman history, who acted in conformity witb 
their own governments, after a quite different manner, than they 
wonld have acted in a constitntion like that of ours. Huch a 
method of proceeding is as unreasonable in n politician, as it 
would be in a buabandraan to make use of Virgil's precepts of 
agriculture, in managing the soil of our country, that lies in a 
quite different climate, and under the influence of almost another 

Onr regicides, in the oommisBion of the nioat execrable mur- 
der, used to justify themselves from the oondact of Brutus, not 
considering that Ceesar, from the condition of a fellow -citizen, 
had risen by the moat indirect methods, and broken through all 
the laws of the community, to place himself at the head of the 
government, and enslave his country. On the other side, several 
of our English readers, having observed that a passive and un- 
limited obedience was paid to Roman emperors, who were pes 
sesBcd of the whole legislative, as well as executive power, have 
formerly endeavoured to inculcate the same kind of obedience, 
where there is not the same kind of authority. 

Instructions, therefore to be learned from histories of this 
nature, are only tmch as arise from particulars agreeable to all 
communities, or from such as arc common to our own constitu- 
tion, and to that of which we read. A tenaeions adherence to 
the rights and liberties transmitted from a nise and virtuous an- 
cestry, public spirit, and a love of one's country, submission to 
established laws, impartial adiniuistratious of justice, a strict re- 
gard to national faith, with several other duties, which are the 
supports and ornaments of government in general, cannot be lor 
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much ^mired among the statos of Greece and Rome, nor too 
much imitated by our own community. 

But there is nothing more absurd, than for men who are eon- 
TersaDt in these ancient authors, to contract such a prejudice in 
favour of Greeks and Eomana, as to fancy we ate in the wrong in 
every circumstance whereby we deviate from their moral or poli- 
tical conduct. Yet nothing hath been more usual, than for mca 
of warm heads to refine themselves up into this kind of stntc- 
pedantry : like the country Eohool-master, who, being used for 
many years to admire Jupiter, Mars, Bacchus, and Apollo, that 
appear with so much advantage in clasaie authors, made an at- 
tempt to revive tbo worship of the heathen gods. In short, we 
Snd many worthy gentlemen, whose bruins have been as mueb 
turned by this kind of reading, as the grave knight's of Maneha 
were hy his unwearied application to books of knight-errantry. 

To prevent aueh mischiefs &om arising out of studies, which, 
when rightly conducted, may turn very much to our advantage, I 
shall venture to assert, that in our perusal of Greek or Botnaa 
authors, it is impossible to £ud a religious or civil constitution, 
any way comparable to that which we enjoy in our own country. 
Had not our religion been infinitely preferable to that of the an- 
cient heathens, it would never have made its way through Pagan- 
ism, witli that amazing progress and activity. Its victories were 
the victories of reason, unassisted by the force of human power, 
and aa gentle as the triumphs of light over darkness. The sud- 
den reformation which it made among mankind, and which 
was so justly and fro(|ueutly boasted of by the flrel apologists for 
Christianity, shews bow infinitely preferable it is to any system 
of religion that prevailed in the world before its appearance 
The pre-eminence of Christianity to any other general religious 
Bcheme which preceded it appears likewise from this particular, 
that the most eminent and the most enlightened among the Pagan 
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lihiloHoplierB disol&imed many of those superstitions follies, which 
are ooDdemoed bj revealed religloa, and preached up several of 
those doctrines which are some of the most esiieutial parts of it 

And here I cannot but take notice of that strange motJTe 
whieh ie made use of in Uie hietory of free-thinking, to incline ub 
to depart from the revealed doctrines of Christianity, as adhered 
to bj the people of Great Britain, because SouratcB, with several 
Pther eminent Greeks, and Cicero, with many other learned Ro- 
mans, did in the like manner depart from the religious notions of 
their own countrymen. Now this author should have considered, 
that those very points, in which these wise men disagreed from 
the bulk of the people, are points in which thej agreed with the 
received doctrines of cur nation. Their free-thinking conaieted 
in asserting the unity and immateriality of the Godhead, the im- 
mortality of the aoul, a state of future rewards and punishments, 
and the necessity of virtue, exclusive of all altly and superstitious 
practices, to procure the happiness of a separate state. They 
were, therefore, only free-thinker3,so far forth as they approached 
to the doctrines of Christianity, that is, to those very doctrines 
which this kind of authors would persuade qs, as free-thinkers, to 
doubt the truth of. Now I would appeal to any reasonable per- 
son, whether these great men should not have been proposed to 
our imitation, rather as they embraced these divine truths, than 
only upon the account of their breaking loose from the oommon 
notions of their fellow-citiEens. But this would disappoint the 
general tendency of such writings. 

I shall only add under this head, that as Christianity re- 
covered the law of nature out of all those errors and corruptions, 
with which it is overgrown in the times of Paganism,' our na- 
tional religion has restored Christianity itself to that purity and 

■ It is overgrown in ihf limfi of Faganiam, i. e, in times pott : ha Rhonld, 
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Bimplicity in which it appeared, before it was gradually diBguised 
and lost among the »auitie3 and supers titions of the Romish 
obnrch. 

That our civil coDstitution is preferable to any among the 
Greeks or Romans, may appear from this single consideration ; 
that the greatest theorists in matters of this nature, among those 
very people, have given the preference to anch a form of goyem- 
ment, as that which obtains in this kingdom, above any other 
form ■whatsoever. I ahaU mootion Aristotle, Polybius, and Ci- 
cero, that is, the greatest philosopher, the most impartial bistO' 
rian, and the most consummate statesman of all antiquity. These 
famous authors give tho pre-eminonoe to a mixed governmcDt, 
consisting of three branches, the regal, the noble, and the popu- 
lar. It would be very easy to prove, not only the reasonableness 
of this position, but to shew, that there was never any oouHtitu- 
tion among the Greeks or Romans, in which these three branches 
were so well distinguished from each other, invested with such 
suitable proportions of power, and concurred together in the legis- 
lature, that is, in the moat sovereiga acts of government, with 
such a necessary consent and harmony, as arc to be met with in 
the constitution of this kingdom. But I have observed, in a 
foregoing paper, how defective the Roman commonwealth was in 
this particular, when compared with our own form of government, 
a,nd it will not be difficult for the reader, upon singling out any 
other ai:cient state, to find how far it will suffer in the paralluL 
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TuERB is in all governments a cettam temper of mind, imtii- 
ral to tho patriots and lovers of their constitution, which m&j be 
called atate-jealousy. It is this which makes them apprehensive 
of every tendeucj in the people, or in any particular member of 
the oommuuity, to endanger or disturb that form of rule, which 
is established by the laws and customs of their country. This 
political jealousy is absolutely requisite in some degree for the 
preservation of a government, and very reasonable iu persons whu 
arc persuaded of the excellency of their constitution, and believe 
that they derive from it the most valuable blessings of society. 

This public- spirited passion is more strong and active under 
some governments than others. The commounealth of Venice, 
which hath subsisted by it for near fourteen hundred years, is ao 
jealous of all its members, that it keeps continual spies upon 
their actions ; and if any one of them presume to censure the 
established plan of that republic, or touch upon any of its fnndo- 
meutala, he is brought before a secret council of state, tried in a 
most rigorous manner, and put to death without mercy. The 
usual way of proceeding with persons who discover themselves 
nnsatisfied with tbe title of their sovereign in despotic govern- 
ments, is to confine the malecootcnt, if his crimes are not capital, 
to some eastle or dungeon for life. There is, indeed, no consti- 
tution so tame and careless of their own defence, where any pcr- 
BOD dares to give the least sign or intimation of being a 
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traitor in his heart.* Our Eoglish biatorj' farniBhes qb with 
■Lftny esamptee of great Beveritios during the disputes betweeo 
the houses of York and Lancaster, inflicted on such persons qb 
shewed their diaaffeotioQ to the prince who was on the throne. 
Every one knows, that a factious innkeeper, in the reign of 
Henry the seventh, was hanged, drawn, and quartered, for a 
saucy pun, which reflected, in a very dark and distant manner, 
upon the title of that prince to the crown. I do not mention 
the practice of other governments, as what should be imitated in 
ours, which, God he thanked, affords ua all the reasonable liberty 
of speech and action, suited to a free people ; nor do I take natica 
of this last inatanoe of severity in our own comitry, to justify 
such a proceeding, but only to display the mildness and forbear- 
ance made use of under the reign of his present Majesty, It 
may, however, turn to the advantage of those, who have been 
inatrnmental in stirring up the late tumults and seditions among 
the people, to consider the treatment which such a lawless ungov- 
erned rabble mould have met with in any other country, and un- 
der any other sovereign. 

These incendiaries have had the art to work up into the most 
unnatural ferments, the moat heavy and stupid part of the com- 
munity ; and, if I may use a fine saying of Terence upon another 
occasion, ' to convert foola into madmen.' This freniy hath been 
raised among them to such a degree, that it has lately discovered 
itself in a sedition which is without a parallel. They have Lad 
the fool-hardiness to set a mark upon themselves on the I'retend- 
er's birth-day, aa the declared friends to his cause, and professed 
enemies to their king and country. How fatal would such a dis- 
tinction, of which every one knew the meaning, have proved in 

• This wliols sentence ie expressed very inaccurately. It might have 
been given tbus — 77**™ ii, indeed, no cimUitutioH to tame and eareleMt of ilt 
ikftttct, at lapermit thai ansperton aJumlddart togive, ibe. 



former reigna, wben taaay a oircumstanoe of less BigniGcancj hu 
been oonstnifld into aa overt act uf bigU trewon ! This anez 
amplud piece of uisolence will appear under its juat aggravations, 
if we oonsidnr in tlio first place, tliat it was aimed personally at 
the king. 

I do not remember among anj of our popular commotions, 
when marks of thia nature have been in fashion, that either eide 
were bo void of commoD sense, as t-o iutimate \ty them an aversion 
to their sovereign. His person was still held aa aaered bj both 
parties. The coutentioQ was not who should be the monarch 
over them, but whose scheme of policy should take place in his 
administratioa. Thia was the conduct of whigs and toriea ondoF 
King Charles the seeond'a reign, when men hung out their princi- 
ples in different coloured rihbous. Naj, in the times of the great 
rebellion, the avowed disaffection of the people alwaja terminated 
in evil counsellors. Such an open outrage npon Majesty, such 
an ostentation of disloyalty, was reserved for that infamous rab- 
ble of Engliahmen, who may be justly looked upon as the scandal 
of the preserit age, and the most shameless and abandoned race 
of men that our nation has yet produced. 

In the next place. It is very peculiar to this mob of male- 
contents, that they did not only distinguish themselves against 
their king, but against a king posscsaed of all the i)0wer of the 
nation, and one who had so very latelj crushed all those of the 
same principles, that had bravery enough t<i avow them in the 
field of battle. Whenever waa there an instance of a king who 
was not contemptible for his weakness, and want of power to re 
sent, inaulted by a few of hia unarmed dastard subjects. 

It ia plain, from thia single consideration, that such a base 
nngenerous race of men could rely upon nothing for their safety 
in this affront to his Majesty, but the known gentleness and lenity 
of his government. Instead of being deterred by knowing that 
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be bad in bia bands the power to punish tbem, they were encour- 
aged by knowing that he had not the inclination. In a word, tbey 
presumed upon that mercy, wbicb in all their conversationa they 
o depreciate and misrepresent. 
It ia a very aensihle oonoem to every one, who has a true and 
unfeigned respect of our national religion, to hear these vile mta- 
creants calling tjieniselves sotib of the church of England, amidst 
aucb im pi ouB tumults and disorders; and joining in the cry of 
high-churcb, at the same time that they bear a badge, which im- 
plies their inclination to deatroy the reformed religion. Their 
concern for the church always rises highest, when tbey arc acting 
in direct opposition to its doctrines. Our streets are filled at 
the same time with zeal and drunkenness, riots and religion. We 
must confess, if noise and clamour, slander and calumny, treason 
and perjury, were articles of their communion, tlicre would bo 
none living more punctual in the performance of tbeir duties; 
but if a peaceable bcbaviour, a love of truth, and a submission 
to superiors, are the genuine marks of our profession, we ought 
to be vory heartily ashamed of such a profligate brotherhood. 
Or if we will still think and own these men to be true sons of the 
church of England, I dare say there is no church in Europe 
which will envy her the glory of such disciples. But it is to be 
hoped we arc not so fond of party, ae to look upon a man, tra- 
Muae he is a bad Christian, to be a good choroh of England 
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There is scarce an; man in England, of what denotnioation 
■OGver, that is not a free Uiiuker in politics, and hath not eoms 
particular notionx of bis own, by which he diatinguiehcB hJmBelf 
from the rest of the oommunity. Our island, whioh was former- 
ly called a nation of saints, may now be called a nation of states- 
men. Almost every age, profesHion, and sex among us, has its 
favourite set of miuisters, and scheme of government. 

Our children are initiated into factions before they know their 
right hand from their left. They no sooner begin to speak, but 
whig and tory ore the first words they learn. They are taught 
in their infancy to hate one half of the nation ; and contract all 
the virulenee and passion of a party, before they come to the use 
of their reason. 

As for onr nobility, they are politicians by birth ; and though 
the commons of the nation delegate their power in the commu- 
nity to certain representatives, every one reserves to himself a 
private jurisdiction, or privilege, of censuring their conduct, and 
rectifying the legislature. There is scarce a fresh man in cither 
university, who is not able to mend the constitution in several 
narticulars. We see 'squires and yeomen coming up to town 
every day, so full of politics, that, to use the thought of au in- 
genious gentleman, we are frequently put in mind of Roman dic- 
tators, who were called from the plough. I have often heard of 
a senior alderman in Buckinghamshire, who, at all public meet- 
ings, grows drunk in praise of aristocracy, and is as often encoun- 
tered by an old jaatiee of the peace who lives in the neighbour 
hood, and will talk you from morning till night on the Gothic 
balance. Who hath not observed several parish clerks, that have 
ransacked Hopkins and Stemhold for staves in favour of th« 
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race of Jacob ; after the example of their politic predecea^ors in 
Oliver's daya, who, on every Sabbath were for bindiDg kings iii 
obaina, and nobles in links of iron I You can scarce see a beoob 
of porters without two or three casuists iu it, that will settle you 
ght of princes, and state the bounds of the civil and ecclc- 
iiastical power, in the drinking of a pot of ale. What is more 
naual than on a rejoicing night to meet with a drunken cobler 
bawling out for the cbureh, and perhaps knocked down a little 
after, by an enemy in his own profession, who is a lover of mod- 
eration ! 

We have taken notice in former papers of this political fer- 
ment being got into the female sex, and of the wild work it makes 
among them. We have had a late most remarkable instance of 
it in a contest between a sister of the white rose, and a beauti- 
ful and loyal yoang lady, who, to shew her zeal for rovolutioa- 
prineiplcs, had adorned her pretty bosom with a aweet-wiiliara. 
The rabble of the sex have not been ashamed very lately 
to gather about bonfires, and scream out their principles in the 
public streets. Id short, there is hardly a female in this our 
metropolis, who is not a competent judge of our highest eontro- 
versiea in church and state. We have several oyster-women that 
hold the unlawfulness of episcopacy ; and cinder wenches that 
arc great sticklers for indefeasible right. 

Of all the ways and means by which this political humour 
hath been propagated among the people of Great Britain, I can- 
not single out any so prevalent and universal, as the late con- 
stant application of the press to the publishing of state-matters. 
We hear of several that are newly erected in the country, and 
set apart for this particular use. For, it seems, the people of 
Exeter, Salisbury, and other large towns, are resolved' to be as 
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great politicians bh the inlmbitaDta of London nnd WeBtminster 
and deal out aucli news of their own printing, as is best suited tc 
die genius of the market-people, and the taate of the oounty. 

One cannot but he sorrj, for the sake of these places, that 
Bnch a pernicious maeliine is erected among them ; for it is very 
well known here, that the making of the politician is the breaking 
of the tradesman. When a citizen turns a Maehiavel, he grows 
too cunning to mind his own hueineas ; and I have heard a 
.curious observation, that the woollen manufacture has of late 
years decayed in proportion as the paper manufacture has in- 
creaBed. Whether the one may not properly be looked upon 
as the oocaaion of the other, I shall leave to the Judgment of 
persons more profound In politioal inquiries. 

As our newa writers record many facts which, to use their own 
phrase, ' afford great matter of speculation,' their readers specu- 
late accordingly, atid by their variety of conjectures, in a few 
years become consummate atateamen j beaidca, as their papers 
are filled with a different party-spirit, they naturally divide the 
people into different sentiments, who generally consider rather 
the principles, than the truth of the news-writer. This humour 
prevails to such a degree, that there are several well-meaning 
persons in the nation, who have been so misled by their favourite 
authora of this kind, that in the present contention between the 
Turk and the emperor, they are gone over insensibly from tiia 
interests of Christianity, and become well-wishers to the Ma- 
hometan cause. In a word, almost every news-writer has hia 
sect, which (considering the natural genius of our countrymen to 
mix, vary, or refine, in notions of state) furnishes every man, by 
degrees, with a particular system of policy. For, however any 
one may concur in the general aeheme of hia party, it is still 
with certain reserves and deviations, and with a ealvo to his own 
private judgment. 
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Among this iunumerable herd of politiciniiB, I cannot but 
take notice of odq aet, who do not aeein to play fair with tlie rest 
of the fraternity, and make a very considerable class of men. 
TLeae are such as we may call the Afterwise, who, when any 
project faila, or bath not had its desired effect, foresaw all the 
inconveniences that would ariee from it, tbongh tbey kept tbeir 
thoughts to themselves till they discovered the issue. Nay, 
there is nothing more usual than for some of these wise men, 
who applauded public measures, before they were put in execu- 
tion, to condemn them upon their proving unsuccessful. The 
dictators in coffee-houses are generally of this rank, who often 
give shrewd intimations that things would have taken another 
turn, had they been members of the cabinet. 

How difficult must it be for any form of government to con- 
tinue undisturbed, or any ruler to be uncensured, where every 
one of the community is thus qualified for modelling the consti- 
tution, and is so good a judge in matters of state I A famous 
French wit, to shew how the monarch of that nation, who has no 
partners in his sovereignty, is bettor able to make his way through 
all the difficulties of government, than an emperor of Germany, 
who acts in concert with many inferior fellowsovereigns ; com- 
pares the first to a serpent with many tails to one head ; and the 
other to a serpent with one tail to many heads : and puts the 
questioa, which of them is like to glide with most ease and 
aotivity through a thicket? The same oomparison will hold in 
the business of a nation conducted by a ministry, or a whole 
kingdom of politioians 
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Tbe general divisioD of the Britiab nation is into whigs and 
toriea, tbere being very few, if any, who stand ncnt^rs in the dis- 
pute, without ranging tbemHolTca under one of these denomina- 
tions. One would, therefore, be apt to think, that every uierober 
of the community, who embraces with vehemence the principles 
of either of these parties, had thoroughly sifted and examined 
them, and was secretly convinced of their preference to those of 
that party which ho rejects. Aud yet it is oertain, that most of 
our fellow- subjects are guided in this particular, either by the 
prejudice of education, private interest, personal friendships, ur 
a deference to the judgment of those, who perhaps, in their own 
hearts, disapprove the opinions which they induatrionsly spread 
among the multitude. Nay, there is nothing more undoubtedly 
true, than that great numbers of one side concur in reality with 
the notions of those whom they oppose, were they able to explain 
their implict sentiments, and to tell their own meaning. 

However, aa it becomes every reasonable man to esamine 
those principles by which he acts, I shall in this paper select 
some considerations, out of many, that might be insisted on, to 
shew the preference of what is generally called the whig-scheme, 
to that which is espoused by the tories. 

This will appear in the first place, if we reflect upon the ten- 
dency of their respective principles, supposing them carried to 
their utmost extremity. For if, in this case, the worst conse- 
quences of the one are more eligible than the worst eonaequenoes of 
tbe other, it is a plain argument, that those principles are tha 
most eligible of the two, whose efTects are the least pemicioua 



Now the tendency of these two difierent sets of principles, u 
they are charged upon each party by its antagaoists, is aa follows. 
The stories tell us, tjiat the whig-scheme would end in Preaby- 
tcrianism and a commonwealth. The wbigs teli ua, on tho other 
side, that the tory-aeheme would terminate in Popery and arbitrary 
government. Were theae reproaches mutually true ; whiefa 
would be most preferable* to any man of commoa aeDae, I'reaby- 
turianism and a repuhlicaa form of goverumeat, or Popery and 
tyranny ? Both extremoa are indeed dreadful, but not equally 
so ; both to be regarded with the utmoat aversion by the friends 
of our eonstitution, and lovers of our oountry : but if one of 
them were inevitable, who would not rather ohuse to live under 
a atate of eioesaive liberty, than of alavery, and not prefer a re 
ligion that diSera from our own in the ciroumatantials, before one 
that differs from it in the essentials of Christianity I 

Secondly, let us look into the history of England, and aee 
under which of theae two achemea the nation has enjoyed most 
honour and prosperity. If we observe the reigns of Queea 
Elizabeth and King James the first' (which an impudent French- 
man calls the reigna of King Elizabeth and Queen James) we 
find the whig-Bohcmo took place under the first, and the tory- 
aehume andcr the latter. The first, in whom the nhigs have al- 
ways gloried, opposed and humbled the moat powerful among 
tho Roman Cathoho princes; rabed and supported the Dutch ; 
asaiated the French Protestauts ; and made the reformed reli- 
gion an overbalance for Popery through all Europe. On the 
contrary, her successor aggrandized the Catholic King ; alienated 
himself from the Dutch ; suffered the French power to increase, 

■ Moit pre/ernhle. PrefeTohh is equivalent to tlie comparative dagraa. 
So l)mC matt prefrriAte is a soleuism. and \X\i! aaiae thing as — moat mUnniir. 

<• '(Tie authw is pleagaut in making a whig of Quten EliEabetli. But 
lie thought it allowable, ia bo good a cause, to make uae of a Iittli 
KJphUtry. 



till it was too late to romed; it ; and abandoned the interesta of 
tbe king of Bohemitt, graud-fallier to lua preaeiit Mojesty, which 
might have spread the reformed religion through all Oermany. 
I need not describe to the reader the different state of the king- 
dom aa to ita reputation, trade, and wealth, under these two 
reigns. We might, afttr thia, compare the figure in which 
these kingdoms, and the whole Protestant intcrcat of Europe, 
were placed hy the conduct of King Charles the second, and that 
of King William ;* and every one knows which of the suhemea 
prevailed in each of those reigns. I shall not impute to any 
tory-Bcheme the administration of King James the second, oa 
condition that they do not reproach the whigs with the usurpa- 
tion of Oliver ; as being aatisfied that the principles of those 
governments are respectively disclaimed and abhorred by all the 
men of sense and virtue in both parties, as they now stand. But 
wc have a &esh instance which will be remembered with grief by tho 
present nge and all our posterity, of the influence both of whig and 
tory principles in the late reign. Was England oyer fo glorious 
in the eyes of Europe, as in that part of it when tht first pre- 
vailed 7 or was it ever more contemptible than when the list 
took place ? 

I shall add, under thia bead, the preference of the whigsehemo 
with regard to foreigcers. All the Protestant atates of Europe, 
who may be considered as neutral judges between both parties 
and are well-wishera to UJ ia general, as to a Protestant people, 
lejoice upon the success of a whig-scheme ; whilst all of tbe 
church of Rome, who contemn, hate, and detest us as the great 
bulwark of heresy, are as much pleased when the opposite party 
triumphs in its turn. And here let any impartial man put this 
question to his own heart, whether that party doth not act rea- 
sonably, who look upon the Dutch as their genuine friends and 
' This instance is to the puriMjaa. 
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nllies, considering that they ore of the reformed :eIigion, that 
they have assisted ua in the greatest times of necessity, and that 
thoy can never entertain a thought of reducing UB' under their 
power. Or, on the other hand, let him consider whether that 
party acta with more reason, who are the avowed friends of a 
nation, that are of the Roman Oatholio religion, that have cruelly 
persecuted our brethren of the reformation, that have made at- 
tempts in alt ages to conquer this island, and supported the inter- 
est of that prince, who abdicated the throne, and had endeavunied 
to suhvert our civil and religious liberties. 

Thirdly, Let us compare these two schemes from the effeota 
they produce among ourselves within our own island ; and these 
we may consider, first with regard to the king, and seoondiy with 
regard to the people. 

First, With regard to the king. The whigs have alnaya pro- 
fessed and practised on obedience which they conceive agreeable 
to the constitution; whereas the tories have concurred with the 
whigs in their praotioe, though they differ from them in their 
professions; and have avowed a principle of passive- obedience to 
the temptation, and afterwords to the destruction, of those who 
have relied upon it. Nor must I here omit to take notice of 
that firm and zealous adherence which the whig-party have shewn 
to the Protestant succession, and to the cause of his present Ma- 
jesty. I have never heard of any in this principle, who was 
cither guilty or suspected of measures to defeat this establish- 
ment, or to overturn it, since it has taken cfiect. A considera- 
tion, which, it is hoped, may put to silence those who upbraid 
the whig-schemes of government, with an inclination to a com^ 
moDwoalth, or a disaffection to kings. 

Secondly, With regard to the people. Every one must own, 
that those laws which have most conduced to the ease and hap- 
pinesa of the eabjeot, have always passed in those parliament^ 
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wliich their cuemies branded with the name of vhig, &Qd daring 
tie time of a whig-miniatry. And, what is very reinarkable, the 
toriea are now forced to have reoourBe to those lawfl for shelter 
aiid protection : by which they tacitly do honour to the whig- 
scheme, &nd own it more accommodated to the hap{.iness of the 
people, than that which they esponBe. 

I hope I need not qualify these remarks with a Bupposition 
which I have gone upon through the whole course of my papers, 
that I am far from considering a great part of those who call 
tliemsolvcB toriea, as enemies to the present establishment ; and 
that by the whigs I always mean those who are friends to our 
constitution both in church and State. As we may look upon 
these to he, in the main, true lovers of their religion and ooun- 
try, they seem rather to be divided by accidental friendships and 
oiroumstances, than by any essential distinction. 



No. 55. FRroAY, JUNE 2 



A KisiNG of parliament being a kind of ceasatlou from poli- 
tics, the Freeholder cannot let his paper drop at a more proper 
juncture. I would not be accessary to the continuing of our po- 
litical ferment, when occasions of dispute are not administered 
to ua by matters depending before the legislature ; and when de- 
bates without doors naturally fall with those in t!ie two houses 
of parliament. At the same time a British Freeholder would 
\cry ill discharge bis part, if he did not acknowledge, with be- 
coming duty and gratitude, the excellency and .seaaonablencsa 
of those laws, by which the representatives of men iu his rank 
have recovered their country in a great measure out of its oon- 
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fbsioDS, and provided for its fature peace and happtneas under 
the present eatablialiiBcnt. Their unanimona and regular pro- 
ceeding, under the conduct of that honourablo person who fills 
.their chair with the moat consummate abilitiea, and hath justly 
gained the esteem of all sides by the impartiality of his be- 
haviour ; the absolnte neoesHitj of some acta vrhich they have 
passed, and their dis-inciination to extend them any longer,* than 
that necessity required ; their manifest aversion to enter upon 
schemes, which the euemica of our peace had insinuated to have 
been'' their design j together with that temper so suitable to the 
dignity of such an aBsemhly, at a jnncture when it might have 
been espeeted that very unusual heats would have arisen' in a 
Houae of Commons, so zealous for their king and country; will 
be suffieieut to quiet those groundless jealousies and suspicions, 
which have been industriously propagated by the ill-wishers to 
our aonatitution. 

The undertaking, which I am now laying down, was entered 
upon in the very crjsia of the late rebellion, when it was the duty 
of every Briton to contribute his utmost assistance to the gov- 
ernment, in a manner aaitable to his station and abilities. All 
services, which had a tendency to this end, had a degree of merit 
in them, in proportion as the event of that cause which they ca- 
pouaed was then doubtful. But at present they might be re- 
garded, not as duties of private men to their endangered country, 
but as insults of the succesaful over their defeated enemies. 

Our nation indeed continues to be agitated with confusion! 
and tumults ; but, God be thanked, these are only the impotent 

* Extend longer. Ho should either have said — exieniltlivm any farther^ 
or continue them any longer. 

'' Bad iToinualed to havt been, rather, had ituiiiuated to be. Bui, 1h< 
aipression, at b^l, is somewhat awkward. I should have said, "wAi'eA 
th» ^nmiiet of our peaei had charged Iheia leith projecling." 

' It might haiie been expected iJiat very anuiual lieata Mxiuid have aritnk 
Certaialy, txmld arite. 
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a uDDatuml rebcUion, and ue no more than the af 
;a of a sua. wbon the storm is laid. The encmieB of hii 
prcaunt Majeaty, inatead of seeing him driven from hU throne, 
u tbej Tainly hoped, find him in a condition to viait hia doroin- 
MDs ia Germany, without auy danger to himself or to the pub- 
lic; whilst his dutiful subjects would be in no ordinary concern 
ipon this ocoaBiOD, had they not the oousolatioii to fiud them- 
selves left under the protection of a, princo, who makes it his am- 
tiition to copy oat his royal father's example; and who, by his 
Caty to his Majesty, and affection to his people, is ao well quali- 
fied to be the guardian of the realm. 

It would not bo diEGcult to continue a paper of this kind, tf 
one ncre disposed to resume the same subjects, and weary out 
the reader with the same thoughts in a different phraae, or to 
ramble through the oauee of whig and tory, without any certain 
aim or method, in every particular diacourae. Such a praotioe 
in political writers, is like that of some preachers takeu notice 
of by Dr. South, who being prepared only upon two or tlireo 
points of dcotrine, run the same round with their audience from 
one end of tho year to the other, and are always forced to toll 
tliem, by way of preface. These are particulars of so great im- 
portance, that thoy cannot he sufficiently inculcated. To avoid 
this method of tautology, I have endeavoured to make every pa- 
per a distinct essay upon some particular subject, without devi- 
ating into points foreign to the tenor of each discourse. They 
are, indeed, most of them essays upon government, but with a 
view to the present situation of affairs in Qreat Britain ; so that 
if they have the good fortune' to live longer than works of this 

'They have had, and will coDtiaite to have, thii goad forivne ; not so 
amch (or their own iutrioBiu merit (Ihough it be consiil arable) bb for the 
high reputation vhioh the aatlior of them had so justly acquired to hiia- 
■ei( by hii other worlu. It follows, that if a writer would tin; he eliould 
Duly, or chiefly, treat Bnbjeota of a geueral cauoeru. 
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lutiire generally do, future readers may Hoe in them the complex- 
ion of tiie limes Id which thej were written. However, as there 
ia no employment so irksome, as that of transcribing out of one's 
self, next to that of trauacribing out of otLera, I shall let drop 
the worii, since there do not occur to me any material points aris- 
ing from our present situation, whieb I have not already touched 
apon. 

Aa to the reasonings in these several papers, I must leave 
tbem to the judgment of others. I have taken particular oaro 
that they should be couformable to our constitution, and free 
from that mixture of violence and passion, which ao often creeps 
iato the works of political writers. A good cause doth not want 
Hiy bitterness to support it, as a bad one caanot subsist without 
it. It is indeed observable, that an author is scurrilous in pro- 
portion as be is duilj and seems rather to be in a passion, be- 
cause he cannot fiud^out what to say for bis own opiuioa, than 
because be has discovered auy pernicious absurdities in that of 
his antagonists. A man satirized by writers of this class, is like 
one burnt in the hand with a cold iron : there may be ignomin- 
ious terms and words of in&my in the stamp, bat they leave no 
impression bebiud them. 

It would indeed have been an unpardonable iusolcoce for a 
fellow-Eubjeot to treat iu a vindictive aud cruel style, those per- 
sona whom his Majesty has endeavoured to reduce to obedience 
by gentle methods, wbich he has declared from the throne to be 
most agreeable to his inclinations. May we not hope that all of 
this kind, who have the least sentiments of honour or gratitude, 
will be won over to their duty by so many instances of royal 
liemency, in the midst of ao mauy repeated provocations I May 
we not expect that Cicero's words to Caesar, in which he speaks 
of those who were Caesar's enemies, and of his conduct towards 
them, may be applied to bia majesty ; Omnes enim i]ui fuerunt, 

"'OL. IH.— la 23 
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&ut BoS pertiDao(& vitam nntiserant, aut tu& miBcrlcordii retin- 
ueruut ; ut aut nulli eupersint de iniiuicis, aut qui superfuerunt, 
amiclBsimi siut. — Quaro gsude tuo isto tarn excellent! bono, et 
fruere oum fortuD^, et glori&, turn etlam nature, et morlbua tuis. 
Es quo quidem nusiiuua est fmctus, jucuuditaeque sapieoti — 
Niliil habet neo fortuna tua majus, quaju at poasie, nee n&tara 
toa melius, quam ut veils, qaamplurimoa oonservare. 

As for those papers of a gayer turn, whicb may be met with 
in tLis collection, my reader will of Limself, consider, how requi- 
site they are to guo and keep up an audience to matters of thia 
nature ; and will perhaps be the more indulgent to them, if be 
observes, that they are none of them withont a moral, nor con 
tain any thing but what is consistent with deoenoy and good 
manners. 

It is obviotu that the design of the whole work, has been to 
free the people's minds from those prejudices conveyed into them^ 
by the enemies to the present establishment, against the king and 
royal family, by opening and explaining their real characters ; to 
Bet forth bis Majesty's proceedings, which have been Tery grossly 
misrepresented, in a fair and impartial light ; to shew the reason- 
ableness and necessity of our opposing the Pretender to his do- 
minions, if we have any regard to our religion and liberties : 
and, in a word, to incline the minds of the people to the desire 
and enjoyment of their own happiness. There is no question, 
humanly speaking, but these great ends will be brought aboat 
insensibly, as men will grow weary of a fruitless opposition ; and 
be convinced by experience, of a necessity to acquiesce under a 
government which daily gathers strength, and is able to disap- 
point the utmost efforts of its enemies. In the meanwhile, I 
would recommend to our maleoontents, the advice giyen by a 
great moralist to his friend upon aootber occasion ; that bo would 
chew it was in the power of wisdom to compose his passions ; and 
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let that be the work of reason which would certainly be the effect 
of time. 

I shall only add, that if any writer shall do this paper so 
much honour, as to inscribe*' the title of it to others, which may 
be published upon the laying down of this work; the whole 
praise or dispraise of such a performance, will belong to some 
other author ; this fifty-fifth being the last paper that will come 
from the hand of the Freeholder. 

• Inscribe <»— We sa y a a c ribe <o— but^ UueHbe 0% 
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' Thk FrcenoldBr, !t mnsl be rcoiembfrf w "M • Wn* ^ political Spao- 
lat..r, publi»lied periodiuollj, with tlio purpose of roconciUng tha peopli 
of EoglHoJ W tlie accession of the House of Hanorer. Tlieae papara, 
while Ihey exiiibit Ilia eiquiaite huiaour and solid lensa peonliar to the 
author, ahew also, even amid the strength of pai-ty, that philanfliropy 
•nd gentlenses of nature, which were equall; bia distlngiiishiug attributea. 
None of those qualities wouW have conciliated his great opponent Swift, 
had tha field of combat jet remained open to him. Sut ai he withdrew 
iroin it in BuUen indiguntion, he seems to have thrown out the following 
flnshes uf satire, as brief enunptea of what be would have done had the 
hour of answer been jet current " — 800TT. 



The following MS. Notes were transcribed ivora the original, in 
Swift's own band, in Addison's Freeholder, which belonged to 
Dr. Bernard, late Bishop of Limerick. 

Pfbeholder, No. 2. — Character of George I. 

" It waa by this (this Grmneas of mind) that ho surmounted 
those many difficulties which lay in the way to his suocession." — 
What difficulties were those, or what methods did ho take to 
BUrmount them ? Swift. 

" It is observed by Sir William Temple, that the English are 
particularly fond of a king who is valiaut : npon which aeeonnt 
his majesty has a title to all the esteem that can be paid to & 
moat warlike prince ; though, at the same time, for the good of 
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his subjects, lie studies to decline all occasions of military glory." 
— This seems to be a discovery. S. 

" I might here take notice of his majesty's more private vir- 
tues, but have rather chosen to remind my countrymen of the 
public parts of his character." — This is prudent. 8. 

" But the most remarkable interpositions of Providence in 
favour of him, have appeared in removing those seemingly invin- 
oible obstacles to hia Hueoesslon ; in taking away, at so critical a 
juncture, the person who might have proved a dangerous enemy, 
&c." — False, groondless, invidions, and ungrateful. Was that 
person the queen ? 8. 

No. 3. — Ludicrous Aceouftt of the PHndpks of the North- 
umberland Insurgents^ and the Cames of their taking Arms. — 
Could this author, or his party, offer as good reasons for their 
infamous treatment of our blessed queen's person, government, 
and majesty ? S. 

The same. " Having been joined by a considerable reinforce- 
ment of Roman Catholics, whom we could rely upon, as knowing 
them to be the best Tories in the nation, and avowed enemies to 
Presbyterian ism." — By this irony, the best Whigs are professed 
friends to fanatics. S. 

The same. " But before we oould give the word, the train- 
bands, taking advantage of oar delay, fled first." — An argument 
for a standing army. 8. 

No. 6.— 0« the Oath of Allegia.nce.—-" Though I should be 
unwilling to pronounce the man who is indolent or indifferent in 
the cause of his prince, to be absolutely perjured, I may venture 
to affirm, that he falls very short of that allegiance to which he 
is obliged by oath." — Suppose a king grows a beast, or a tyrant, 
after I have token an oath ; a 'prentice takes an oath ; but, if his 
master useth him barbarously, the lad may be excused if he wiahei 
for a better. S. 
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No. 7. " If WO may credit oommoii report, tliere are aerersl 
remote parts of the nation id which it is firmly helieved, that all 
the i^harchea in London are shut up, and that if any clergyman 
walks the streets to his habit, it ta ten to one but be is knocked 
dowQ by some sturdy scUiamatie." — No — bot treated like » 
dog. S. 

No. 8, — Exhortation to the Ladiet to be loyal to George L — ■ 
" It IB to be boped that every Itne woman will make tbis laadable 
use of her charms; and that she may not want to be frequently 
rcmiaded of this great duty, I will only desire her to think of 
her couutry every time she looks in her glass," — By no means, 
for if she loves her country, she wUl not be pleased with a man 
the sight. S. 

" Every wife onght to answer for her man. If the husband 
be engaged in a seditious club, or drinks myaterions healths, let 
her look to him," &o,— Will they hang a man for that? S. 

No. 9, — Decliiration of the Freeholders, in Answer to that 
of the Preteruler, — " Can you in conscience think ns to be such 
foola as to rebel against the king—for having removed a general, 
{the Duke of Onnond,) who is now actually in arms against 
him ? " — Driven out by tyranny, malice, and faction. S. 

" The next grievance which you have a mighty mind to redress 
among uB, is, the Parliament of Great Britain, against whom yon 
bring a stale accusation, which has been uaed by every minority 
in the memory of man ; namely, that it was procured by unwar- 
rantable influences and corruptions." — The freeholders will never 
sign this paragraph. 8. 

" How comes it to pass that the Electorate of Hanover is 
become all of a sudden one of the most eonsiderable provinces 
of the empire ? " — It is indeed grown considerable by draining 
o" England. S. 

No. 12.— 0« Eebellioiw.^" The present rebellion (1715) i> 



formed against a king, wbo has not been eharged with one illegal 
proceeding." — Are you serious ? S. 

No. 13. " In such a, juncture, (a rebellion,) though a man 
may be innocent of the great breach which is made upon govern- 
ment, lie is highly cnlpable, if he does not use alt the means that 
are suitable to his station for reducing the community into its 
former state of peace and good order." — Ho speaks at bis ease, 
but those who are ill used will be apt to apply what the boy said 
to his mother, who told him the enemy was approaching. 8. 

" The law (in Athens) made it necessai'y for every citiien to 
take hia party, because it was highly probable the majority would 
espouse that cause, which was moat agreeable to the public weal." 
— No — for, in England, a faction that governs a weak, or honours 
A wicked prince, will carry all against a majority in the kingdom, 
as we have seen by sad experience. S. 

No. 14.-27(6 Tory's Creed.— " Article 13. That there is 
an tin warrantable faction in this island, consisting of King, 
Lords, and Commons." — This article is too true, with a little 
alteration. 

The same. " Article IS. That an act of parliament to em- 
power the king to secure Boapeeted persons in times of rebellion, 
is the means to establish the sovereign ou the throne, and conse- 
quently a great infringement of the liberties of the subject." — 
No — but to destroy liberty. S. 

No. 21.— 0« the Frincesi of Wales.—" When this excellent 
princess was in ber father's court, she was so celebrated for the 
beauty of her person," &o. — I have bad eyes. S. 

" There is no part of her royal bighneaa's cliaracter which wo 
observe with greater pleasure, than that behaviour by which sho 
has so much endeared herself to hia majesty." — ^What would he 
ny now ? S.' 

* The prince and hia btber, Oeorgi L were now >t rariuiaa. J 
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No. 24. " To this, we may add, that sabmissive deference 
of his royal highness, both from duty and iDclicatioii, to all the 
meaaures of his royal father." — Which still continues. 8. 

" There is no question but his majesty will be as generally 
valued and beloved in his British, as he is in his German domin- 
ions, when he shall have time to moke his royal virtues equally 
known among ui," — How long time does he require ? 8. 

'' Several inconTentenoies which those must undergo who have 
not yet surrendered to the government." — Would he pimp for the 
court ? S, 

No. 29. " Those of our fellow- subjects who are sensible of 
the happiiieas thoy enjoy in hie majeaty's accession to the throne, 
are obliged, by all the daties of gratitude, to adore that Provi- 
dence which has so signally interposed in our behalf, by clearing 
& way to the Proteatant Bucccssiou through such difficulties as 
seemed insuperable." — I wish he had told us any one of those 
diScalties. 8. 

" It is the duty of an honest and prudent man to sacrifice a 
doubtful opinion to the concurring judgment of those whom he 
believes to be well intentioned to their country, and who have 
better opportunities of looking into all its most complicated in- 
terests." — A motion to make men go every length with their party. 
I am sorry to see such a principle in this author. 8. 

No. 31. — On the Trcaimeni of I lie Persons cortcemed in 
the Rebellion, in Answer to a Pamphlet, entitled " An Argu- 
ment to prove the Affections of the People of England to be the 
best Security of the Government " Jfc. — "This middle method 
(of tempering justice with mercy) baa hitherto been mtide uae of 
by our sovereign." — In trifles. S, 

" Would it be possible to imagine, that of the several thoa- 
sands openly taken in arms, and liable to death by the laws of 
their country, not above forty have yet suffered f " — A trifle I 8. 
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" Has not bis majesty then shewn the least appearance of gra« 
in that generous forgivenesB which he has already extended tff 
Bnch great nnmbera of his rebellions subjects, who must have 
died by the laws of their country, had not hie mercy interposed 
in their behalf t " — Prodigious clemency, not to hong all the com- 
mon soldiers who followed their leaders I 8. 

" Those who are pardoned would not bare known the valuo 
of grace, if none had felt the effects of justice." — And only 
hanging the lords and gentlemen, and some of the rabble, S. 

" Their [the last ministry's) friends have ever since made use 
of the most base methods to infuse those groundless discontenta 
into the minds of the common people," &c. — Hath esperienca 
shewn those discontents groundless ? 8. 

" If the removal of these persona from their poBta has pro- 
duced snch popular commotions, the continuance of them might 
have produced something much more fatal to their king and 
country." — Very false reasoning, 8. 

" No man would make such a parallel, (befween the treatment 
of the rebels and that of the Catalans under King Philip,) unless 
his mind be so blinded with passion and prejudice, as to assert, 
in the language of this pajnphlet, ' that no instances cau be pro- 
duced of the least lenity under the present administration, from 
the hourof itsoommencement to thisday.'" — Nor to this, 1727. S. 

" God be thanked, we have a king who punishes with reluc- 
tuice." — A great comfort to the sufferers 1 8. 

" It would be well if those who — are clamorous at the pro- 
ceedings of his present majesty, would remember, that notwith- 
standing that rebellion, (the Duke of Monmouth's) — had no 
tendency to destroy the national religion," &e. — To introduc* 
fanaticism, and destroy monarchy. S, 

" No prince has ever given a greater iDStauoo of his inelina 
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tlon to rule witLont a staading army." — Wa find this trae by 
ezperienoe. S. 

'* WbBit greater instanoea could his majesty have given of his 
love to the Church of Etigland, than those he has exhibited b; 
his most Bolemn declarations, by his daily example, &nd by bia 
promotions of the most eminent among the clergy to snch vaoaa- 
ciea OB have happened in his reign ? " — Most undeniable truth, 
AS any in Rabelais. S. 

No. 44.-2^ fox-hunter in Lemdon.—" VTbai Btill gaTe 
him greater offenco, was a drunken bishop, who reeled from one 
side of the court to another, and was very aweet upon an Indian 
Queen."— Then, that story is true 1 8. 

No, 45. " I have lately read, with much pleasure, the Essaja 
upon several Subjects, published by Sir Biobard Blackmore." — 
I admire to see such praises from this author to so insipid a 
scoundrel, whom I know he despised. 8. 

No ."31. " History of Freetbinking."— Writ by Collins. 8. 

" Tb] greatest theorists among those very people, (the Gkeeka 
and Romans,) have given the preference to such a form of govern- 
ment as that which obtains in this kingdom." — Yet, this we see 
is liable to be wholly oorrnpted, S. 

No. 52. — Oh the Adherents to the Pretender. — " It is plain, 
that snob a base ungenerous race of men could rely upon nothing 
for their safety in this affi'Ont to his majesty, (wearing a mark on 
the Pretender's birth-day,) but the known gentleness and lenity 
of his government." — Then the devil was in them. 8. 

No. 54. " The Whigs tell us, — that, the Tory scheme would 
terminate in Popery and arbitrary govirnment." — But Tories 
never writ or spoke so gently and favourably of Popery, as 
Whigs do of Presbytery. Witness a thousand pamphlets on both 

" I shall not impute to any Tory scheme the administration 




of King Jamea the Second, on condition that they do not reproach 
the WhigB with the uaiirpation of Oliver." — I will not accept 
that condition, nor did I ever Bee so unfair a one offered. 8. 

No. S5. " The enemies of hia majeaty — find him in a condi- 
tion to visit hia dominions in Germany, without any danger to 
hiuiaelf or to the public ; whilst his dutiful subjects would be in 
no ordinary concern on this occasion, had they cot the consolation 
to find themaelvea left under the protection of a prince, who 
makes it hia ambition to eopy out hia royal father'a example." — 
Then, why waa he never trusted a second time ? 

" It would, indeed, have been an unpardonable insolence for 
a fellow-Bubject to treat in a vindictive and cruel Btyle, those 
persona whom his majesty baa endeavoured to reduce to obedience 
by gentle methods, which he baa declared from the throne to be 
most agreeable to hia inclinations." — And is that enough ? 

" May we not hope, that all of this kind, who have the least 
sentiments of honour or gratitude, will be won over to their duty 
by so many instances of royal elemeuoy 7 " — Mot oae iustenno 
produced. 8- 
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but has fnIlsD into another scarcely leiu pardnimble. and his account of tha 
Plebeian and Old Whij; la far from doing justice to Steele. The first accusa- 
tion came fivm Addison (t. Old Whi^. p. 309 od conjiamfiDn Hundiam), vho in 
his seuond number has played o<f hii satire aa sharply upon his old friend, 
as be had ever done npoa tbe Tories themselTes in the Whig Examiner. I 
give the general history of the controversy in the vonls of Jobnaoa : 

■»■ "In 1718-lB, a controverny was agitated, with great vcbemenot^ 
between those friends of long continuance, Annisoi' and Steels, lb ma; ba 
asked, in the language of Homer, what power or what cause could settbem 
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•t TBriaiice. Tlio Bu1>jeol nf th«ir diapute was of great importance. The 
«arl of KunilerlBQil prnpased an att called the PEEa«ae Bill, by which the 
nurabar of pee™ shoulil be fixed, and the ting restrained from any Qe* 
erealion of nobility, unless when on old family ahoald be eitjnet To this 
the lordp would nitturally ngree; and tlie king, who wm yet little a»- 
quainted with hieovD pren^tiFe, and, ns is now well known, almost in- 
differeot to the posseuions of the erown, had been perttiioded to conseDt 
"The only difGuuIty was found amongthe uomtnona, who were not likely to 
approve the perpetual eiolusian of tbemselTss and their posterity. Tlia 
bill tlierefore was eagerly opposed, and ainsng others by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, whose speech was pnblished. The lords might think their dignity 
diminished by improper adTancementa, nod particularly by the introduc- 
tion of twelve new peera at onoe, to prodaoe a majority of Torioa in tha 
last reign ; an act of authority violent enough, yet certainly legal, and tiy 
DO menuB to be compared with that contempt of natioDal right, with which 
gome time ailerwards, by the instigation of Whiggism, the commons, chosen 
by the people for t^ree years, chose tbemselves for seven. But, whatever 
might be the disposition of the lords, the people had no wisli to increase 
their power. The tendency of the bill, aa Stoilb observed in a letter Ic 
the earl of Oxford, was to introduce ail Artstocracy, for a mnjority in the 
house of lord^ so limited, woald bave been despotic and irresiatible. Tr 
prevent this subversion of the ancient establishment, Steelk, whose pcii 
readily seconded his political pasaiona, endeavoured to alarm the nation by 
a pamphlet called the PiEHKiiN. To thia an answer was published by 
Ai>DisoN under the title of the OutWuio, in which it is not discovered that 
Stbele was then known to be the advocate for the Commons. Steele re- 
plial by a aecond Plebeian; and, whether by ignorance or by courtesy 
confined himself to hie question, without any personal notice of his oppo- 
nent. Nothing hitherto was committed against the Iowa of friendship, or 
proprieties of decency ; but controvertists oan not long retain their hind- 
ness for each other. The Otn Whio answered the Plibki*n, nnd could not 
forbear sODie contempt of LUtle Dieki/, alioie trade it wai to virite pampklelA, 
Dieky however did not lose hia settled veneration for his friend ; hot con- 
tented himself with quoting some linos of Cato, which were at once detec- 
tion and reproof The bill was laid aside during that Seaaion ; and Addi- 
son died before the next., in which its commitment waa rejected by two 
hundred sixtv-five to one hundred seventy-seven. Every reader surety 
must regret that these two illnstrious friends, after si many years post in 
confidence and endearment, in unity of interest, conformity of opinion, and 
feilowshi]) of study, should finally pai-t in acrimonious opposition. Such a 
eontroversy was Eellum ptutguam civile, a* Lncan expresses it. Why could 
not faction find other iidvocateal But, among the unceTtainties of the ha- 
man state, we are doomed to nomber the instability of friendahip, 
31 
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Of Uiii dispute I have little knowledge bat from the Biographia Britam' 
nitfo. The Old Whig it not inserted in Addison's worln^ nor is it men- 
tioned by Tiokell in his life. Why it was omitted the biographers doubt- 
less give the tme reason : the faet was too recent^ and those who had been 
heated in the contention were not yet oooL 

In the text and notes the edition of 1789 by Niehols^ whieh oontaina 
the original adTerUsemsnts^ has been followed* as giving the most fiuthfol 
idA% of the appearanoe of the original work, whieh has neTer before been 
inolttdod in the editioni ol Additon's writingib^} 
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Am. men in h[gh statimiR have their enemies, who are ready to Buggeit 
«n every occasion wh&tever may tend to lessen their credit; and make tlicm 
odioua to tbe public The persons at present in great authority bava 
beeo panned by this Evil Spirit ; bnt it would be unjust tu give too easy 
belief to tbe insinuaUons of malicioiia people. At the beginning of thia 
session it wBa reported with much assurance, that a wonderful diBcoyery 
was made, that all the charters of England were forfeited into the handi 
of the Crown ; and this happy incident, as they called it, was to afford an 
opportunity of introducing a law much for Ibe public service. But this 
was BO for from being true, that the bill wbicb eaine down from tbe home 
of Perrs woe a confirmation of the charters, without so niach aa a deelaro- 
tion of any forfeiture. Perhaps it might have been trae, that some little 
lawyer had found out some mean cliicane in law, worthy enough of the 
pursuit of snch a person, in a private corporation- i quabble ; but such a 
project ID order to a nniversal forfeitare, conld never have weight with 
■ay judieione man wtataver. Nobody oonid be ao very a novice in bnu- 
nees, oreo extravagant in politicn, as to put hie Majesty npon an nndertab- 
ing. which cont^'ibuted more towards the ruin of king James, than anyone 
thing, er perhaps than every thing else beiidea. When this report waa 
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Wsirn over, th< next thing iiuiuunted to the public wu ft derign of n: 
jng ■ JMt of what joetioe hat been ki'ciilenti/ Jone to the nation, by rv- 
peniioK the &ttaiuder vt one vf the grealcst uffeoilera of the late reign, it 
U very certain nosnuh altoinpt will be now maJe. There has been a jvat 
indig nation shewn alrMiiy at The bare mentioo of it, anJ it is unfair to 
ohnrgfl any particuLir person vith having had any guiji intention ; niutli 
leu should a si^anilalous disi^ourae gain credit, that any great officer be 
longing to his Majoety wuiild ourrespood abroad with on attointeJ fugitive, 
intoroede for him at liome, and even prtbtitute the ehoracter of an ambou 
oulor so low, sa lo become llie messenger of a traitor. These two unjuet ao- 
ousationa were laid at the door uf some great people at the beginning, and 
towards the middle of Ibis seseion ; and now at the end of it, the publio 
ii alarmed at tlie rr?port of another design of a more dan^roiu natuie 
than cither of thoaa already mentioned. Butaa those former reports hava 
not proved true, to I doubt not but this will likewise Tsniah in the same 
tnamirr. However, as 1 was ready to have appeared in public on either 
of the former oecHsions, if there had been a necessity for it; ao, if 1 am a 
tittle mora forward in the present affair, I hope the importance of it will 
justify tne: and if I should lose my labour, I ahall however ehew that 
good intention for the eeivioe of my Sovereign and my fellow-Bubjeula 
with whieh 1 have always exposed myself at a dangerous crisis. 

It is aflirmod by some peupH that a bill will be olfered to the House 
of Commons, ia whieh the present la Peers of Scotland are lo be made 
hereditary, to the eioluaion of theu- eleotow, and B more added upon the 
same foot; aud S more are to be added to the number of English pcurs ; 
aud then the Crown is to bo roatriiiued from makiug any new Lords but 
upon the extinction of families. 

At fiivt sight, this proposal muat appear very shocking ; it carries viith 
it so great an al1,enition of the constitution ; it implies so direct a breach 
of the Union, and of natural juatjoe ; and encroacbes so much upon the 
prer<^ative of the Crown. 

As to what relates to the Soottjeh Peerage, I must eonfeai I am at a loss 
to say any thing to it. If the most solemn contruet betwixt two Nations 
is to be violated ; if persons are to be deprived of their right withnut 
being heard, and without any pretence of forfeiture ; if those, who have 
a power intrusted to them by their principals only for a few years, call 
aeizD it to themw^lvea and their posterity for ever ; what use will be made 
of power so acquired, I leave every one to judge. 

Tlie shutting up the door of the House of Lords, in the manner talked 
ol. connut bat prove a great discouragement to virtuous actions, to learn- 
ing and industry, and very detrimental to the House of Peers itself liv 
preventing xnch frequent supplies from going into it OA the nature of em-ii 
a body roqoirea 1 for wont of which, t may in time become corrupt niiJ 
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oSeDBive, like » itagoatcd pool, wliioh hitherto hu been prfaerved wliole- 
Bome and pnn b; the freih streama that pssi coatinuallj into it 

I nm nat unavare that it vill be said. That the frtqurnl ixliHclioni of 
famiiiet will lalve Mt incORirenicnee, artd maki room /or (Ac rtiBarditig of 
.U-rit Bui this aipedieat, 1 fear, is not mncb to be depended on; for the 
uncertaiaty of the time vhen the Crova will have an^ snch power, vill 
maka it miteb the same sa if it was never to have it at all Besides it i) 
to be eonaidered. that the pstrooB of thia propoeal ai^ne vehenienlly for it, 
on arrownt. thai thii mil be a tneaiii to eate the Grown from the great impur- 
tvnily of PTCletuUrs lo Pierage. If so, it is ecrtajn in what manner thi^j 
vill proceed in all VBcaoBiea, which will be by filling them np instantlj; 
or eise the inoonvenienoe would be ioereaaed as to importunity, and not di 
minished. TTiis being the case, it is very eyideot by what sort of peopla 
tho«e vueaneiea will be supplied ; undoubtedly by the creatures and rela- 
tiona of tbose Peers who have at that time the greatest influence in tiie 
Uouae, and whose requests to the Throne will very maeh resemble dff" 
tnatidt ; and this honour, io all probability, will only be thought proper 
far tlieir own familiea. Ad instance of this we have in the distinction 
df the Oarler. At the first instJtuCioB of that order, and till of late jear^ 
several Commoners had Che honour (as the reward of merit) to be of that 
noble bod; ; but at present it would be looked ui>an as a high presnmption 
iu any Commoner to ]iroteud to it, let his services be never so great. 

But another consequence, of a much higher natoro. attending the limi- 
tation of the number of Peers, is the danger there will be of changing the 
Constitution by this means into an Aristoentcy ; and this may at any time 
in such case be ecfucted by the confederacy of two or three great families, 
which would form such a body amongst the Lords as the Crown woold not 
be able to controul. That this kind of government is one of the worst 
sorts of slavery, is too well known to be disputed. In a Democracy a 
greiit many different persona may come to have a slmre of power by 
several incidents; hot in the other state il is birth only that entitles to 
superiority; and the milk such Noblea are nursed np with, is hatred and 
contempt for every human cieature but tliose of their own imaginary 
dignity. 

These being some of the inconveniences and haxards which naturally 
occur upon this proposal, let ae s^e what are the advantages which on the 
otlier hand, it is anid, will flow from it 

Firtt, "Tbat this will bea bnr upon the Crown, and prevent the King 
npon the throne from fiinging-in a great number of Lords on a sudden, 
anly to answer a pre^nt purpose, as the late Queen once did." 

Beeondly, "Tliat it will be a means to keep property or great estates 
in the House of Commons, from whence they ai'e generally drawn out into 
the House of Peera." 
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TlinB kre eai J to be mcli plain whig-painta, m no whig can oppoaa. 

Wliiggiam, if 1 andflratund it arif^bt, a ■ deaire of lib«rtj. and a flpirit 
of opposition to all aiorbitiuit power in any part of the cwnstitution. 
Formerly the dnager on thin aocoaut waa from tha crova ; but since th« 
Hab«aa Corpus Act, and the many restraiats laid upon the crown in Kin^ 
William's time, and tha great and numerous Umitatioas of the BucceBBion 
Acta, the prarogatiTo of the orown is reduced so low, Uist it is not at all 
dangerous to the Commona. Besides, the Crown haa frequent occasions 
fiir the osaistance of the Commnns ; but the Lorda nerer. Tha Lords nre 
judges of tlie projwrty of the Commons In the last resort ; and even in 
cases where they themselves are concerned, they have their actions df 
BeanJalii MagnatHm, and exercise a power of imprisoatng, not confinnl 
within any very certain bonadaries. And therefore the chief eiri-um- 
spection of the Commons ought to be employed at present, that those who 
have so much power already do not gat more than the Commons will be 
able to withstand in sny manner, t confesa tbe making a great nnmber 
of Lords on a audden has one inconvenience : it may prevent some good 
to t)ie publio, but cannot do any great hurt, and is more i^ievoua in its 
uonaeqiieneea to the Orown than to the People. Tlie increasing the nnm- 
bar of Peon ia always to be wiahed for by the Commona, because the 
greater their number, the leu oonaiderable they become, and tlie leas 
within tile influence of Court favoui-s ; by which meana alone miniatera 

their actiona. Were it otherwise, they would be nut of the reach of any 
BcuaaatioD. They would know exactly by whom they were to be tried, 
and their Judges might be their aocompliuee. And should this once eume 
(0 he the ease, what might they not attempt with irapunitjl 

On the other hand, if their Lordships complain of the great number 
of Peers oa a grievance to themaelre^ why are they desirous any more 
ehoulr] be made I If twelve at once waa so bad a precedent, what is fif- 
teen, talcing it in one lighll what la thirty-one, if you take it in another) 

U at the Union, sixteen Scottish Noblemen were found to be a juat 
proportion to represent their whole Nobility, what has happened since, 
tn give reason to increase their number to twenty-five 1 Why may they 
not as well a few years hence, espedally if the head of a ctnn ia to be 
takon in, who may not like tha aet of Nobles at that time, demand to be 
made lifty, to give bia followers the majority ; and so from time to time 
t'ontinue to play the game into each other's hands, as long as there is one 
Nobleman left in Scotland, or any Civil List in Kngrlandl If the Com- 
moners of England are tn be excluded from the Honee of Lords, why are 
they not eicloded forthwith I It nannot be aupjio^ed that titlea in jielt* 
are kept on purpose to bribe persona of conaequence in the house of Coi» 
■aons, to drive inch a bill through that paH of tbe Legislature. 
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UpOL the foot the Coujtitation hu Bubsistetl many J«itrs, the Crovn, 
in hU grist emergenciea relating immediately to itavlT, bos been abte to 
fence agunet the Lordx by udiliiig to thoir numbur, and agaiDBt Ui« Cum- 
mona by diasolutiuiio ; and in libci manner in cases of difTereDoe betwixt 
the two Houses. BuC if anoh )> law as is mentiuneil above should be 
niade, anil a>iy ditferenee happen hereafter betwixt the Crown and the 
Honae of Peera, or betwiit the Two Houaea of Parliament, the CrowTi 
may not hare it in its power to inSueaaa the Lords in relation to the 
Commons. And therefore it muat be tbe inevitable consequence of such a 
miBfartiine, that both the Crown and the Commons mnst submit to the 
Idrda. In former times, tbe greatest art and care of the Crown and Min- 
iatera oaed to be the preventing of jealousies and differences betwixt the 
two Houses. This proposal, I fear, would be raising an implacable ani- 
moaity and hati-ed, scarce ever to be reeoncilod. 

The great advantage that the number of their bndy cannot be increaaed, 
ia at present the moat valunble privilege of the CommoDB, and the only 
thing that mahee them considerable. The Lords are posseesed of many 
great piivileges that they wilt not permit the Coiuuioiis to share with 
them ; and therefore tbe Commons would be highly wanting to thein- 
■elvea, if they should odd this advantage likewise to the Lords, which is 
the only one that thny eqjoy distinct from them. 

It bos been used aaaa argumeut, by some people, for the increasing 
the number of the Lords, "That the Crown formerly increased the num- 
ber of the Commons, in particular in Queen Elizabeth's reign." Bat 1 de- 
sire it may be understood, that the Bending members to Parliament at that 
time was nut desired aa a favour, biit imposed as a burden. Queen Eliza- 
beth erected several new coiporations ; but then the reason for it was, aba 
relieved several ancient and decayed ones from sending any Hembers at 
all. And how little this resembles the present case is easily perceived. 

The other advantage, whith it is said will oocrue from this proposal, ii, 
"Tlint it will be a means to keep property amongst the Commons." 

I cannot see that there is occasion for so extraordlnaij a step as this, 
and accompanied with so many evils, to procure ua thia assurance. Pro- 
perty or wealth in every ago flows faaler back to tbe Commons by the ei 
linction of families, but much mi're by the want of economy in the 
Ppors, than it is drawn from them by the promotiona of the Crown. Be- 
sides, w a see estates are often extinct Iwfore families ; and property is 
■very rarely increnaeJ in the Honae of Peers. Indeed, if a restraining bill 
■honld pnne, I do not doubt but it wouli. soon be followed with a bill to 
prevent Lords from niiennting their eatates. for which many plausible rea- 
sons are to be produced ; and then, without all dispute, the (lolanue of 
property wonld be soon turned op t'le aide of their Lordships. 

These are all the argutr.'nta 1 have heard for Ibi' supposed bill ; which 
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u Deitbw * Whig nor ■ Tury point, bat woald b« s Mbenie that miglU 
hernanor let up soms Noblea ahoTs the Crown and the CommonB both. 
For Bi to what ia commonly suil. That tha Lorda would get nothing, do 
now power would be adiiod to theiu b; this mean* ; I btg Uave to «tata 
thii mnttor in a proper light Suppoiw the balnnce to be now even be- 
twiit the Lords and the Crown, as it certainly la, or eUe tha Constitution 
would not (Ubaiit in quiet; ia It nut pUin to the Duwt common capncitj, 
that when two xalea are upon an equal poke, if you take any veii^ht ont 
uf one of them, you give the advantage to the other, without putting any 
thing into it? 

llow dangeroui it may prove to vary tlie balance of power in a limited 
Moeai'chy, we may learn from the min of oue of the beet-founded Govern- 
iT^Anta among the Antienta. The original power, the Eph'iri, in the Lace- 
dii'iiionian etate, were invested with, besides that of beinjf part of the 
l«gialiture, wsa chiedy the deleroiLniug law matters relating to private 
(wntraetK, and auch like buBineBa. Id the atieenue of their Kings they 
compoaed the Regency: "Regutn abaentum vlcarii ersnt," ia the exprea- 
iion made uee of by Crage, de Rep. Uio. p. 76. But afterwards, opon the 
diminution of the Regal authority (which indeed was vol untanly complied 
with by their King, aa lahall shew by and by), their power grew immense, 
"Giinim potcHtua in immenaura aucta est." Crags, ibid. 

Tliey admimstfred every thing of ennaequenoe : they disposed of the 
public treasure : thfy influeured the asaembly of the people, and made thelD 
vote for peace or war, as thoy thought fit; "Concionem populi r^ebant; 
bellum paeemque eonoionia suffragiiB eciscebauL' Ubbo Emius, de Rebui 
Gneuis, p. 293. They made or broke treaties; they raised or disbanded 
tlie army. In fine, they had or usurped the right of rewarding or pun- 
ishing whom and when they pleased. At last they took upon them to 
dethrone, or imprieim, or execute their Kings themselves. Theopompns, 
King of apBTta, was advised igaiast giving way lo the diminution of the 
royal dignity, by which the power of those Mngistrntes grew so great: 
but be declared he did it, to settle the government by that means upon a 
more lasting foundation ; " ut diuturuiurem poteatatem reliuquereL" 
Crags, p. 7t. 

This vmwary step proved filial both to the Crown and the People, and 
ended in the ruin of the Constitution. Theopompus was cue of the most 
virtnuuB, most moderate, and most gracious Princea amongst all the Spar- 
tan Kings. It appeared evidently by this very instnnce of hia willingness 
to part with the power of the Crown for the good of hia People: bnt for 
that very renaon the Penpte should not have snffered tiie authority of the 
Crown to hnve been weakened ; but should rather have added to il, stnoa 
power could not be lodged any where else so much for their safely and 
advantage. When the Piince had no longer force enough to rastrain tha 
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iDBTij-heaJed Sorereignlj, it bore dovo all that stood in it« vnj, bb v« 
hove heard ; and in the end gi'flw bo ineupportable, that the I'pople Ui be 
delivered from bo vile a aluvery, submitted lo the nsarpstioo of s |:rivate 
pei'BOD, wbo, to tbe saliafaotiou of revenging tliem upon their oppreBsun, 
added this single Bot of grace: he wiped off all tlia publiadebts at onoe, 
"ut plebem doinulaaret, tn alienum univerenni delevit" EmminB, p. S4B. 
"Et rvspublioa in lymnuidem aaiiv«raa est." Crags, p. 73. 

Those who ere deairoos to consult the Author hituselll whom 1 have 
eliiefty quoted on tliis occasion, mast have reoourse to hie book of tbe 
Lacedemonian government, printed 169S, apud Petnim Santa ndreanum. 
It appears by the dedication of this treatise, that he was a follower of tb« 
first caitiister of the Court of Denmark, upon wbom be solely depaaded to 
make hia fortune, "tno patrocinio salua niea conatituta,'' £p. Ded. The 
character Ubbo Emmius (a great Lawyer of that age, who was a Bort of 
rival to my Author) gives of Crags, is, That he was a person of grsat 
baldness and iniluatry, " au9u A industrit," Pref tn De Keb. Gnae. bat 
not so happy la his judgment. But, begging pardon for this digresaton, 
■whlth is only inteniled for the cnriona, and to return to my siibjeol. There 
are other and more modern instances, and living Historians of our owa, 
who can sati^yfy ns, tliat too great a power in tbe hands of the Nubility 
has brought on the ruin of many free nations. This was the ease of Sweden 
a few years ago, as appears plainly from the very ingenious labours of » 
lenerabte Prolate ■ of the present hoDse of Peei-a. This was the case of 
Denmark, of which a very accurate aoconnt has been given by a nobia 
,Lordf of a neighbouring kingdom, a member of tlie House of Commons, 
Nothing can be better writ, or more instructive to any one that vatuei 
liberty, than the narrative of that tragedy in tbut eECclleut treatise. I 
wish gentlemen would see there. Iiow Commoners were treated by the 
Kobility when they bad the power over them. This noble X>ord will in- 
form them, that "they laid heavy impoeitioos on the Commons at pieaaure; 

• Dr. loiiD Bobtnam, st thit time Blnbop at Landnn. bid in lila ^onoger diys bcrii a 
iwiitlctunb1etIin«BnTi>Tiii tfaxCaDrlafKwivlen; ud pofaliahed -'tha irbMrrof Ltvimlu" 
iW VOL*!.!). 48a ° "^ rmeuavs p s .nu, 

t Kobmt tiitd Tlwoont Molmworlh wu BsntEiUDy extraordlmirT tn Ilerinsrk by King 
WllUam In lliM. AftBT urealdoBM of llirpe jesis. some nanlcniiire In hb conduct iLtoihtlg. 
InzhlsDuilaliMi^cst^.henurnrbldthel.'uurt I'tElendlngbuslncalo Ftuideri. Ii«re1lied 

BTii^e^. thu he drew ap"ui Acoinot af Duamark;" Ln wblcbliereprrapDtBdUii'f'iveni- 
ment of thit wuntrr ta be ■rblLnrj' snd tynnnleiL Tbli piecB RH gmllv rewnted b 

I'rin™ G«i™ of Denmark, ounaoH MlbBIMlaM■^ ■- " ■ -■ -— — ' 

llu DiuiWi aivw, drat pnisonla! . . . ~. 

fnnilstan] lostwfalsftrao mtwa. — , _ „ 

UH>o>. Fnim King's icnount It ipposra, Diit Uolenonh'* olTsna In Denu 

ivBPvbsdj'bnl llie King; u tmvelllBg Ihg Kl^> ruMd, huI bontlng tha'Ktog'niui 
wlilob being dona, u Is represenled. In ilidlnnoe of oppuelllon. occwlened Uir rupture beCiri 
Hh Ebvov Mid UiaC OnnrL In lb* mew ameblBboak wuivell nadied by tbe publl 
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vhioh voiglit tliey thaniHlvm woal<] not loach with one of their fing^t*.* 
And whou llie Coiiinioiu |iresumed tocoLplftin. Uiough Uiey were jnbt 
COnie "from MTiiig, friHn a fordign joks, net only tlie eajiiUl i-ity of llicir 
eonutry, but the whole kingdom, the Eoy«l Familj, nay Ihoee very Soblea 
that dti«It BO hardly by Ihem r " I MJ, when the Commoni ventnrtd to 
complain, let Any ElngliahmBn but bear the ftiuwer that wa» giraa Ihem : 
"A |)rinci|)al Seualiir," »aya his Lord>lii[), "(tood up, Bnd in great anger 
toll) the Preildi^nt of the city, that the Commooi neither understood Dor 
eonaidured the privilegea of the Nubility, nor tlie true condition of tbem- 
»elye«, who ware no other th»D slaies.' The Coranion», fired with ipdig- 
Datioa at tbi* trestuient, and reaoliiag, if they were to be elavee, to be 
alkTca to their Prioae, rathej' than slavea to their rellow-subJeclK, instiintly 
nirreadered all their liberties (otbeirKing; and the Lords were forced 
to folliiw their example with so much haste, that "in four days time that 
kingdom vaa changed," says my noble and honest Author, " to aa sbsoluta 
a Monarchy as any in the whole world." 

In short, It has beeu for our ancient Constitution that we have strug- 
gled with BO much vigour for many years together: it ia fur that we have 
poured oat s river of English blood, and a treasure unheard-of in an; 
former age. Thia CouBtitution may have its imperfections ; but, faulty as 
it is, our anceston have conveyed down Liberty to u» through that chao- 
nel : and we ought to oontinne it on, as well aa we can, to our posterity, 
and not give way lo the uew-niodelting avhemes of every eitraordinarj 
genius. It would certainly be new- modelling the Conatilution in a great 
Ineaaure, to take a conaidonible part of what power is left to the Crown 
from t,he Crown, and by that means add very much to the power of the 

Besides, it is to be remembered, that the evil, which may be broogh* 
upon the CouimouB by this meana, will bu irretrievable. Those perooL 
deceive themselves, who think, that if aueli a law shonid prove destructive, 
it may be annflled, nothing being more usual than for one Parliament to 
repeal the acts of another. This is true in comnion caaei^ becanae almost 
all laws relate to every part of the Legislature, and any ineonvenienoe ia 
felt in some measure by each of them : bnt thia will bo a law which will 
relate chiefly, nay solely, io the Lords ; aQ<l, whatever injury the Crown 
or the Commoni may receive by it, their Lordaliipa will be very senBible 
of the advantage of it to themselves; and nothing can be more vain, than 
to imagine that theCommona will be ever able to shake off anyeiorbitant 
power that the Lords shall be once possessed oS, unlesa it be by an universal 
deatrnotion, lite thoae juat mentioned, which will swallow Lords and 
Commons and oil t^atatcs together. For which reasona, this project, if it 
ahould ever be offered to the Commons, is not only to be oppoaed with all 
the zeal imaginable, bnt every step, every attenipt towards it, is to b* 
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Jtjtested. He that giyes the power of blood, is a murderer; and be tba^ 
gives the power of tyranny, is a tyrant. I shall add but one word more* 
The greatest traytor to civil society that ever yet appeared, will be tha 
man, if such a one can be found, who shall contend for such a bill, should 
it be proposed amongst the Commons, with the assurance in his pocket of 
being a Peer as soon as the bill passes : and should he succeed (which God 
forbid I) that honour, which is to be the reward of so base a treachery, wiU 
be a lasting mark of infamy to the family that bears it^ whilst any notioB 
of honesty remains amoniEsfc mankind 
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I FIND that men, who bave turned tbeir tlioughts to what is 
now the great Bubject, not only of our parliamentary debates, but 
of our private ooDvcrBation, arc apt to complain, it is a matter of 
Buch a preplext nature, and adinitB of BO manj arguments on 
either aide, that they are rather bewildered than instructed, by 
what they have heard in discourse, or seen in print, upon this oo- 
casion. But, as I think this perplexity does not arise in men's 
minds from the nature of the thing itself, so much aa from the 
way of handling it, I shall endeavour to draw out the whole stato 
of this affair with such brevity and method, as may neither tire 
nor puide the reader; hut carry bis thoughts through a series of 
observations and arguments, that will regularly grow out of one 
■notber, and set this matter in its full light." 
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1. Those wUo are thought the beat writers upon Government, 
both AuticDtB and Moderns, have unanimoualy agreed in opioion, 
that the moat perfeet and reasonable form is & mixt Government, 
in opposition to that of any single person, or any single order of 
men. For whether the Supreme, that is, the Legislative Power, 
be lodged entirely in a Prince, or in an Aristocracy, or in a De- 
mocracy, it is still looked upon as Tyrannical, and not properly 
calculated for the happiness of the whole community. 

2. It is also established as a maxim among Political Writers, 
that the divisioD of the Supremo or Legislative Power is nioBt 
perfect, when it is distributed into three branches. If it all cen- 
ters in one man, or io a body of men of the same quality, it is 
vhat form of Qoverament which is called Tyrannical. If it be 
■brown into two branches, it wants a Casting Power, and is under 
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BuoU a dividei] Buthority u would often draw two different wajs, 
and produce eoum time or other snch & discord as would exDoae 
tlie weaker to that which bad most strength in it, and by degrees 

end in a single authority. If it contiet of four BraDcbeB, it wants 
likewise a CaHting Power, and is liable to the ftame ineouTe- 
nienaea aa when it is oompoBed of Xwo. And if it be divided inta 
five or more parte, it neoeisarily runa into confaaion, and will not 
long retain cither the form or the name of Government. For 
this reason, three brnuohes in a Legislature have been always 
fixed upon as the proper number ; becaaiio it sSbrds a Casting 
Power, and may moderate any heats in any two contending 
Lruncbee, and overpower the tliird in case it should prove uorea- 
«onah!e, or refuse to oouie into ineaaures apparently necessary for 
the good and preservation of the Community. 

3. The most natural and equitable division of these three 
branches of the Legislature is the Begal, the Nohle, and the 
Plebianj' because the whole Community is cast under these 
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several beads, and bas not in it a single Member who is without 
his BepreBeutfttive in the Legislature of such a Constitution. 

4. In the next place it is neaessiiry that these three branehea 
should he entirely separate and distinct (rom each other, bo that 
uo one of them may lie too muck under the influence and contruul 
of either of the collateral Branches. For if one part of the Le- 
gislature maj any ways be invested with & power to force either 
of the other Two to concur with it, the LegiBlative Power is in re 
ality, whatever it may pretend to, divided into no more than Twi 
Branches. 

5. It is the usual boast of Englishmen, that our Government 
ia fised upon this triple basis, which has been allowed even in 
speculation, and that by persons who could have no eye to oui 
Constitution, a form the moat accommodated to the happiness of 
a Community, and the most likely to stand socuro in its own 
Btreugth. But if upon esaminatiou one branch of its Legislature 
is liable on any occasion to be entirety mastered and controled 
fay one of the other, it is certain that nothing can be more desira- 
ble than such an improvement in our Constitution as may remove 
out of it this visible imperfection. If a King has power, when he 
pleases, to add what number he shall think fit to a body of 
Nobles who have a vote in the Legislature, it is plain he may se 
cure bis point in that branch of the Legif<laturc, and by that 
means command two votes out of three. This has made many 
assert, dnd I wish I could hear a satisfactory answer to it, that 
there are not properly more than two branches in our Legisla- 
ture, notwithstanding wo flatter ourselves that they are three. 

6. In this case, a precarious power of Nobles, so far subject 
to the Begal Power in their legislative capacity, might sometimes 
be more pernicious to the publie than if the power of both the 
Branches were eonfessedly united in the Sovereign ; because wo 
might well suppose a bad King would scarce venture upon soma 
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tliinga, were the whole odium of them to torn npon himeelf ; 
wltercas a bo<l; of Pcerngi;, should thej only be created in an 
emergency to ciur; any utijuatifiable degign, would serve to divert 

or silence the murmura of tlie publiuk. 

7. It ia ft known saying of the late British King, " That if 
his frieuds could gnio Uiiu a House of Commons, he would throw 
his troop of guurds into the House of Lords, rather than miscarry 
in his measures." And whether it is possible for a Oourt to gain 
a House of Comniona of what complection they please, and what 
would he the consequences at some time or other of their success 
in Buch an attempt, whilst the Crown is posaest of a certain 
meuns, by virtue of its prerogative, of filling the House of Lords 
with its own creatures, are points too evident in themselves to be 
insisted upon. 

8, The foregoing reflections are like first principles that have 
scarce been ever called into dispute, and have not only been the 
avowed mazims of thoso who have been distinguished by tha 
name of Whiga, hut have furnished matter of complaint to every 
party in its turn. Thia power of the Prerogative has always 
occasioned murmurs, when either side haa found it exerted to 
their prejudice. We have often wished for a redress of it, and 
have now an opportunity of coming at it, which if we do not lay 
hold of, is not likely to offer itself again so long as we are a 

9- It is proposed, to prevent those many inconveniences which 
may arise from an arbitrary creation of Peers, in what proportion 
and at wbat time the Sovereign shall please, to reatrain the Peers 
to a certain number. It ia evident that such a law would remedy 
thoae many evils that may proceed from finch sudden and nunie- 
roua additions which have heen made to the House of Lords in 
the most critical conjunctures. But I find there are objcotiona 
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Aftde to tLis expeilieut, from the coUBequcnccs it would Lave 
upon tLe Crown. 

10. It is repreBented, that it vriW be tUo cutting off a branch 
from the Frerogative. Bnt if this be only the outtisg off a 
branch which is pernicious to the publick, it is oertainly a very 
good argument for doing it, when we can ; and that this Power 
is of Bucb a nature, can scarce admit of a dispute. Besides, Unit 
the Crown, far from being lessened by it, will receive a greater 
lustre, by parting with a Prerogative that has so often given 
offence, and may some time turn to the destruction of the subject, 

1 1. The Crown, as a branch of the Legislature, cannot desire 
a greater Prerogative than that of a Negative in the paaaing of a 
law ; and as it ought not to influence either House in their de 
bates, what can a good King desire more than the power of 
approving or rejecting any such bill as cannot pass into a law 
without the Boyal Assent ? 

12. The Crown will have still all the power in it of doing 
good to the people, in which the Prerogative of our British 
Kings will be still unlimited. In short, it neither touches the 
esecutive nor the legislative power of the Crown, nor takes away 
the Prerogative of creating Peers, but only of doing it in such a 
manner as seems repugnant to reason and jnstioe. The British 
King will still be the source of Nobility, and bold in himself 
the principle of Peerage, though it is not to be lavished away on 
multitudes, or given occasionally to the detriment of the publick. 

13. Besides, what does the Crown do more in partiug with a 
branch of its Prerogative, than what the two other parts of the 
Legislature have frequently done, with regard to their respective 
bodies, when they have found any of their rig)it8 or privileges 
prejudicial to the Community ? All such self-denying acts are 
of a popular nature, and have been passed with the good-liking 
and applause of their fellow- subjects. Nay the Crown has never 
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more reoo mm ended itoolf to the affection of the people, Uum 
when it has rotrencbed itself in any exorbitance of Power thai 
did not Boem coosiBtcnt with their liberty- as in passing the bill 
of Ilabeas Girpoi, ftad that for etitablishin^ Trieaoial Farll&- 
montB. 

14. Indeed, wore this a point extorted from the Crown in its 
necesBities, it might be generous at ench a juncture to appear in 
the defence of the Prerogative ; but this is not our case : wc are 
only disputing wliethcr we abatl accept of a voluntary coDceBsion 
made by the Sovereign himself, who out of his unparalleled good- 
ness has abown, by this instance, that he places the true dignity 
of a British Monarch, where it always ought to be placed, in the 
liberty of hia people. 

15. Having considered this alteration proposed to be mada 
in our Constitution with relation to the Crown, let na now coa- 
Bider it with regard first to the House of CommonB, and in the 
next place to the whole body of the English commonalty; and 
if we find that it will prove advantageous in its oonsequencea 
under both these views, it is undoubtedly an alteration very 
much to be wished for. 

16. The number of PeerB is in a few reigns increased from 
59 to near 220 ; and there is no question but that in as few sue- 
oecding reigns their present number will be doubled ; nor will 
posterity bo able to see an end of them, unless it be timely pre- 
vented. Nay, we have all the reason in the world to apprehend 
that their number will hereafter swell in greater proportions than 
it has done hitherto. It is a general remark, that since the act 
has passed for triennial elections, Commoners of great estates are 
more desirous than ever of gaining a place in the Upper House, 
trbich will exempt them from such a constant dependance on 
their electors, and the frequent returns of trouble and expense 
in their elections. At least ii ia natural to suppose that ever; 
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King will make bucIi additions as will give Lis friends a majority , 
nay, if wo may conclude from eiperiepce, every Minister who 
differs in his politics from his predeoeaaor, will bring to his assist- 
anf;e a sufficient number to turn the balance in his fsTor. And 
it is obvious to every one how quick ta the succession of Minis- 
ters in this country. 

17. The first good consequence, therefore, of the proposed 
alteration to the House of Commons will be this, That it will 
fi'l that House with men of the largest fortunes, and the greatest 
abilities ; for we may well suppose that suob men will set them- 
solves forward to be elected into such a seat, when it is the high- 
est honour they can have immediately in view. By tliis means, 
tKose will be the Representatives of the people, who have tlie 
greatest stake among them. Those will have the giving of money 
in their power, who have the most of it in their possession. But, 
aVive all, the influence of the House of Commons, and conse- 
quently of all the Commons of England, will preserve itself in its 
due strength j for, of all maxims, none is more uncontested than 
that power follows property. But what additional strength would 
this give the House of Lords, if the richest Members of the House 
of Commons may be draughted out of it ip such numbers as the 
present frame of our Constitution permits T Nor would the in- 
convenience be less with respect to men of great parliamentary 
abilities, if, instead of continuing to add weight and authority to 
the Lower House, they may be caUed up at any time to employ 
the same abilities in aggrandizing the figure of another House. 

18. And as the proposed alteration will be a proper means 
to give a figure to tlie House of Commons, so will it likewise be 
an expedient to preserve their integrity, as it will take off one 
method, and indeed the most effectual method, of bribing men 
of over-grown fortunes. When a Peerage dangles before tlie 
eyes of the most n lalthy Commoner, it may have charms in it to 
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one, who would hnvo a ouutvmpt Tur uty oSun of aaotbor kind. 
A man's ambitiou is u susceptible of bribes aa his avarice, and 
it should be the oare of a Legislature to cut off all temptationi 
to oorruptioQ in the one as well as the other. It is true, tbe 
alteratioD proposed would not utterly remove the inflaenoe of 
such a motive ; bat it would certainly very much weaken it, and 
render it ioGuitely more ineffectual than what it is at present. 

10. If this method restrains men of the greatest figure of the 
Lower House from making their way so easily to the Upper, it 
will evidently tend to the bringing a greater number of places 
of the highest trust, honour, or profit, into the hands of tbe most 
able and wealthy Commouors. Men so aocomplished will have 
a diffusive infiuence both in their own house, and in their respect- 
ive counties ; and it will he neccBsary for all Qovernmeuti to find 
out proper rewards and gratifications for sacb men ; and gratifi- 
cutiona of this kind no Commoner will envy them, since they 
enable them to be henefioial to the body of people whom the; 
represent, and do not in their nature deprive us of their strength 
and assistance in that branch of the Legislature to which we 
belong. 

'20. However, the proposed restraint on the nnmber of Peers 
is far from being an ezolusion of such Commoners who are re- 
commended by their fortunes, or their abilities. According to 
the calculation generally received, there may happen two extinc- 
tions or vaoanoicB, taking one year with another, in the body of 
Peers, as fixed and ascertained by the now schemej in case it 
should obtain. And surely the Comraons of England will tbiiik 
it suflSciont to lose annually two of their most oonsiderable mem* 
bers, whatever may bo the opinioc of particular persona, who lu-e 
in haste to leave their company. 

A restraint upon the number of the Lords will necessarily 
reatraiu the influence of that body in the election of Members 
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Berve In the Lower House. It is very well known, that few 
Members of the IIoubo of Commoiia are advanced to Peerage, 
who have not one or more Corporationa under their direction ; 
nay, that very often this is one reason for their promotion. If, 
therefore, this perpetually increasing body of Lords continues on 
the foot it is now, in proportion as their number is augmented, 
their inflnenee in elections will grow more general, till at length, 
as the Upper House are the creature of the Crown, the Lower 
House may be in a great measore the creature of the Lords. 
And it is worth while to consider whether in process of time, 
unless Beasonablj prevented, the House of Commons may not be 
filled with the stewards and bailiffs of our Peers. 

22. In the next place, let us see what would be the conse- 
quencea from such an alteration upon the whole hulk of the 
English commonalty, which should always find the first place in 
the thoughts of their Representatives, If they should gain only 
this single advantage, I think it is a very considerable ono, that 
it will binder the nation from being overrun with Lords. We 
know that, in the sale of an estate, it is no small recommendation 
to the buyer, that there is no Lord within so many miles of it, 
and the distance of such a borderer is often looked npon as an 
equivalent to a year's purchase. But who can bo secure from 
such a neighbour, whilst the species is so apt to increase and mul- 
tiply ? I shall not insist upon paying of debts, which is looked 
upon as a moi:al duty, among Commoners, who cannot but be 
sorry to sec any additions to an order of men that are sheltered 
by privileges &om the demands of their honest and industrious 
creditors. To which many considerations of the like nature may 
be added, were they not obvious to the private reflection of every 
reader. 

23. But the great point, and which ought to carry the chief 
weight with us in this case is, that the alteration now propoa cd 
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will give >aoh a mi^tj power to Uie bulk of the English Com 
nioDs, M can ba D«yor count«Tbalai)ced \>j tbe body of the No- 
bility. SliunlJ wo Huppuse 235 Peers posMst, one with &Dotliei, 
of £SO0O per annum, this woutil amonnt to do uiore tb&a 
£1,175,000 per annum ; and what is socb a property. Mid the 
power arising out of it, ootnpared with the power arising oot of 
the properlj of those many millions possest by the Commons F 
Uuiidoa, that the great acceesions of wealth jearlj made in the 
body of the Commons would give it oontinnally an increase of 
property and power, whiob would accrue to tbe body of tbe 
Nobles, in case their door was always open to men of overflowiog 
fortunes, who might find no great difficulty in procuring an 
entrance. 

24. I ehsU DOW offer two fair questions to any man, who 
iiiipartialty weighs these matters. 

First, If two Boheraoa of government were proposed to him, 
in both of wbioh tbe Legislature abould consist of three branches, 
whether he would prefer that scheme, in which one of the branches 
might be inoreosed at pleasure by another of them ; or that scheme 
in which every branch should be limited to a certain stated n>im- 
ber : Nay, if the two schemes were placed in parallel with 
one another, and considered in their respective consequences, 
whether the first would not appear a most wild and indigested 
project P 

In the aecond place, I would propose this qnestion. If the 
Lords had been limited to a certain number by our constitution, 
whether it would not have been thought unpardonable in anyone 
who should have proposed to have taken off that limitation, and 
loft it to tbe pleasure of the Crown arbitrorily to add to tbeuj 
any number at any time. 

Nobody can be at a loss to determine himself in these ques- 
tions, who considers this subject by those plain lights which ore 
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Already exhibited in thia diaoourae, atid wLiuh may be streogth- 
ened by many other considerations. 

25. This subject naturally engages me in one talk more, 
which ia, to examine the objections that have been started against 
this alteration proposed to be made in the Constitution of the 
Uouse of Pejrs. And here I cannot discover aoy inoonveuience 
which ean he said to follow from auoh an alteration, that does not 
now Hubaiat, or ia not answered by some much greater inoonveni- 
cnce in the present state of the Peerage. But, that I may not 
follow the example of those who have appeared in print on the 
other side of this debate, in putting weak arguments into the 
mouth of their antagonists, I shall answer such ohjeotious as have 
been the most approved by those who declare themselves against 
this bill, as they are laid together in a pamphlet, intitled, The 
Plebeian. 

26. As for the introduction, the digression npon the Ephori, 
and the ooneluding paragraph, they are only arguments ad con- 
Jlandam invidiam, and such as are not to be answered by rea- 
son, but by the same angry strain in which they are written, and 
which would discredit a cause that is able to support itself with- 
out such an assistance. 

27. " At first sight," says the Plebeian, " this proposal must 
appear very shocking ; it carries with it so great an alteration of 
the CoDStitatioD." This is the first general ohjeotion, and I 
wish it had been pursued regularly ; hut because it is dropt and 
resumed in the following part of the discourse, I must bo forced 
to collect those scattered passages on this head, aa I find them iu 
difibrcnt parts of the book. This great objection will be auffici 
ently answered, if this alteration of the Constitution ia from worse 
to better ; which I think has been fully proved. As every thing 
is formed into perfection by degrees, the wisdom of all Legisla- 
tures has smbraeed evorj opportuuity of making such ahange& io._ 
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their goveriirncut, as have been adTantageoiu to those wbo Ii'vo 
nndor it. Thia Author himself gives us an eminent instance of 
& great alteration of our Constitution in the Lower HoDse, nnder 
the reigii of Queen EIiEabeth, " when the Crown erected sereral 
new Corporations, and relieved several ancient and decajed ones 
from Bending any Members at all. " I do not make nse of this 
increase in the number of the CommouB, as an argument for an 
increase of the number of the Lords, which the Author prodncca 
as the reasoning of some people who are for the bill. Such 
people, if any there arc, must talk inconsisteotly with themselves, 
since it is the purport of the bill to prevent the House of Lords 
from growing too numerous. But it is ao unanswerable argument 
to show, that there has been aa great an alteration in one branch 
of our Legislature, as is now proposed to be made in another ; 
and that euch an alteration ahonld be introduced into our form 
of government, when there are good roaaona for it; on which 
account our Author himself justifies the above-mentioned alter- 
ation in the House of Commons. Our Author furnishes us with 
another very good argument in this particular against himself. 
" Whiggisra," says he, " if I understand it aright, is a desire of 
Liberty, and a spirit of opposition to all exorbitant Power in any 
part of the Constitution. Formerly the danger on this account 
was from tl)o Crown ; but since the Habeas Corpus Aut, and the 
many restraints laid upon the Crown in King William's time, 
and the great and numerous limitations of the Sncceijaion Acts, 
the Prerogative of the Crown is reduced so low, that it is not at 
all dangerous to the Commons. " Aa we have the Author's 
confession in the aforementioned instance of an alteration in the 
Plebeian, be has here given us an account of as remarkable 
changes in the Regal branch of our government. The Preroga- 
tive was retrenched in those several instancea, because without 
■ucb retrenchment the power of it appeared exorbitant and dui 
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geronb to the Conimoas. If therefore there atill iahcrcB in thi 
Grown a power that is esorbitaat and dangerous to the Oommona 
there is the same reason nhy the Gommoua should \a.y bold o( 
the present opportunity to retrench it. This ia the matter iL 
debate betwixt us ; bat, be that as it will, the argument which 
the Author here makes uao of against the bill in question, '' that 
it oarries in it too great an alteration of the Conatitutioa," would 
have been as good an argument against the Habeas Corpus Act, 
or any other of those above -me utioaed. What ie further said 
upon tliia subject in p. 271, would make a handsome sentence in 
a popular speech, but will never atand the teat of a strict eaaiui- 
nation in a diacourae addreat to the reasons and not the passions 
of men. " In short, it has been for our ancient Constitution," 
Bays the Author, " that we have struggled with so much vigour 
fur many years together : it is for that wo have poured out a 
fiver of English blood, and a treasure unheard of in any former 
age. This Constitution may have its imporfeotions ; but, faulty 
as it is, our anceatora have conveyed down Liberty to us through 
that channel ; and wo ought to continue it on, as well as we can, 
to our posterity, and not give way to the new-modelling scheTncs 
of every eatraordinary genius." This is not arguing, but de- 
claiming. Our Ancestors remedied several imperfections from 
time to time, and we are obliged to them for having conveyed 
Liberty down to us through the channel which they had ao often 
altered and reformed. And will not our poatcrity be aa thankful 
to us, if we transmit to them their Liberty through the same 
chaunel, when it shall be only altered for the better conveyance 
of it? 

28 Having taken off the force of this main objection, I shall 
fellow othcra as the Author leads me. He tells us that " the 
ahatting up the door of the House of Lords, in the manner talked 
of, cannct but prove a great diacouragemcnt t.'' virtuous actions 
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to loM-oing and induatry, aud rerj dctriutenUl to tb« Hoaee of 
PvoTB itsell^ b; preTciiting euch frequent supplies from going 
itito it, M the naturo of buoIi & body reiquiros ; for want of wbioh, 
it uiay in timo bcooaie corrupt and offensive, like a stagnates] 
pniil, which hitherto bos been preserved wholesome and pure by 
tho fresh streams that pa«s aoDtioually into it.* " This consider' 
aliou, if it bos an; force, cnM down lUl the other argaments drawn 
from the new accessions of Ggure and power, which he suppoBes 
would accrue to the House of Lords, by the passing of the bill 
ao much talked uf. Can it be dctrimcutul to the House of Lords, 
and at the same time throw into tliejr hands all the places and 
honours that the Crown can confer upon them f Will that body 
of men, which would become mean and despicable, and offeosiTO 
OS a stugimted pool, by the means of this alteration, be raised by 
the same means to bo the most formidable, and the must hon- 
oured part in our CouHtitution ? Or could the same body de 
generate 'into a public nuisance, as our Author repreaenta it, and 
at the same time bo able to overawe both King and People ? 
Can two such contrary effects be produced from one and the 
same cause T Uut could we suppose that this body of men might 
thus degeuertitt ; would they be able, without numerous recruits 
of wealth, loarniug and induatry, to oppose any thing for tbe 
good of the Community, in contradiction to the Ring and Peo- 
ple ? But more of tbis hereafter. 

29. Our Author adds, "I am not unaware, it will be said, 
that the fre<^uent extinctious of [noble] families will salve this 
inconvenience, and make room for the rewarding of Merit, 
But," aaya he, "this expedient, I fear, is not much to be de- 
pended on ; for the uneertainty of the time when the Crown will 
have any such power will make it much the same aa If it were 
never to have it at all ;" which is as much as to say, that unless 
the Crown has power of making what number of Lords it pleases 
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Rod at wbat time it pleases, and to serve what turn it pleases, it 
had as good bars no power at all of nakiug Peers, which the 
Author supposes is the only adequate power it has of rewardiog 
merit. Not to ask the Author whether it be generally virtuous 
actions, learning, or industry, that recommend Commoners to the 
Peerage, or of what other kind the merit is which has heen often 
thus rewarded ; I shall only ask him, whether any man has en 
crying a merit as immediately requires a Peerage for its reward ? 
or whether the extinction of two titles in a year will not leave 
room enough for the Crown to reward those estraordioary per- 
sona, whose merits give them such a demand upon it ? As for 
another argument which the Author puts into the mouth of those 
whom he calls patrons of the Bill proposed, " that it will ease 
the Grown of import an ities, " as I think it has no great weight 
in it, I am not concerned to urge any thing in its defence against 
tho pLESE[At4's answer to it. 

30. We come now to the most considerable paragraph of the 
whole book, which I shall therefore transcribe at length. " But 
another consequence, of a much higher nature, attending the lim- 
itation of the number of Peers, is the danger there will be of 
changing the Constitution by this means into an Aristocracy. 
And this may at any time in suuh case be effected by the confed- 
eracy of two or three great families, which would form snch a 
body in the House of Lords, aa the Crown would not be able to 
lontrouh That this kind of government is one of the worst sorts 
of slavery, is too well known to be disputed. In a Democracy, a 
great many different persons may come to have a share of power 
by several incidents, but in the other case it is birth only that 
intitles to superiority : And the milk such Nobles are nursed up 
with, is hatred and contempt for every human creature hut thosu 
of their own imaginary dignity." The question to be stated 
here is, Whether the Hi use of Lords under their present 
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stitulion ifl Dot u liltcljr to run into u Aristoera«j, aa it would 
be in ea^e their niupbar Bbould be liinited. It appears very pUin 
to mn, that k body of Pecn porpetnally increasing, and capable 
of adilitioDS, iiu ID it a oataral toudcnc; to an Aristocracy. 
tfupjHuing tliat tlio llntue of Lorda from CO Dnembcra is dow 
■w(i|W to 200 ; Those, if iooreasod by tbe saoae proportioo, 
would ID Ibe saine number of years amount to 666, to whicb we 
maj presume there would bo still the like proportionable addi- 
tions. By this means they would in time receive eucb vs."! 
aeoossioTis of property, as might encourage them not only to 
entertain so ambitious a design, but io a great measure to render 
it effectual; especially when any men could be admitted into 
their own order, with their great abilities in Parliament, or their 
great influeoce among the people, who might be most capable of 
opposing their inoroachmcnts npon the Commons. I do allow 
that such additions would be prejudicial to the Crown ; but this 
is no reason why they would not be made, as it has not prevented 
the additions that have been made in our own memory. For 
though the Crown in general would be a sufferer by this method ; 
yet it would naturally have recourae to it, as it has furmerly, 
when it labours under any preseut exigency, that can only bo 
removed by such an expedient. This danger of an Aristocracy, 
every one must confess, would be very mucii abated, and, I 
think, utterly removed, by the limitation of the Lords to such a 
number as ia now proposed. In such a case, their property 
be so very inconsiderable, when compared with that of the Oom- 
nions (as I have before showed to a demonstration) that it would 
render such a design in them the most ehinierical, and the most 
impracticable. And since it is impossible that the whole body 
of Lords in their united Etrengtb could be able to establish 
selves into an Aristocracy, the Author's imagination vanishes, 
that " this may at any time, in such a cose, be effected by the 
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Confederacy of two or three groat familiea, which would form 
such a body among the Lords as the Crown would uot be able to 
controul." If the Author means in this plaoe, bj the Crown 
not being able to eontroul the Lords, that it would be restrained 
from pouring in Bucli a number as would always sway thetn to 
its inclinations, it is what ought to be wished for. If he means 
that this want of power in the Crown would enable them to ereat 
an Aristocracy, it is certainly a wrong consequence, because not 
only the Crown, but the people would have a superior Power in 
them to the body of Nobles, and are equally concerned to pre- 
serve their stations in (he government. The Author after this 
brings an argument to prove, that an Aristocracy is a bad form 
of government, and that a Democracy is preferable to it, in which 
I entirely agree with him ; but must add, that a mixt government 
made out of Ariatooraoy, Democracy, and Monarchy, is bettor 
than either of them. The Author subjoins, that " the milk 
which Nobles are nursed up with is hatred and contempt of every 
humane creature, but those of their own imaginary dignity. " If 
so, the fewer of them the better. What Commoner would not 
desire to put a stop to the inorease of them ? 

31. The next abjection I meet with is from the great privi- 
leges the Lords are already possessed of, with relation to actions 
de Scandalis Magnatum, &c., whtth is likewise a very good 
reason why we should hinder the inorease of persons invested 
with these privileges ; and as for the judicial power, witfa that 
of imprisoning, tliey are such as subsist in their body as it is 
now constituted, and therefore cannot be objected to the proposed 
alteration, which would only leave them as they are. 

32. " The increasing the number of Peers," says the Author, 
" is always to be wished for by the Commons," We have seen 
BufRcient reasons why it should not. " Because the greater ihei 
number, the le^a considerable they become ;" the contrary of 
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whiah liu bean oviMOtl; prored; "uid the less witllin tbe in 
duoncD of Conrt fii»our«." Wh«t I when by lliia very power of 
iuoreMiDg thorn kt will, it ou secure uty point Among them that 
It plcwce ? " B; which means alone MinisterB are kept in awe, 
anJ ruinaia in a ailuation of being callo<] to aocoant for their ao- 
tiona. Wore it otherwise, they would be ont of the reach of any 
aoonitation. They would know exactly by whom they were to be 
tried, and their jndges might be their accomplices. And should 
this once come to be the oaae, what might they not attempt with 
impunity f " Is this tnoonvenionce better prevented in a House 
of Peers on the bottom it now stands ? Can any who has been 
a good Minister be seoare, if the Crown should add a. sufficient 
number of his enemies to these who sit in judgement upon him T 
Ur ia a bad Minister in any danger, when he may be sheltered 
by the addition of a sufficient number of hia fViends 7 

33. I must not pass over another remarkable paragraph of 
the Author upon the same argument for increasing the Lorda at 
pleasure. " The great advantage," says he, " that the namber 
of their body cannot be increased, is at present the most valua- 
ble privilege of the House of Commons, ond the only thing that 
makes them considerable." This is indeed a very poor advan 
tage, to found upon it tbe grandeur of a House of Commons. Ia 
not the power of giving money and raising tases confined to 
that body, and which can never fail to give them the greatest 
weight in the Legislature ? Will not this be always the moat 
valuable privilege of the Commons ? and what other privilege 
can make them more considerable ? He goes on, " The Lords 
are poaseaaed of many great privilegea that they will cot permit 
tiie Commons to ahare with them ; and therefore the Commona 
would be highly wanting to themselves, if tiiey should add this 
advantage likewiae to the Lords, which is the only one that they 
can enjoy distinct from them." Our Author, as it may turn tc 
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his accoant, aciuetimea oonsidera the Lords in their peraoniJ 
Privileges as tliej are individuals, and Bometimea as they are a 
body of men in the Legislature, If he here means their Privi- 
leges in the former view, I do allow tboy are very great ones, 
and therefore certainly every Commoner cannot desire an increase 
of suuh individuals. But if he here moans their Privileges as a 
Legislative Body, it is certain that all their Privileges together 
are not equal to that One, of eommanding the purae of the Com' 
Dunity. So that it is wonderful bow h« could advance, that the 
number of the House of Commons not being sabject to an in- 
Drease, " ta the only advantage that they enjoy distinct from the 
Honao of Lords." 

34. Our Author next proceeds to speak of the proportion of 
Property between the two Houses of Lords and Commons, which 
is a point already so fully discusaed, that I shall not trouble the 
Reader with any repetitions ; but cannot omit what the Author 
asserts as an indiapntable point, and which in itself is the great 
est paradox I ever heard advanced. His words are, " Indeed, if 
a restraining bill should pass, I do not doubt but it would be 
Boon followed with a bill to prevent Lords from alienating their 
estates, for which many plauaiblc reasons are to be produced ; 
and then, without all dispute, the balance of property will be 
soon turned on the aide of their Lordships," Which ta aa much 
aa to say, in plain English, that the Lords will have as much 
wealth amongst them as the whole body of the British Commons, 
or that one million will be a balance against n hundred millions. 
Indeed the House of Lords in their present Constitution may 
be always approaching to a balance in property with the Com- 
mons, from whence they are continually receiving into their body 
Bucb large supplies ; but if their number be once limited, you 
oat a£f their recmtta, and lay them imder an impossibility of 
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ever riraling tlio other branch of the Legislature in this partio 
nlu. 

35. Our Author's u-gumcnt, tliat a new Power would arise 
to the IIouBe of Lords from the alteration so much talked of, is 
fouuded upon a fuct nliich ovcrj one denies at first Right Uia 
words are these : " For as to what is ooinmonly Sftid, that the 
Lords would get nothiug, do new power would be added to them 
by this means ; I beg leave to state this matter in a proper light. 
Suppose the balance to be now even bctwist the Lords and the 
Crown, as it certainly is, or elae the Constitution would not sub- 
sist in i^uiet : la it not plain to the most common capacity, that 
when two scales aro upon an equal poise, if you take any weight 
out of one of them, you give the advantage to the other without 
putting any thing into it ? " The Author here supposes that 
the balance between the two parts of the Legislature should be 
even ; and so for I concur with him, that being the chief end 
which this alteration has in view. But I can by no means sup- 
pose with him that they are even, because it is contrary to mat- 
ter of fact. For we plainly see that the Sovereign has it always 
in his power to make what division of party or opinion he pleases 
prevail in that House. As for the reason of their present sup- 
posed equality, " that otherwise they could not subsist in ijuiet," 
it has no force in it, because we see very ill constituted govern- 
ments will subsist iu quiet for many ages, not that they are pre- 
served by a rightly tempered Oonstitutton, which would give 
them the greatest strength, but by other accidental causes. The 
ill consequences of such an inequality may be frequently felt and 
complained of, though they may not shake the tranquillity of the 
publick. 

36. I have now goue through every thing that carries the 
face of an argument for the Constitution of ihe House of Lords, 

' stands, or of an objection against the alteration propoa 
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ed to be made ; having only avoided a^yiDg any thing in tliin case 
as it affects the Scottish Nobility, because I have here considered 
it only UB an English Commoner, and becaase I have thoughts of 
prosecuting the subject, as it relates to Scotland, in another pam- 
phlet, being unwilling to swell this to a greater bulk. 

37. Since the writing of the foregoing Diaeourse, I have pe- 
rused a pamphlet, intituled, " The Thoughts of a Member of the 
Lower House," &a.' in which the Author first approves our Con- 
stitution as divided into its Three branches, and through the 
whole course of his Book contends in effect that it should consist 
of no more than Two ; for he supposes the House of Lords insti- 
tuted only as guardians and oroaraentH to the Throue, aod to bo 
augmented by the Crown in such a proportion, as may strengthen 
it in opposition to the House of Commons, The Reader may sec 
his scheme in the following words : " There is not," says this 
Writer, " a more certain masim in politicks, than that a Mon- 
archy must subsist by an Army, or Nobility, The first makes 
it despotic, and the latter a free government. I presume none 
of those nobler personages themselves, who have the honour to 
niako up that illustrious body, do believe they are so distinguish- 
ed and advanced above their fellow- subjects for their own sakes : 
They know they are intended the Guardians, as well as Orna- 
ments of the Monarchy, an essential prerogative of which it must 
be to add to and augment their number in such proportion, as to 
render them a proper balance against the Democratical part of 
our Constitution, without being formidable to the Monarchy itself, 
the support of which is the reason of their institution." This is 
a most extraordinary notion of government, that one branch of a 
Legislature should be instituted, only to be subservient to the 
strength and support of another, but it is on this bottom that he 
founds bis whole discourse; and as for his objections to the pro- 
• By Mr. Asgill, 
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poMxl Alloratioi^ I find tiiej are saoh U I kave alreadj otvut«J 
in tlio ooorw o( this pamplilct. If my thbg rem&ms in them 
nnuiawcTGd, it will fall under thv Ia>t objectioii Ag&inet the matter 
in dc))at<!, whioli I gliould not uku notice of, did not I Sud that 
it uiakea au impruasion upon eonie people's oiinda. 

38. Suppose, says the objection, there should be an infleiible 
obstiiiDoy in a House of Peers, what method would there be left 
to bring them to a concurrence with the two other branches of 
the Legislature, when it will not be in the power of the King to 
bring them over to reason, bj^ flinging in sufficient numbers among 
them ? To this I answer, That if the Lords are obstinate in a 
point that is Reasonable and Benrfidat to the Communitj, it will 
bo happy for their oouutry that tbey should be iDvested with the 
proper power of a Legislative branch, not to be overruled to 
wrong measures. This may sometimes be of great advantage to 
the publick, if we can possibly suppose that the two other 
branches may concur in any thing that is not consistent with jus- 
tice, or the national iuterest If the Peers are thus inflesibly ob- 
stinate in any methods tliat are DishonauTobte, UnJuiC, or Perni- 
cious to their country ; can wc imagine they could not be influ' 
enoed into a compliance by the anthority of the two sharing 
branches in the Legislature 1 Or can we think tbey would per 
sist in measures which would draw upon them the displcasore of 
the Crown, and the reaentmonta of the whole Commons of Great 
Britain ? Every body of men takes as much eare as possible to 
preBerve their credit, and to render themselves popular ; and we . 
cannot think that any branch of a Legislature would be made up 
of madmen, or pursue such measures as must necessarily end in 
thoir infamy, or their destruction ; espcoially when tbey are in- 
Gnitely weaker than either of the other constituent parts of our 
Legislature. Could any person apprehend such a behaviour from 
them I am sure the same person cannot in his heart apprehend 
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their growing up Into an Aristocracy. The Peers are so little a 
match for the Crown in power, or tlie Commons In property, much 
leas able to cope with the united force of both ; that it is wild- 
ness to Bnppose them guilty of such an unjust and unreasonable 
obstinacy, as they know might endanger their very being in the 
British Constitution. And now I shall only propose it to STcry 
one's thoaghts, whether an expedient, which will remedy the 
greatest inconvenience that may arise to us, from one of the 
branches of the Legislature, and of which we have had experi- 
ence, as has been already sufficiently explained, should prevail 
with us to lay it aside, out of a groundless fear, that it should 
expose us to an inconvenience from another branch of the Ijcgis- 
lature, which must suppose them destitute of common sense, void 
of liODonr and equity, and regardless of self preservation, before 
it can possibly befall us. To this I shall only add, that wbat- 
eyer objections are made against this alteration in the Constitu- 
tion, may be made against every form of goveroment, in which 
the Legislature oousists of three distinct branches, and that is, 
against such a form as has been pronounced the most perfect by 
those who have been the most skilful politicians, and the most 
femous for their observations on the nature of government. 

*u' A Ultec in the "Weekly Medley, March 28, 1719, paja Bonit 
iiiarited oompliments to an iiigenioua Artiaan, Ml'. Prioe, of St. Audrew'a, 
Uolbourn, "for restoring the aQcient beautiful art of Staining and Painting 
Glass to perfeotion ; an art now ao long Iciat, its loaa «o lanieated, and iu 
rft-iuvention to much ooveted. Too tumtnoua a Church is too gay for the 
basinesB that is done there ; it shews in too dear a point of sight, too 
many objects for distraction ; bat that which gierrados and penetrates tbe 
coloured glns^ Btrikes one with a Religioua awe, a spirit of reeoUeotion 
andffleditalion, and baa in it, something 1 do not know what of soJemQand 
aacrei Beaidei, it draws frequently the eye olf from tbe boot of Piajer 
in a Ohnrch ; and than, while the eye is to'ikiag through tiie window to- 
wards the Heaveiu, the passages represented on tlie gtnaa, being taken out 
of Holy Wril, lift end eleiate the mind, au they do the eye, to Heaven. A 
l)eU«r pattern of Ibi* old art (and that ii gnat to say) ii not to be fonnd 
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in any old Church, than is now to be seen in the East window of St. An- 
drew's, Holbourn, where the Passion of our Saviour, whose Divinity some 
would be permitted to deny, and yet to enter that. Church, is represented 
in a lively manner. And the red part of the colour is so beautifully strong, 
that it would cast a blush upon any guilty wretch, that standing opposite 
to it should say, that the Saviour, whose Passion it represents, had not the 
Divinity joined with the Humanity." 

f If ** At the Blue Leg in Bow-Lane, near Watling-street^ are sold Lor- 
FKBT TioKKTB, and Shards Whole Tickets at the same price as upon the 
Exchange ; and, for the conveniency of such as cannot purchase whole 
tickets, or would extend their chances to a larger latitude, they may 
have half tickets, quarter tickets, fifth parts^ tenth parts, or twentieth 
parts of tickets ; a person for 4«. may have the 20th part of one ticket, 
for 8«. a share in two tickets, for 20i; a share of five tickets, for 40«. a 
share of ten tickets, for 4L a share of 20 tickets, for 10/. a share of 60 
tickets, for 20/, a share of 100 tickets, all several numbers ; and in the 
same proportion to any other number. There are but* 5 blanks to one 
prize ; the lowest is 10/. and the highest 20,000/. There are but a small 
Qumber left, therefore those who intend to have any must be expeditious " 
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Those wlio ure no^ p;irticii1arly noqiialated with the v-oaatioii (ifriiinjili- 
let writing, have very muuli wondered that a, matter of bo grHal coiij^c- 
qiienue, ai the ntfair of the Peegaok, and espoused by aneh peraoiis as are 
very well known to be its patrons, could have been Ail laog a wbiJe apou 
the stage, and no champion appear for it; but others, wlio are tnure versed 
in tliia kind of buaineaa, know, tliara could not be wanting pofioiiB enovTgli 
to make their court, by producing their luoubrnlions on tliis head. But 
as it is a subject that will not very well bear debating, their maatei's, with- 
out doubt, wore of opinion, that the beat way was, to let all manner of 
writing alone, and keep all that eoutd be aaid on the subject for th« time 
and plaae where it was absolutely nocsBsary [osny something. 

The agitators fur the bill assured themselves, that nobody would be so 
bold ae to attack first; and couseqaently judged tliemselvea out of all dan- 
ger. But the Pledbun starting forth uneKpoetedly, they were forced, like 
people in a Burprijie, or on an invasion, to march iuiniediatelj any tTau[-a 
they had ; and indeed these are some of the moat tattered I ever saw. 

The first Champion that appeared for this bill, was a peraon who ex- 
hibited himself in the St JamesVPost, of Wednesrlay, March IS, in tlita 
adTertisement : "Some Considerations relating to the Peernge of Qroat 
Britain. Wherein the arguments far the reawinablonesa and expediency 
uf a biU, said to bo depending are stated Pro and Con." 
»0L. ur.-H " 
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Thif performance I have not been able to venture upon ; for He Ihat 
can state arguments /or the bill, both Pro and Con, is too slippery a per- 
aon for any bod}^ to lay hold ot 

The next that entered the lists, on the same side of the question, having 
been more fortunate than to discover himself beforehandf I have, perused 
his labours. The account he gives of himself^ is, " That he is a Member of 
the House of Common!*, who has a friend with whom he uses to talk over 
in private all arguments and considerations which concern any thing of 
moment, as far as they could collect and remember them : and they having 
both agreed that this was a matter of a very extraordinary nature, the 
one entreated the other to p«t his thoughts about it in writing, that he 
might be better able to judge of them all together. And in order to con 
tinue the privacy of this correspondence, those thoughts came out^ printed 
for J. Roberts in Warwick-Lane.** 

This notable introduction was very near having the same effect upon 
me, as to this pamphlet^ as the advertisement just mentioned had to the 
former ; but with much ado I went through the performance. All I can 
learn from it is, That this Gentleman was present at the debates of th<i 
House of Lords ; where he does not seem to have been mightily enlight- 
ened as to the true state of the case, the debate having in all probability 
run pretty much one way. 

The next that follows these two combatants for this bill, is somebody 
or otluT that is used to masquerading, as I suppose ; and indeed he is so 
well disguised, that it is impossible to know him. When I first read the 
title, 27ie Old Whig^ I expected no less than the utmost wrath and indig- 
nation against the House of Lords. I could not help thinking but he 
would have b(}en for Voting thein useless at least, as his ancestors did 
formerly : but I was extremely surprized to find just the contrary ; that 
he is for giving them such a power, as would make the House of Commons 
useless; and thorofore he might as well have taken any other title in the 
world, as Tlie Old Whig. I am afraid he is so old a Whig^ that he has quite 
forgot his Principles. 

J5ut I shall shew now more plainly, what is said in the former Plebeian, 
Ihat this is neither a Whig nor a Torg po'mtf but is a jumble, a hodge- 
[)Gdge, a confusion of all parties and all persons together ; and must inevi- 
tably ill its consequences destroy first Whig and Torg^ and afterwards 
Orow7i and People. As all sorts of people unite for it, so ought all sorts, 
and of every denomination, that have any value for their Constitution, to 
c nite Mgamst it. 

This Pamphlet, by the marks it appears with, being in all probability 
Lho beat performance that is to come from that quarter, the Plebeian will 
consider it thoroughly ; and in order to proceed more methodically, for 
this Author's satisfaction? 

First, I will answer the objocti )n8 made to the last Plebelvn. 



Semndlsf, I will conaider l!ie argnmant, ai tlie Old Wliig stntea it LJm. 

Tlie firat objection the Author of tho Remarka makes to the 
Flebeuh, ia page 298, where he aaya, "That tha iTtlTodacdon, the Di- 
gresfiion upon tho Ephorl, and the Canduiion, ai'a nil opguraeiita ad eon 
ftmulam iiatidiam." Hb who bbji that argiimeiiW drawn Trom History, 
which can only shew what Laa happened in former times, are argumenta 
od tonflatidam invidiam, gives up the matter io dispute, and lets the world 
know, by passing tlieni »o slightly over, that he feels their farce ; fur it is 
a tacit admission, that in all probability tha like diaasten will happen froni 
the alterations now projected in our CooBtitatiou ; whicli, history infonni 
UB, were the real eonsequecees of alteratioaa of the like nature in other 
eountries; otherwise those argumenta coulii not now contribute to make 
poraons iDvidious. Besides, I always thou;;! it tliat bringing examples from 
history was looked upon as the most impartial and uu exceptionable me- 
thod of ai^ning, as it ia abatraeted from the paaalona and intereats of the 
present times : for what ia Learning and Uiatury, if it be oot to draw in- 
ferences of what may happen, from what has happened! 

As to the di^esaion upon the Ephori, the Plebeuk waa very careful to 
ayoid giving offence. Amongst the many extraordinary Powers exercised 
by tlioae magirtralea, there wosona of a Tery uucommon nature ; which wa^ 
that BB they look upon themselves the sole inapeetion of the youth, they 
were particularly curious of the persons of the Soya. They employed 
every tenth day in examining the youths of about fifteen, ataT'k-naked. 
OporUbal EpKeboi dscimo qnoque dieEpKoHi te ttitem line vetie, Ubbo Em 
mills, de Rep. Lac. p. 236, with whom Cragi agrees almost in the aame 
words, in the Treatise mentioned in the former Plebeian, p. SSI. What an 
ill nae was made of this power, we may see in Emniitu, p. 236, where 
apeaking of the manner how the Ephori lived with tiiose young men they 
liked beat, be says, lit (Ephebis) attidao fen adharebant. Whieli words. 
for fear of uEfeading the Plebkiak Ladies. I am not at liberty to translate. 
However, it ia very plain all this waa omitted to avoid the least appear- 
ance of pcraoaal reflection. 

The firat argument of the Plkbrian, which the Old Whig objects to. is, 
p. S99. "That though the Plbbkian declares against the proposed bill, ba- 
ciiuae it will make ao great an alteration in our Conatitntion, yet he pro- 
duces an eminent instance of a great alteration of onr Conalitution in tlie 
Lower House under the reign of Qaeen Elijabeth, when tha Crown erected 
■everal new Corporations, and reUeved several ancient decayed ones from 
sending any Members at all." 

This, the Kemarker says, waa as great an alteration in one branch of 
our legislature, aa is now proposed to be made in another. The Remarkei 
quite mistakes this point ; for, instead of being an alteration of so great 
tonaeqnence to the Cunatitution of the Cummona, as this new proposal li 
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of that of the T^rcl^ it was nn nlteration of no conseqoence at alL Si^p* 
po«e the towns of Watch «t ami Dunster, two sea-ports in Somersetshire, 
to have been destroyed in the wars with Ireland in Queen Elizabeth*! 
time. Tlie inhabitants, on account of |>overty, apply to the Crown to be 
exempted from the charge of i>nying four Members to represent thorn in 
Parliament The Crown some time after grants Charters to two neigh- 
bouring towns in flourishing circomstancea, and directs the writs at a fol- 
lowing summons of a Parliament to be sent to Tiverton and Honiton, in« 
ftead of Watchct and Dunsti'r. Let any body judge if this alteration can 
be of any consequence to the House of Commons. Here is nothing elsa 
but the places changed ; and four Members from Tiverton and Honiton ar« 
the same thing as four from Watchet and Dunster. But to state this mat- 
ter with nicety would require much more labour and time than 1 am able 
to allow it '' 

Another argument, which the Rcmarker says the Plebeian furnishes 
against himself, is, "That he owns the Prerogative has been retrenched in 
several instances ; because without such retrenchment the Power of it ap- 
peared exorbitant and dangerous to the Commons." But these retrench* 
ments being now made, the question at })re8ent is, Whether the Conmions 
ought to go on stripping the Crown of every jewel, till it becomes less 
resplendent than a Doge of Venice's coronet, or less comfortable than the 
Sword-bearer's Cap of Maintenance ; and, what is of the greatest moment 
to the Commons, less able to protect them against the Power of a House 
of Lords, if ever their Lordships should be disposed to claim a larger share 
of authority than belongs to them t 

As to the complaint the Remarker makes, That the Plebeian applies to 
mens Passions, and not their Reasons ; and declaims instead of arguing ; 
what must be said in answer to this is, That people must make use of what 
arm they have. On the one side, it is evident there can be nothing but 
arguing and reasoning, and declaiming and exemplifying ; but on the 
other, the Plebeian is afraid there are more irresistible arts of applying to 
the Passions, rather than to the Reasons of men, or else he would not have 
one minute's pain for the issue of this question. 

The manner in which the Remarker states the Plebeian's argument^ re 
lating to the shutting up th^ door of the House of Lords, shews he either 
wilfully or ignorantly mistakes that part of the Controversy: "For, after 
having cited the words of the Plebeian, he asks, if it can be detrimental to the 
House of Lords, and at the same time throw into their hands all the places 
and honours that the Crown can confer upon them I Will that body of 
men, which would become mean and despicable, and offensive as a stag- 
nated pool, by the means of this alteration, be raised by the same means to 
De the most formidable and most honoured part of the Constitution f Or 
would they be able, without numerous recruits of wealtli, learning, an i 
industry, to opj-ose any thing for the good of the Community!'* To thii 
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1 anaver, It ^ill cot be detrimental to them ia point af Pover, but vill 
be dHtrimental on account of tbo^e taleatg that ought to occompanj PoT' 
er; the want of which the CommonB will feel in their Judicatwe, aud in 
many mora particulars. Tbey will ba offetuiuB to others, but not peroeivB 
it themselpoa; they will he foTmidabU, but not/wnourti Theae are nato- 
ral Effeeia tbat all Sxorbilant Power producei. As to wealth, tbey will tak* 
it, it ia to be feared, where they oun find it; and learning and iudustry 
will be aa useleaa banblea to their Jjordships, aa Dangling Pea-agei (ae my 
Author deBcrihea them exeellently well) are to men of aeuse amungat the 
Commouu 

Ttie next objection of the Old Whig to the PLEBEtAN is, " That he aven 
the uncertainty of the extinctioii of families will leave bo little opportunity 
for the Crown to reward merit by Pathiomn Honoora, that it will ba 
much the aame thing aa if the Crown were never to have any eiich Power 
at alL" Whereat (aaya he) there tBtllbe Into Titles extinct every ijear, accord- 
ing to the Caietdation geiurally Teeeined^ 

By tbe Calculation generallg receired, I aupposo the RemaTker means 
the Li«t pnblieheci by way of prelude to this project. Whether it be true 
or falae, if some Heralds koow any thing of this matter, would take more 
time to examine ml^i, than, I dare say, tbe Constitution it Is iiitendad to 
introduce would subsist. But euppoaing, for ar^ment sake, that that Cal- 
culatioii is right, and tbat in one hundred and sixteen years there bnrs 
been one huedred and fifty-four extinctions, there will be faniid wanting 
BcTeoty-eight to make up big number of two a year ; so that the extine- 
tiona have not been during that term quite so many as after the rate of 
one Lord and a hal/jyer annum. BotbeBidcBthia error in Arithmelio, there 
ia another error of an odd nalitre in tliis Campatatiim ; which, unleaa aotne 
method ia propoaed to aaoerlain it, will reduce tbe extinctions to fewer 
than oven one a year. And if bo, those who expect to have their seivioea 
rewarded by reveraionH so uDoertaiuIy computed, may have time enoilph 
to try all their palience, and at lost find that, instead of advancing them- 
selves to dignity, they have been forging tbeir own chains. In the Corn' 
putatiiMi of the Titlet extirut, all those are comprehended who have been 
eitinguiahed ^tj the edge of the Law. for TVenwn, Rebellion, and other capi- 
tal offeneei : and who, without the Spirit of Prophecy, can foretell what 
Vacanci'i may happen by such meana for the future t Bnt it; in favour of 
this iclieine, it be admitted tbat in atl probability there may ba as many 
and aa great Oriminatt hereafter in that Noble Body aa there have been 
for the time past, ia it not to be feared that the Poih tn jantice may bt luire 
difficulL, after thit narroicing the way up to the Hoiae nf Peert, than -.1 luit 
beeH fonacrl!,. 

Asia what the Remarker has objcetod to the arguments of the Plb 
BciAH, which prove, "That the Lirnitation of the number of the Lords will 
run tho Cuaatitution into an Aristocracy ; " this matter shall ba fully cod 
27 • 
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•ideiecl preBentlj, when I come to eziimiiie the Old Whuf$ state of the 



In a following paragraph, where the Remarker takes notice of what 
the Plkbkian urges on the side of the King and Commons^ viz., " Tliat an 
ill Minister might be skrconed against them both, if this Law should take 
place, by reason that in such case he would know exactly his judges (who 
might likewise be his accomplices), and so act with impunity ; the Re- 
marker argues, That if this bill does not pass, an innocent Minister cannot 
be secure, nor a guilty one punished, if the Crown should add to the 
House of Peers a sufficient number of the enemies of the one, or of the 
friends of the other." In either of which cases the utmost iniquity must 
be supposed in the Crown, which, I confess^ I cannot bring myself to do^ 
and therefore my argument remains entire. And it would grieve me to 
the heart, if I could think there were any innocent Minitten, who ought 
to be emboldened by the consciousness of their integrity, and yet should 
have greater apprehensions from honest actions, than have been hitherto 
shown by men of the most guilty consciences, through the many ages that 
this Constitution has subsisted, without the alteration now desired. 

The Remarker thinks it wonderful how the Pljebeian could advance 
'* That the number of the House of Commons not being subject to an in • 
crease, is the only advantage that they eujoy distinct from the House of 
Lords ; and alledges, that all their Lordships Privileges together are not 
equal to that one of commanding the purse of the community. Were it true, 
that the Commoners enjoyed this privilege of commanding the purse of the 
Community, distinct from the House of Lords, they would be very easy as 
to the increasing, or diminishing, or fixing their number, or as to any 
thing else that might belong to that Noble Assembly. But, alas I this ii 
not the case ; for their Lordship's concurrence is as necessary to a money 
bill, as to any other bill : nay, whether a money-bill may not originally 
take its rise in their House, is a point nevei yet clearly given up by their 
Lordships, if I am not very much misinformed ; and whether they may 
not be more inclinable to dispute this matter, if ever their door comes to 
be shut in the manner now proposed, may deserve very serious reflection. 

Thus having answered every objection made to the former Plbbeian 
by the Old Whig, except such as will occur in considering this argument^ 
as he states it himself ; I shall now proceed to that point which I proposed 
at first setting out 

I agree with our Author, " That the best kind of Government is that 
which is cora])08ed of these three branches, the Regain the NoblCf and the 
Plebeian." This is at present our happy Constitution; "But then," says 
this Author, " we have one imperfection or defect in it, Thich wants to be 
remedied ; and that is, the Crown has too great a power over one branch 
of this Constitution, namely, the Noble; in that the Crown can, whenever 
It pleases, add so many to their number as to influence their actions 
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And Uiis Author likewiae uaures ns, p. *. "That the Cconn has powef 
enough alao to gain a Hoaae of Commons of vhat complexicn it pleues." 
Prom whensB I observe, first, TJiat if it bo a fault in the Constitution, that 
the Crown has so great power over one branvh of the Conatitution, the 
Ifoble, as this Author aflirmfl, it is ea great an intperfectian that the Grovn 
has ao great a Power, as he also affirms it has, over the Fledeun. And 
therefore this Autlior aliould hare pi'opoaed soioe method to have re- 
medied this defect in the latter, aa well as in tlie fortuer branch ; or elaa 
that perfectjon in the Coiutitatioa, he eeems to be desirous of) cannot be 
arrived at. Ha contends, that it ia absolutely necessary the Lards should 
be aiiirely independent of the Oroan. An impartial friend to the leholt 
Sorf^ q^ (ft* pBopie, and to sound reason, would have said as much for the 
Commuus. Then these two Estates would have been Upon a level. But 
even by such bo alteration, which is the only equal one, our CoQfltitutioa 
would not he mended, hot made much worse ; for if both Lords and Com- 
DiDiis were as independeot of the Crown as this Author desires tbe Lords 
may be. the unhappy consequence that must ensue woutd be, that if any 
discord should arise betwixt them, and each remain infleiibly resolved, 
here the constitution woald eertaiuiy want a caJiting power ; aud tlie only 
way of ending the dispute must be like a Polish Dyet, by gfiling up on 
horieback. And therefore this Power new ia the Crown, auil which has 
been in it for so many ages, ia necessary for the good of the whole Com- 
munity, to prevent the greatest eonfusion, which might otherwise arise 
from the passions of meiL 

Tlie Crown onoe [larted with this Power out of its hands to the Com- 
mons ; and that concession produced the ruin of the Monarchy, and of the 
Peer^e. If tbe Crown should part with the Power now to the I<ards, 
that it lias over them, why may it not be very reasonably apprehended, 
that Ihe same fatal consequeuuo may ouauo to the King end tbe Commons! 

If it be tieaessary. as it has been plainly shewn, tliat the Power now 
in the CrowD ahould remaiu there, for the good of the people in general ; 
it is OS neecBsary for the defence and advantage of the Crown itself. The 
Lords (by the Power the Crown has of adding to their number) are a flno- 
tuating unoertaia body. This is all that gives the Orown any influence 
over them, aud prevents combinations, cabals, and factions against the 
Crown. But it the door comes once to be shnt, ao that the Crown cannot 
nmke any considerable addition to their number in any esigeneiea what- 
ever, what a door is opened et Ihe same time to form a Power superior to 
that of the Crown, and superior to all human controul I Then they will be- 
come a fixed certain body ; and should throe or four ambitious bold men 
combius together hereafter, of the greatest fauiiliea, and the greatest estate^ 
where would the difficulty be of getting a majority -f two hundred thirty- 
five I and, if once obtained, what remedy oould be provided in eo despe- 
rate a cas{'t 'Wi.ilsL they act in the common methods of government 
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thcjwnild command ftU/inwHri; uid, Bhnaltl tb«7«T«rwt to vxarMrarf 
nanixr. ncoaait]? and Mlf-dcrendD wuuld mtke tha nnioa *niongat theat 
Uio atrongcr. 

I will pow oiunine vli»t Uia Aulbor of the OU Whiff colls tbe Qiwal 
i'oint. and trhicb ought to Btary the vhirr weight vttb ua in Uiia caaa- 
vhii'h i^ "That the Allaratioa now propoaed will gift auch a migh^ 
Fuvar lo the bulk of tha EnglUk Oammoiu. aa mo never bo iwouterbal- 
•ticed bj the body of tlie Nobility. Should ve suppoae two hundi-ed 
thirty-flTB Peers poaaaaaed ooe with ■notber of SOOOL prr annMni. thii 
would amoiiut to uo more than l,Vt&,tX»il. ptr oiniium. Aud what ia enah 
■ property, and tha Power ariaiDK out of it. eum[>nred with tlie Power 
ariaing oiit at the property at thoae many oiillioiu poaaesaed by the Coin- 
By this itata of the eue. we are to sappoaa on the one hand ■ cert«in, 
limited, fixed, hereditary body, of two hundred thirtj-flfe Peei-B, enjoying 
great privileges aboTe the Commons, and poMSSMd of an annDBl revenae 
amounling to l,17S,DO0l. which they bare entirely in their own power; 
and this eatate not so equally divided as EOOO^ ptr anraan to every in- 
diridaal. but to Bome the command ol bO.OWi. a year apiece, othefs not 
OOOA a year. On tlie oilier bsnd, you must snppoee a body of abov« 
twieu the DDmber fiuctaating, unfixed, in the power of their rrinee every 
lu'iiiieut, at furthest not able to subsist above a ^w yearg, and poaseseed 
of not near half the estate before-montioned; is it not too evident wbich 
of tbeae two bodies must destroy the oUier, if once litis should come to be 
really the caeet The Lords are Prineipals, and act entirely for themielreai 
the Cunimonera are no farther Prineipals than as to tlia estates they poaseaa 
themsplTes. As our Author has stated this matter, in order to magnify 
tlie power of the wealth of the Commons, though he is all al<i[ig tpeabuij; 
of the aggregate body, yet he would ineinnate as if they had aa great 
cominand over the iiniTeraal Body of the People, as tlie Lords liave over 
tboroselvea. This ia as mucL as to say, that tha four Members of the city 
of Londoa have as absolute oomniand over the estates of all the inhabitanla 
of tbftt great Milropnlit, aa any four Lords have over their tenants. In- 
deed, if the Commons had a Power of laying tanes upon tlie estates of all 
those they ropresent, that would be the same thing in this case, provided 
they had it abstraotedly Irom the Lords. But this fallacy, which is ofton 
insinuated in this Pamphlet, has been already detected. The Cummona 
liBve no more power over their fellow snbjecfa estates than the Lords : 
they cannot lay any tax witfaont their Lordships oonenrrenee. Aud all 
that is peculiar to the Commons iu this matter is. that they have hitherto 
been allowed to chose what tax they judged easiest for the people; but 
every day's experience shews us, that, if the Lords differ in opinion from 
the Commons, their power is at an end. The better to illnatrate this dnai 
ir Aathar properly calll it ; as he has eonipuled the valna ol 
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the ■waa.llh of tha body of Poara, I will take the liberty to compate tb* 
vnlua of the wealth of the bodj of the Ooinraiins, Suppoeiug them to be 
worth, ODe with anollier, BOU/. per annum indudiag persoaal estatuB, which 
I &m certain ia not diBpavagiog thia, or Bay other Houae of CammoDB that 
baa sat ia a British Parlinmeat; the aaaual iaaoiae of fire haadred flfty- 
eiglit Commooera will aiaooat to 44S,4U02. ; which ia ao iosignifieant n 
aum. in proportion to tbe value of the property of the Lords, that 1 will 
beg leave to compute hia Mnjesly'a whole Civil List with the property of 
the CommnnB, both auma together coaking but one million forty-eix Ihou- 
aand four hundred puuuda; aad tliei'e will atill remain a balaace on their 
Lordships' side of one Imndred tweaty-cigbt thousand six huodred pouada 
per anaum. Therefore, if it it an imeoiiteded maxim, Tlml Fower fiillovii 
property, p. 296 j here \t Power, here is Property ; and let the body thnt 
posgeeaea both in auch a degree be but ODce made ao indegiendeut ua ia 
proposed, would not tlie Crown, would not the Ckimmona, be absoliilcly 
under the Dominiun of tbe Lords, according to thia Author's own way of 
1 reasoning f 

' I am aatiafied the controversy ia ended here ; but I will sappoaa my 

I Antlior not to have been mistaken so very grossly, and esamine liis argu- 

ment upon an imagination that tlie property of the House of Commona 
was tea times eu|>erior to that of Lords, whereas the property of the Lords 
is near three timea aa much as theirs; yet, even in thia case, the LopU 
) would have the advantage of them; because an united constaot body of 

' men, always aeting for the same interest and grandeur, and pursuing a 

I continued scheme, must be an over-match for so transitory a body, aad 

■nade up of persons of such diffei'eut y'leyiB and ioterests as the House of 
Commons ia. To bring an example on this head. Let lis imngice the 
stock of the Bank of England to be of (he value of one million, and the 
stock or cosh of all tlie Baukei's, Scriveners, Quldsmitha, and dealers in 
Money throughout London, to be four times or eight times that sum ; ia 
there any body who doea not believe tile Haak, incorporated and veil 
coDipacted in all reapeola for its own private interest, will not have a 
greater Power, greater eredit aad authority, than all those patticniar 
Propi-ietora of a much larger capital, who cannot posaibly be ever put into 
any posture, so as to act with that weight for their interest, as the Bank 
will do for itself in the circumataneeaabove-mentioDGdf Tlie great Power 
"f all such filed bodies ia chiefly owing to thia circumstance, that two or 
Ihree persons always govern the rest; and it is as well Ihe comraoo inter- 
est of the aoeiely that they should be so governeil, as the imrtitiriar inter- 
I est of the governoi-a. In this their strength chieQy coiisista ; and for Ihit 

I reaaon five or six hundred Lords (if any body can be so wOd as to suppusa 

I the Crown will ever increase their number to such a degree) will not ba 

I BO terrible to the Crown or tbe People, as two hundred thii'ty-five, or any 

I aach fined number. For to .suppoec that the majority of two houdrad 
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Uilrlj- flv« Lorila, wore tliej bo flied, wan\3 aol lie entirely dirccled atiJ 
influ(inc«l l>y llirco or foor unongit tbem of tlie ^ent«t Kenltli, abiliti^ 
ftnd molution, u u slHurd bdJ iniprol>aLl« to DoiniritiD rcuon and cuoaUnt 
•i]iorialii^c, M nny thiDg thai eau be HioQijIit ot 

If it be >lti]«ed then, u it certainl; mu-t b", that lh« weight of m 
gival fower, and of such diiprnporlJuDiible I'ropertv, may bj this ineani 
eaiu> lutu • Tarj fvw haoik ; vhat bavock may it Dot malie of the dignity 
of tlie Cruwn. tni of Uie liberty of Ibe People 1 

llilia I baTsihewD the certain destractiTsconseqaeDoeo of this project, 
ai >tal«d by tho Fubuax, and eren aa etated by the Old Wuio himaelC I 
muat eonfuit, I do uot Iwliure that the AotUorn of thi> Mheitie vcre ap- 
ppBheii8i»e how far it moald go ; bat since it is now lo plain, that ht Kht 
rwu mai/ TiaJ, 1 hope the; Iheuieelvea will deaist from »o deeperate sd 
undertaking. 

I uannot help obaerring, that bis MaJ«>tj ia treated with great indignity 
by <ha Aolbor before me, ia aeveral pasaaijea uf bis pamphlet In ona 
plat's he says, " Whilst the door of the House of Lords is always open, 
people of oTerflowing fortunes may Sad no great diffionlty in procuring 
on entrance.' Id another, be iosinnates, that " there is anuUier kind of 
merit besides what ariaea From virtuous actions, learning, and industry, 
that has been often rewarded with Peerage." I am satisfied his Uajeely 
bus used thia prerogative, as be has done every ulher prerogative of the 
Crown, with the greatest diaeernmonl, and llierefore I am willing to tmat 
it still in bia hands. The Uouae of Lords is treated by this Author still 
more <n eovojin- than bis M^eaty. Hia Words are these: "If tbe English 
Commonalty shoald (by thia Bill) gain only this single advantage, I thiiili 
it D very aousiderable one, that it will hinder the nation from being over- 
run with Lords. We know, that in the sale of an estate it ia no small 
recommendation to the buyer, that there is no Lord within so many miles 
of it; and the diatonee ofauch a hoi'derer is often looked upon aa an eqoi- 
valent lo a year's purchaee. But who can be secure from such a neighbour, 
whitat the epecies is ao apt to increase and multiply I I shall not JDuist 
upon paying of debts, which ia looked u]>oq as a moral duty amongst 
Commoners, who cannot but be sorry to see any additions to an order of 
men that are sheltered by privileges from the demands of their honest 
and induatiiona ereditors. To which many canal derations of the lite nature 
might be added, were they not obvious to the private reflection of every 

I cannot very well account for it, how this Author cornea to take so 
great a liberty as be has done here ; even lo far, aa to endearonr to make it 
believed, that tbe Lords are sheltered from their jnst debts; whereas 
every one knows, a Lord's goods and effeels are liable to the pursuit ol 
his creditors, though his peiaoo is always protected. This Author and ] 
differ on every aocoanl^ as to wiiat relates to thia branch of the Legiala 
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tan. Thi^; leem to me to havs beea for many years, and to bs at preient, 
■ JQBt anil honnurable body. Tliia, I think, ia owing lo the frame of thnt 
boiiy, luid iha aitiiHtioa it U iii. I am againat altering either, lest they 
■hould become tyrannical aud odioiiE. The Old Vliua reproaautd them to 
be at present a speeioa of such a nature aa I dara not venlnre to repeat, 
but must Fefer to hia owd words; nod jet Gonteuda to veat theia with 
much greater Powers tlian they now haTO. 

I hitve but one remark more to aiake oiwn this Author, which is in- 
deed ia a, iDntter of the laet coaseqiieuQU, and which ciLanot be tliorouglily 
ui.uBideied till tbe next Paper. The Autlinr of tbe Old Whio bm very 
truly stilted the Power of the Crown, as it relate* to the Legialuturt; ia 
thcae worda : 

"Tlie Crown, as a branoh of the Legislature, eauoot deaire a greater 
pren^ative, than that of a negative in the passing of a law : and na it 
onght not to influence either Ilouse in their debates, what can u gnud 
King desire more, than the power of approving or rejecting any sneli bill 
BB oaunot pass into a law without the Rnjal Assent!" 

As I readily admit of all that is here advanced. That the Regal part 
of the Legiaiature is to trait fur the advice of itk Great Council, botli Uouacs 
of Parliament, and to give ita nagative lo what it does not appnive ; thai 
dmng otherwise woaM be influenciag the dobntea of one or both Houses, 
and turning the Conatilation quite npside di>wa ; as I sincerely alluw ■ 
good King GBODot desire any more than the ajiprovicg or rejeutiug any 
Bill offered him; and as I believe froui the bottom uf my heart, tliut we 
never bad ao good a King as we have now: what credit can I give to what 
tbia Author aaaert^ that hi* Majctty hat atriady agniJUd hit connent an IhU 
point, of ao groat coiisequonoe to himself, and to the very being of liif 
FkrmruL Cohudms. bt-foi'e he hna so much as once heard their OpiiiiouF 
Our Author calla this an acl of unparalleled goodnei. But what I huve \1 
Bay upun tliis subject, I shall reaei'Ve to another opportuuity, if whiiL this 
Author seems to be oasurod of should pruTe true. 



writ itgilnH the PLKBnAN, \s tuQ; writ bf aae of tbe uma nlde. »h!ch is ag 
inngst Writcn; tlie Futillo li ticreb]' sshusiI. tbUtho AuUioror tba Puidli 
' hsnd In that Psper* 

'momv. being the dit7 ■pp'JnUil tbrtheOnll of ttaa Hmonnble nnawi/Ciini- 
M paHlaiiel, by J. Bobarti^ "AillMannenpontlDiiuflraiiilPiMniA. Or»»iuai>l 
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No. III. MONDAY, MARCH 30, 1719. 

BY A M£MBEB OF THE HOUSE OF OOMMONa 

rARTilER CONSIDEBATIONB UPON TIIE REPORTS RELAHNO TO THX PEKRAGSL 

The Plebeian ex]:>ected before now to have heard again from the Old 
Whig, eApecially as to his making good the last particular taken notice of 
in the Taper, Numb. II. which relates to the part he was pleased to affirm 
his Majesty had already taken in this affair; and for which there does not 
seem to be any foundation. However, as flk/*? is apt to be »/<w, the Pi.EBEiAif 
id willing to wait some time longer to be satisfied in that point In the 
mean while, to shew with how much candour he proceeds in this dispute, 
he will not decline publishing in this paper a Speech made in a kind of a 
private-public* Company, for the Bill ; in which all the arguments on that 
side the question are urged with that great strength of reason, and with all 
that advantage of oratory, for which the honourable person who made it 
is so deservedly admired. 

The form in which it was sent to the Plebeian is as follows : 

A SPEECH in the Long Room at the Comptroller' i.\ 

**Optat EpMppia bos." $— Hok. l £p. xiv. 4& 

"Mr. Bladen — ^Though the worthy gentleman that spoke last has rep- 
resented the Bill that occasions this meeting as destructive of all that 
ought to be dear to every one that values his country, yet I am not 
ashamed to appear for it mith all the little zeal I am master of. According 
to the wa'^ that I have tlie honour of thinking of this matter, this seems to 

* In a Committoe of the ITouse of Oommons. 

t Martin Bladkn, Esq. Chairmau of the Committee on the Peerage Bil, wtA Com(^ 
krollerof the Mint 

t "The Ox would Trappings wear." Dunoombs. 
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me to be the but Bill thiit CTer was offered ub, und thcriifore / ihall be _/br 
[( to the lait drr^ of my breath. I wieh Bny gentleman would Iny his liand 
upon bis heurC, aud auBwer me wbetberthe mjiking twelve LurdaatoDUe in 
a late reign, was not the wickedext thing that ever waB lieard of. And 
Buah a thing I am certain may be attempted ^ain, if we do not ghewtheca 
a netBgame, and giro Ihem one and ihirly of our own (rienda, to prevent 
any such practice for the future. The worthy gentleman was pleased lo 
say, That the noble Lord who was the author of that advice might in some 
mesaure be excnsed, if that matter is compared with what is now pi'o 

lliBt Lord says, he plainly shewed that he thought what be did was a 
justifiable actiou, because ho left the door open for himself to be called to 
Bcconiit for iC, in the Bame mnnner as all other Ministers had done before 
him ; and did not endeavour to put himself out of all reach, by fixing 
tliose persona to be his judges, who concurred with him in what he did. 
Sir. I must tell that worthy gentleman, that though it has often happened 
that wicked men have been infatuated, and slipped their opportunity ; yet 
that should not prevent honest gentlemen from providing for their own * 
safety upon the like oeeaBion. In all theso easee, lliat worthy person 
added, that we ought to consider yuo oniino a man acts. I have already 
givi-Q my judgment in another place as to those wor.Is, and I shall ^ive tha 
*>me opinion here ngain. The gentleman, he thiulie that this ii a very 
bad Bill; that is his quo aaimo. I think it a very good one ; that is 
my quo Ultimo. As to what he aaid about the Scotch LoriiB, thnt thla 
would be invading their property, and taking away their birthright, 
out of a pretj^nce of curing a public iaconvenienoe ; and tliat in the 
same way of argaiiig, any Parliament may as well take away the 
Funds : nothing being more Inoonvenieot to the (niblick, than paying aoch 
great and endless taxes : 1 hope the gentleman will allow there is a great 
deal ot ilifferenee between what ie done by friends, and what is done by 
enemies. If we do take away their property, I hope there is nobody hera 
that imagines that we do it out of ill-will \ and the world must allow, that 
what is done is rather out of kindness to ourselves, than out of malice to 
tliem. Besides, I have been iofonned by a very Hotuntrabte Oenileman, 
77tal three of them are Boyi at kHooI ; and I hope nobody can imagine at 
this time of day, that Buy of those Oentlemen, for whom I own I have 
the greatest esteem, would bo so barbarous a> ta kurt young boyt, out u/ an 
■lernon lo their personi. As for those of riper yeitr\ there are Bereral of 
them Jacobilee, na the same Ilonovrabte Perton has assured me ; and 1 hope 
do Bueh sort of people will meet with any encouragement here. Oentle- 
men are pleased to dwell much upon iJie Sootoh Nobility in this case, as if 
their Kepresentatives intended io take their property (rem them whereas 

it is very plain, they intend to make a Pr of them and ia not that 

the same tiling IrO the whole nation, so long as it ia all imongat their oun 
^3 
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ntmirgmm f And therefore I cuinot imagine how anji bodj ean l* lo ah- 
tiir-], u U> look upon this M a braaofa of the Unioii : Aad 1 hops w« ahall 
L>iir no more of that matler. 

There liu b«eD ods thing ottao iaiinaated in thii debat«^ a« if (OHM 
UrnllemuD wrre iafluenced to come into this propoaai Ay luturaite* of P—r- 
affri, u if Ihtji Sad itarraittt it tieir potirlt. aud I do not kuow what. 
l''iir my part. Sir. 1 aol according to the beat of my tnultriitandiitg, and nona 
•if tliewe menn or)naid«ratiaDi can hare any weight with me. Al fer all 
(Uuir titlet and honour*, I caU tkem all behimi my t^lt, lihitltaff hc/orttk* 
innd. For all which rewotiB, I ahuU be heartily for the Bill" 

V - Tl" PATRICIAN, No. UL ww poblliliea. April *, im. 
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Tiun DuIIsd: 
"Whj gland joatbusr i 



SitLlS. 

B flprlngfl this Bljange dalsjf 



B!ii» Hcen, to,«,.'d, no iDDn wUl ™bd««oa 
Tu ttaair nwl nilt, ■ grHiou ev w laml."— Seaui. 

Tbb Aathor of the Plebeun, to shew himgelf & perfect tnoiS' 
ter in the vocation of Psmphlet-nriting, begins like a bod of 
Grubstreet, with declaring the greatest esteem he has for himself, 
and the contempt he entertains for the scribblers of tlie age,' 
One would think, by his way of presenting it, that the iinex' 
pected appearance of bia pamphlet was as great a surprise upon 
the world as that of the late meteor, or indeed aomething more 
terrible, if you will believe the Author's magnificent deseriptiou 
of bis own performance. The Plebeian, says he, starting forth 
unexpectedly, they were forced like people in a sorpriie, or on 
urch immediately any troops they had. If Ca 



>Brflgrflp]i tJiat AdJi^ 
o write patophleta."- — 



bos been uaeUBcd of saying— 
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iliiial A.I)>croni's attempt, wliioh fumisbcs tlia allusion, sacceedi 
' V better than that of his friend the Pamphleteer, be will not 
Iiuvo inaoh to boast of. 

Our Author, in his triumphant progress, first animadverts on 
u Writer, vhom he sa^s he never read, which being my own case, 
I shall leave that Writer to defend himself The ae<K>nd he 
mcntioDS, consideriui; the strcugth of his arguments, and the 
closeness of bis reaftoning. deserved a little niiiri; regard irom the 
Plebeian, who, it seems, with much ado went through the per- 
formance. This would ccrtaioly have been true, had he gone 
through it with a design to answer it 

Unvinq routed Baronius, and confonndod Bellarmine, ps-na 
we on to the next, said the Country Curate to his admiring au 
dicnce. Our Author pursues his conquests with the same satis- 
faction and intrepidity. In the first place be is angry with a 
writer for assaniing the name of the Old Whig, who may mors 
justly recriminate upon tliia Author for tuliiug that of the Ple- 
beian, a title which he is by so means fond of retaining, if we 
may give credit to many shrewd guessers. But he tells the Old 
Whig, that ho expected from that title no less than the utmo-st 
wrath and indignation against the House of Lords, How does 
this agree with the censure be passes upon him afterwards, for 
treating that species in such a manner as he darea not venture 
to repeat I I must however remind this Author of the Milk 
with which he nurses our Nobles, not to omit his stagnated Pool ; 
passages of sueh a nature, that, in imitation of the Author, I 
shall dispatch them with an Horreseo referens ! 

The Author, in the next paragraph, gives us a definition of 
the point in debate, viz., that it is a Jumble and a Hodge-Podge , 
a most clear, compreheDsive, and elegant account of the mattei , 

The Author then continues his animosities against the Ephori 
of Laccdsamon ; but thia passage I shall wave for two reasons : 
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First, because it ia nothiDg to the purpose; Seoondly, because ] 
am informed there are two or three koeu dixputciDte, who will is- 
tnrn a proper SiUswer to it, when the; havu disoovered the Au- 

The Plbbi:ian proceeds to detect an imaginary mistake in 
the Old Whig, for having asserted that there has been ae great 
aa alteration in one branch of the Legislature, as is now pro- 
posed to be made in another. A foot immediately puts an end 
to a dispute, and, in the case before as, stands thus : 

King Henry VIII. added to the 1 „ , 
^ „ ■* , „ J. 38 Members. 

House of Uommons, , ) 

King Edward VI., ... 44 

Queen Marj, ... 25 

Queen Elizabeth, ... 62 

King James I. ... 27 

The question now is, whether the restraining the nnmbe" I 
the House of Commons to what it is at present, was not as g Mt 
an alteration in that branch of the Legislature, as the restrio' on 
now proposed would be to the other branch of the Legislature, 
ahould it take place in it. To which I shall add the following 
(juestion : Whether the inconveniences, arising from that rontin. 
ual increase in the House of Commons, did not make the re- 
straint upon it prudent and necessary ; and. Whether, if the like 
inconveniences arise from this perpetually, increasing House of 
Lords, it is not as necessary and as prudent to put a stop to it ? 
As for the little towns of Watchet and Dunster, our Author can 
draw nothing from them to the advantage of his caose, if be can 
bestow labour and time enough, of which he finds it necessary to 
be very sparing in this argument, to pemae the printed list of 

' ThU IB Ihe pawage alluiled in by Macanlny, p. 16, and whiob lianll; 
bean him oat in bis pusilEoD, — Q, 
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oountiea and boroughs, to whom tho privilege of B«iidiiig Repr«- 
•onUtives to ParlinmoDt was granted or restored by the seTcrol 
Princes sboTe-iuontioned ; and to ansirer the abort qnerj pro 
posed to him at tho end of it, with relation to Qaeen Elizabeth- 
After having proposed these qacstious in plain lenna, I coma 
in the aext [ilaoe to one of the Pleskiin's, which is carried on in 
metaphor, till it ends in something that is past my nuderstand- 
ing. But these retreuchments being now made, the question, 
aajrs he, at prosunt is, whether the Commons ought to go on strip* 
ping the Crown of ever; jewel, till it becomes less resplendent 
than the Doge of Vcnioe's coronet, or leas eomfortable than tlie 
Sword-bearor'a Cap of Maintenance ? I shall only confront this 
metaphorical query with one that is adapted to men of ordinary 
capaoitiea. " These retrenchments being made, whether the 
Commons ought to aocept the oSer of the Crown, to part with a 
prerogative that ia still exorbitant and dangcroua to tho Cammu- 
uity ? " 

But our Author's chief concern is for the poor House of 
Commons, whom he represents as naked and defenceless, when 
the Crown, by losing this prerogative, would be less able to prO' 
teet them against the Power of a House of Lords. Who for- 
bears laughing, when the Spanish Friar represents Little Dick- 
EV, under the person of Gomez, insulting the Colonel that was 
able to fright him out of his wita with a single frown t This 
Gomez, says he, flew upon him like a dragon, got him down, the 
Devil being strong in him, and gave him bastinado on bastinado, 
and buffet upon buffet, which the poor meek Colonel, being pros- 
trate, suffered with a most Christian Patience. The improba- 
bility of the fact never fails to raise mirth in the audience ; and 
one may venture to answer for a British House of Commons, if 
we may guess from its conduct hitherto, that it wilt scarce bl 
oitUer BO tame or so weak, as our Author supposes 
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The Plgbeuk, to turn off the force of the rcmnrk opoa 
another paragraph, has recourse to a ahift that is of great use to 
oontroversial Writers, by affirmiog that his Antagonist mistakea 
his meauing. Let the impartia! Reader judge whether an au- 
Hwer, that proves this alteration would not be detrimental to the 
House of Peers, is not suited to an objection which says in so 
many words, that it would be detrimental to the House itself. 
But, says the Pi-EBEiAN in this hia reply to the Old Whig, it 
will not bo detrimental to them in point of Power, but it will 
be detrimental on account of those talents which ought to ac- 
company Power, the want of which the Commons will feel in 
their judicature. Which is, in other words, " I do cot mean 
when I say that it will be detrimental to the House of Peers it- 
self, that it will be detrimental to the Peers, but that it will be 
detrimental to the Commons." I appeal to any man, whether 
the Old Wmo ignorantly mistook the natural sense of those 
words, or whether the Plebbcan ignorantly espreesed that which 
he now says was his meaning in those words. The Plebeian 
having in his former paper represented, that this old standing 
body of Peers, without receiving numerous additions from time 
to time, would become corrupt and offensive like a stagnated 
Pool, tells us here in esouse for them, that they will be offensive 
to others, but not perceive it theqiselvea. If I could suppose, 
with the Author, that they would ever be in this lamentable 
pickle, I should be of his opinion, that they ought to be sweet- 
ened by such wholesome, pure, and fresh streams as are contin- 
ually passing into them. 

The Plebeian nest objects to the Old Wbiq'b calculation 
of the probable extinction of two Titles, taking one year with 
another. By the calculation generally received, says this Au- 
thor, I suppose he means the list published by way of prelude 
to this froject. Whereas the Old Whig could not take that 
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liat for Lis o&kaUtioD, but fonned hii o&lculatluu from tlia 
list, and from the nature of tho alteration wtict is proposed 
This objeotioa will immediately Taaisb upon disooTering the 
fallacy of the Plebeian's argument He supposes nu greater 
numlter of extiuctioiis would happen among the £ngtish Lords 
were their numbers settled at 184, than happened in that body 
when they wore only 59, 104, U2, 153, 162, or 168. At this 
rate of calculating, the Plebeian wUl be sure of gaining his 
point, and affirms very truly that the oxtinotions by a just 
medium amount to no more than a Peer and a half for every 
year. But I appeal to honest Mr. Wwgate,* who was never 
looked upon as a party-writer, whether my cnlo'iUtion will 
not appear very just, if examined by his golden rule, aud other 
curious operations of arithmotiek, which are to be met with in 
hia works; especially when the Bill, %s it evidently tends to mul- 
tiply extinctions, by preventing the Peerage from running into 
collateral lines, or descending to females, will more than answer 
my computation, if I should have the misfortune to disagree 
with the Plebeian about some very minute fraction of a Lord, 
that might happen in the spaoe of 1 16 years. As for those con- 
tingent vacanoies which may bo made by the edge of the Law, 
our Author regards the uncertainty of them as a very uncom- 
fortable prospect to the candidates for Patrician houours, since 
they may have time enough to try all their patience, if they live 
in hopes of such an expedient for their promotion. The ascer- 
taining of this point is indeed what I am not equal to, and must 
therefore leave it to the masters of political calculation. But 
our Author is afraid, that if such lucky opportunities of extino- 
tion should happen. Lords may still sit with their heads on, uo- 
losB a seasonable increase may be mode to them in such critical 
junctures. This, I must confess, is to me one very great reason 
• The well-knowu Arithmetician. 
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for the alteration proposed j being fully of opluion with the Old 
Whig, as expreBsed in the following words, " la this inconven- 
ience better prevented in a. Honse of Peers on the bottom it now 
stands t Can any who has been a good Minister be seeure, if 
the Crown should add a sufficient number of bis onemiea to 
those who ait in judgment upon him ? Or is a bad Minister in 
any danger, when ho may be sheltered by the addition of a suffi- 
cient number of his friends ? " The Pi-EBErA.N's answer to this 
passage is highly satisfactory : In either of these cases, says he, 
the utmost iniquity must be supposed in the Crown, which I 
must oonfesa I cannot bring myself to do, and therefore my ar- 
gument remains entire. I very muoh approve of the Author's 
dutiful and submissive behaviour to the Crown, which puts one 
in mind of the worthy Alderman, who, upon hearing a Member 
of the Common Council call the Emperor Nero, a Monster of 
Cruelty, told him, he ought not to speak disrespectfully of a 
crowned head. But if the Author will only go such lengths 
with me, as to allow there ever has been a bad Sovereign, or not 
to shock him with such a supposition, that there ever has been a 
wioked Ministry, and that it is not utterly Impossible but there 
may be such in times to come, my argument stands entire. God 
be thanked, we are now blessed with a good King, and with the 
prospect of such for our days, but cannot answer for those who 
are yet unborn, since they will still bfj men, and therefore liable 
to imperfeation. 

The Plbbbiam was hard-set by the answer of the Olu Whio 
to his arguments, That the Limitation of the number of the Lords 
would run the Constitution into an Aristooraey, and has there- 
fore very prudently shuffled the consideration of tliat point under 
another head, where be forgets the Old Whjh's reply to what 
was nrged against his opinion in that case, so that he baa visibly 
given up the point which was moat material in his first Plebeian. 
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Tbe Old Wmo's roni&rk tLerofore still ataods oat againat 
unftnswered, and plaiuly turnH his own 111 conseqaenoe upon him, 
ti; shoving there is a Tisible t«ndcnc7 to an Arietoenurj as tli« 
Constitution oow stands, which would be taken away faj the al- 
teration proposed. But it is ungenerous to insult a baffli^ ad- 
verMuy; I shall therefare prooeed to the next particular in dis- 
pute. 

Tha Orn Wms affirms, that the Power of giving money and 
raising taxes is confined to the body of the Oommons, and that 
all the privileges together of the Lords are not equal to th&t One 
of commanding the Purso of the community. The Plebeum 
allows the couseijuenoe, but cavils at the position, which is a re- 
ceived maxim among the Commons of Eugland, the Doctrine of 
tjie House of Goiumoas iu particular, aud establiahed by the 
practice of every Parliament in the memory of roan. Let na 
now sea what tbe Plebeian affirms in contradiction to it, and by 
the way observe wbotbor bo personates his part well, and speaks 
the language of one who writes himself a Member of the House 
of Commons. The Aotbor asserts. That whether a Money-bill 
mELy not originally take its rise in the House of Lords, is a point 
never yet clearly given up by their Lordships, if he ia not very 
much misinformed. This point, if I am not very much misin- 
formed, was never claimed by the House of Lords, and has not 
a single precedent in the practice of that body in the Legisla- 
ture. He afterwards asserts that the Commons have no more 
power over their fellow subjects estates than the Lords. Is not 
the power of granting a supply, fixing the quantum of that sup- 
ply, appropriating every part of it to particular uses, and settling 
tbe Ways aud Means for raising it ; is not this power over their 
fellow-subjects estates much greater than that of the Lords, who 
can neither add to, diminish, nor alter any one of these partieu- 
lars f And if tbe power of the Commons extends itself to all 
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these points, how can the Author further affirm, that nil which ia 
peculiar to the CommonH in this matter is, that tliej have hith- 
erto heen allowed to chase what tas thej judged easieet for the 
people I But what shadow of reason is there for him to proceed 
in aasertieg, that every day's esperieifce shews us, tbat if the 
Lords differ in opinion from the Commons, their Power is at an 
end j since, on the oontrarj, experience shews us, that whenever 
the Lords have pretended to such a power, they have always 
been over-ruled by the Commons I Our Author tells us, the 
oonourrence of the Lords is as necessary to a Money-bill as to 
any other Bill. That is not denied ; but he must allow that the 
Lords concurrence to a Money-bill is not of the same nature 
with their concurrence to any other Bill, which they may un- 
doubtedly change, amend, and return, upon the hands of the 
House of Commons, for their concurrence in snch amendments 
as the Lords shall think proper. Besides, to shew the Plebeian 
how much the purse of the community is at the command of the 
Commons, let him consider the case of a vote of credit, which 
is transacted wholly between the Sovereign and the Lower House 
To this we may add, that the Sovereign himself, in his Speeches 
to Parliament, applies tbat part which relates to money to the 
House of Commons, distinct from that of the Lords ; by which 
method it is plain the Crown supposes those privileges are vested 
in the House of Commons, to which every Member of that House 
has always pretended, except the present Author, 

The Plebeian in the next paragraph makes use of a very 
sure and wise method of confounding his antagonist, by putting 
his own sense upon a passage in that Author's pamphlet. The 
Old Whib represents how dangerous it would be to our consti- 
tution, if the Crown, which is already possessed of a certain 
iueans to op:-r-rule one branch of the Legislature, should ever be 
Kbio to inf aenoe the £leetions of a House of Commons, so as to 
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gain one to lU meuurea ; tn which ca«e, if liberty was endan* 
gerod in (he Lower Uouse, it could not make a Bland i 
other. The Plebeian perverts this meauing after the following 
manner ; Tbifi Author, sajs he, assures us, that the Crown has 
Power enough to gain a Flouse of Commons of what ooniplexioD 
it pleases ; and, after pnzsling himaolf in his own Toluutary blun- 
der, is dispieaaed with the Old Wnia for not proposing to cure an 
which he never affirmed to be in the Uouee if 
well as that which he proTes to be in the House of 
Lords; 80 that he would have had him quit the subject which 
ho had undertaken, Ui speak of one which he had nothing to do 
ivith. But supposing the Plebeian had rightlj stated the sense 
of the Author, the inconvenience in the House of Lords is that 
which is woven into its very Constitution, and therefore at all 
times exposes na to its ill consequences ; whereas what the Ple- 
beian suggests with regard to the House of Commons is only ex 
trtnsic, and accidental to that body, if it ever happens in it. 

It is not probahlc that this dispute between the Plebeian 
and the Old Whig will last many weeks ; but, if there was time 
to diseoss the whole point, I think it may be shown to a demon- 
stration, that the check of the Crown upon the House of Com- 
niona, which is the Power of Dissolution, is, by infinite degrees, 
a weaker check than that it has in the present Ooustitutiou upon 
the House of Lords, which is the power of adding to it what 
number, at what time, and for what purpose it pleases : nay, that 
the power of Dissolution is also in its nature a check upon the 
House of Lords, as it dissolves them in a Legislative capacity, 
and may break the most dangerous cabals against the Crown, 
which are such as may he formed between the leaders of the Two 
Houses. These two points, if drawn out into such considerations 
as naturally rise from them, would fnlly establish the necessity 
of three branches in a perfect Legislature, and demonstrate that 
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tbej sliould be bo far ecparate and diBtinot from each other, u 
ie essential to Legialstive Bodies : Or, as tLo Otc Whio has be- 
fore esplaiocd it, " If ooe part of the Legislature may any ways 
be invested with a power to force either of the other Two to 
concur with it, the Legislative Power is in reality, whatever it 
may pretend to, divided into no more than two branches." 

I Lave hitherto followed the Plebeiam in hia own method, by 
examining, First, his replies to the objections made by the Old 
Wma ; and come now to his Second general head, wherein he 
formally proposes to consider tho argument as the Old Whig 
Btates it himself .And here I was not a little surprised to find, 
that, instead of answering the several distinct arguments urged 
by that Author in defence of the bill, as drawn from the nature 
of Government in general, from the British Constitution, from 
its effects on tho Crown, on the House of Commons, on the whole 
body of the English CommoDalty, and from the ill consequenoea 
it would remedy in the present Constitution; tho pLEnBiAN con- 
tents himself with attacking but one single argument of his An- 
tagonist. Till the Plebeian shall have answered those other 
points, I shall take it for granted that ho gives them up. Not 
to multiply words, I believe every Reader will allow me that nn 
Author is not to bo much regarded, who writes professedly in 
answer to a discourse which proceeds on many argnments, when 
he singles out that argument only which ho thinks is the weakest ; 
especially when he fails in his answer even to that single argu- 
ment. A famous French Author compares the imaginary tri- . 
umphs of such a kind of disputant, whom he was then dealing 
with, to those of CLAiioius, which, instead of being represented 
b; the strong towns he had taken, and the armies he had defeato<I, 
were testified to the people of Rome, by a present of ooctla shellB 
that he had gathered up on the ,iea-Bhore. 

But to come to the matter before us. The Old Whig, sftor 
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Lattng (^ouitiJervd it in savcral views, examines it with regard tu 
the vholo bulk of the British Commona. Under this Lead he 
hna the fullowlDg words : " Bat the great poiot, and which ought 
tu carry tho chief wuight tvith us in this c&se, is, that the altera- 
tioua now proposed will give such a mightj power to the bulk of 
the Knglish Commoos, as can be never counterbalanced by the 
body of the Nobility." Now, what the Old Whig here calls 
the Qreat Point with regard to the Commonalty of England, the 
Pleueian insiDuatoB he calls the Great Point with regard to the 
whole controversy, and descants upon it accordingly. Whereas 
it is evident the Author insists upon many points as great as this 
in other views of the question. Ihe Old Whiq uffirms, that the 
Commonalty hu infinitely more wealth than the Nobility, which 
was tho proper oonsideration of this place. The Plebei&n re- 
turns for answer, that the Commonalty is indeed much richer 
than the Nobility, but that the House of Commons is not so 
rich ; which was not the proper cousideration of this place. It 
is impossible for a disputant to lose the cause, who is a master 
of such distiuctions. I remember I was once present at an 
University Disputation, which was managed on the one side by 
a notable Peripatetick. Tho question which he defended in the 
negative was, Whether comets arc above the moon ? The Soph- 
ister, being pressed very hard by the force of demonstration, very 
gravely estricated himself out of it by the following distinction. 
Comets, said he, are two-fulil, Supra-lunar and Sab-lunar. That 
Supra-lunur Comets are above the Moon I do allow ; but that 
Sub-lunar Comets are above the Moon I utterly deny. And it 
is of this latter kind of Comets that the Question is to be under- 

The fallacy of the Plebeian's answer being thus far discover- 
ed, all that he further adds in his own way of arguing will be 
euil' 30ufuted by unraveling the matter which he has very arti- 
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fioiallj perplexed. The Old Whig auppnaes that t very Lord 
in the Legialature, taken one with another, may he worth SOOOi'. 
% year, in which, for argument's sake, every one knows his con- 
iessinn has been vastly too liberal. The Plebeian values every 
Memher of the House of Commons at 800/. per annum one with 
another, in which it ia plain he has been esceeding scanty. Nay, 
many are of opinion, tliat upon casting up the whole sum of prb- 
perty that now resides in the House of Lords, it would not ex- 
ceed that which is in the House of Commons. If this particular 
approaches to the truth, all arguments of a superior Power arising 
from its greater property fall to the ground of themselves, as be- 
ing raised on a false foundation. To which I must further add, 
that if this increasing Power still continues in the Crown, the 
Property of the House of Peers will indisputably surmount that 
of the House of Commons ; and that, on the contrary, if the Bill 
passes, it TJaibly tends to prevent the impoverishment of tho 
House of Commons in point of property, and to fill it with max 
of such estates as in a few years will be more than a counter 
balance to the House of Lords, even under this view. 

But, further to shew the weakness of the Plebeian's reason 
iugs upon this head, I will allow that the House of Lords enjoy 
at present, and may still continue to enjoy, a greater share of 
property than the House of Commons. But notwithstanding 
tliis concession, to which the nature of the thing does not oblige 
me, it is still evident that the immense property which subsists 
in the bulk of the English ComraoDS will render their Repre- 
sentatives more powerful than the Body of the Lords. This will 
plainly appear from considering the very nature of Hepreaenta- 
tives ; from those junctures which can possibly give them an oc- 
casion of exerting their Power ; and from matter of fact. 

It is implied in the vory nature of Representatives, that they 
are backed with the Power of those whom they represent , u 
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tbe licmaDdfl of a PloDipotentiarj, let Lis [eraoDa woaltb m 
pawoT bo M little u jom please, bavo tlie same weight with thum 
■s if thuy were ma<le b; the Person of his priocipaL I will beg 
lunvu to burrow from the Pi.ebbuiii ui ozftmple of tbe Bank of 
RDglutid, wliiob, M tie makes use of it, has do manner of analogy 
with tlie subjoot of tbe dispute. Is not the whole flock of that 
numerous Community under the guidance of a few Directors 7 
And will any one say, that thi'se Dlreutors have no other inSa- 
encG on the publiok, than wbat arises to ihcm from the share 
wbiob they personally enjoy in that stock f The Author urges 
that the Peers are principals, which in reality is tbe reason why 
their Power is not to be apprehended in opposition to that of the 
Commons : whereas, were they only Representatives of a Body 
immensely rich and numerous, they would, beside their own per- 
sonal Property, have such a support as would moke them truly 
formidable. The whole Commons of England are the Principals 
on one side, as the Lords are the Principals on the other ; and 
which of these Principals are armed with most Power and 
Property 1 

To consider tn the next place those junotnres that can pos- 
sibly give them an occasioQ of exerting their power. It is on 
both sides supposed to he in such cases as will affect (he rights 
of the English Commonalty, in which case every Commoner of 
England is as much concerned as any of their Representative a. 
Thus if four Loudon Citizens, to make tbe case exactly parallel, 
were deputed to maintain the rights of their Principals, as Citi- 
lens, who can imagine that they would not be supported by th» 
whole Power and Property of the City, and not be too hard for 
any two or three groat men, who had ten times their personal 
estates? Now as the Plebeian's supposition reduces things to 
tbe last extremity, it can only take place in a rupture, which is 
flever likely to happen. And in that case, as these twJ gieat 
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bo<lieB mnBt act separately, there Is no room for aonsideriGg how 
far the Coacnrrence of the Hoaee of Lords is necessary in a 
lIoDOy-liill, which entirely takes away the Author's reasoning ia 
page 321. 

But mattora of fact are the beat arguments, ^e both agree 
that Power arises out of Property ; and tho Author himself has 
given an instance of the Power of the House of Commons in 
having been ahle to effect the ruin of the Monarchy and Peerage. 
WhoDce had the Commons this Power, hut from being supported 
by their Principals? 

The Plebeian thinks he strengthens his point, by adding 
that the Lords are a fixed Body. To this I might reply, that 
the Principals of the House of Commons are as fixed a Body as 
the Lords ; and therefore, however their Bepresen Natives may 
vary, they will continue intent, from age to age, to assert and 
vindicate their peculiar rights and privileges, unless we can be- 
lieve that any body of men will act against those two strong 
motives of self-interest and self-preservation. I might further 
venture to say, that men of the greatest wealth and weight in the 
House of Commons are almost as sure of a seat there, as if it 
came to them by iuheritance. But supposing the House of 
Lords never so much fised, and so manageable by two or throe 
great men (for which very reason additions are very often made 
to them, which the alteration would prevent), we have seen that 
their United Power, if their number is limited, can never be a 
match for that of tho House of Commons, supposing still such a 
rupture as the Plebeian all along images, ia which each body 
is to act separately for itself 

The Author, in the remaining part of his pamphlet, appears 
like every Writer that is driven out of all his holds. He endea- 
vours to set the Crown, and the whole body of Peers, upon his 
adversary) accuses Mm in effect of Scancfa/um Magnatum; nay, 
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and gives ver; \iTOtA intiin&tiaTiB that he ougbt to be indicted 
for Higb-Treason. 

I sboald not b&ve giren mjself, oi the publick, tH tbis troa- 
ble, had I Dot been so peremptorily called to it by the last Fi.e- 
BCUN. I do 'kMUto him, in; silence hitherto was not the effect 
of old age, as it has made me slow, but to tell him the tmth, as 
it has made ue a little testy, aud conseijaently impatient of con- 
tradiction, when I God mjeclf in the right. I muat own, how- 
CTcr, that the writer of the Plebeian hoe made the most of a 
weak uause, and do believe that a good one would efaine in his 
bauds ; fur whlub reason I shall advise him, as a friend, if he 
goes on in bis new vocation,' to take cure that be be as happy in 
the ohoioe of his auhjeot, as he is in the talents of a Pamphleteer 

•," The Author of o PrunphUt, inlituled. "3ii QuMlions, stated and 
■nswored. upon which the vhole force of the Argumeats for and against 
the Peerage Bill dapenda, printed for J, Roberts, 1719, 8ro., seta out thue; 
"It IB my opinion that miieli darkneu and perplciitj have bceo iutri>- 
diieed into the qneation now in agitation, by words and things, very 
foreign to a matter wliith tnucheB only the peculiar conatitulion or Gov- 
ernmunt, in which wo of this nation are concerned. If we strip the de- 
bate of Buch words aa Patbioian and PLEBtaAN, which do not at all answer 
to LoRDB and CouuoNB joined with a Koto in all Acta of LegieUtioo : If 
we leave off talking of tha nature of AaiaTooRACue and Dimocracus, which 
Duly umuae and distract the mind of the enquirer; If we take out of ihe 
question all allosions to the Epnoar of tlie Laeeilmiiimiani, ae distant la 
tlieir condition from the state of our Pekbs, as in the aitnatiou of their 
ciiuiitry ; all stories of the Nobles of Daunark, or of the Power of onr 
IJAHOSB in limes of old, which has no relation lo the Power of the Pexas 
of Great Britain, in the condition in whioh this Bill leaves them, sai^ 
Toiiuded with a World of rich and free Commoners; I eay, if Iheee and 
tlie like words and things be quite removed, and the consideralion of Mea 
confined to a few points which ought, aod which must, determine the 
eouily or iniquity, the wisdom or weakness, of the scheme now before 
the Parliament, wa might hope that Qentlemen might, on both sides, be 
more dear, and leea perpleied, ia their sentiments than they yet seem 
to be." 

Thiii certainly look* as if Ajdi^n hod recognized his opponBnL---0 




Thi Plkbkiak ling been obliged to object to Oia Ou> Waio, one 
Infirmiliei of A^f, TJc Sloumtit ; and be must Dov take Qotice of another, 
though he doe» it with great reluotance, that ia, want of Memory; for lb* 
old OtHlleman Beems to liava forgot, that at hia first appenraaoe be pro- 
miacd the public a particular Treatia« on the Bubjeot of the Peerage, aa it 
relates to ScoUamt, p. 304 

There is at present Tery little probability that ha irill be so good aa 
his word, nud therefore 1 shall not delay any longer publishing something 
that is some to my hands on that head, whioh in my opjoion may bo of 
use ID this controversy. Indeed, I am inforoiod, that it has already boca 
produced in a weekly pamphlet, which very few people, I fear, nror read, 
called TAii Bonttt Gmtlanan; and thereforo I hope at leaet to be excused 
in making it more public, and in using this worthy person as an ally ia 
tbia quarrel, since I have so strong a eonfederscy against me. What I am 
speaking o^ is a ZelCtr /roni a Nobleman of Scotland to a Qenllnnaa of 
England. When I mention a Scotiah Nobleman, I would not have it nn- 
ierstuod to be one of the Eletl. but one of the Oatcaali; and as the caaa 
of tboee aDfortnnate persons will be, if possible, mure abject aui! deplora- 
ble than that of the Commons of England, it is not strange that the Pu 
BIUM should endeavour to do them what service he can. 
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eaiily eicnie the Iroubie of this letter. Nothing u eo talkstiTe a» miiifor- 
tune: But the; earely niHy be allowed to apeak for tbemftslvea, who, aa 
Ihe; find to their great lurpriie, have none to ipeak for them. 

" 1 waa bore a Pee^ of Scoliand, fonuerlj a cbaracUr of eome import- 
ance, but at i^reaaol (I am afraid) degeaeraliog lata ao little lignificaticy, 
that [lerliapa tbia is tlie loat time there will be any repatatioa to me in 
owning it. 

"Every one that u acquainted vith our history tees very well how 
much we gained, and what we loit, hj the Union. We lost our Se- 
Date and our Senatore ; we loel the service of maay of onr great men, and 
tliey teem to have lost I ItDow oot what. But jet it might be re- 
membered by jour free and generous nation, that when we resigned oui 
aelves to that Union, we intended at least to hare retaioed the righta of 
men and subjects, without the least suspiciun of an; enaroaDbmeuta upon 
us, which jou hare ever bo bravely rejected from yoursalvea. And even 
at this Union, there were some artieles agreed to, which seem to make for 
our ooudtry, and which it would bo very proper for the party in the pre- 
sent design to consult ; and if after that they can deliberately give ns up, 
they merit all the reproaehea that the injuries of s betrayed ruined people 
can extort from tlieni. Wo justly call ourselves a rained people : for if sL 
present we are any thing short of it, what may we not expect from those, 
if any auoh there are, who sliall dare to assume a Power which we never 
gave them ; and that not to be used for our advantage, but to the injury 
of the nation they reprcaent, and the Peen^e of which they are portl II 
is certain, a principle that can at any time prevaU above the Love of one's 
country, may engage tbcm at some time or other in any dasigna, to tha 

"Next to the pleasure that flows from the conscious innoceni^e of an 
honest heart and a good meaning, the art of disguising and palliating a 
bad one gives the greatest, tboKgh the falsest satisfaction. Thus I have 
heard it has been alledged by some who have been too advantageously 
engaged on one side of the question, that there is b very ingenioas distinO' 
tion (o be made between absolutely violating such and such articles, snd 
a commcidious deviation from them, for certain reasons; though a jilnin 
man would not immediately find out the real dilferenee. 

"I bare read in very old books, that Justice was once the end of 
Power, and that the Great were suab as were meritorious and usefuL 
But if this Bill should pass, it would seem that those errors are to be ex- 
ploded by this Bill ; and yet many of the most ancient families among Da 
believe, that they and their descendaats are thereby to be made unliappy 
■nd uneasy to themselves, and useless to Ibeir countiy. They think the 
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UtU Iff a Loi'd u the most insignificant part of liis clmracter ; but when it 
is wopQ to adorn lie merit and neryicea nf a troly great Man, it espcuel 
Virtne in the most amiable liglit to uui»erBnl eiiiolation. — How irksome 
will it be to manj a great spirit to bo tliought a mere Lord, to reflect on 
tlie wortli of hu great ancestors, and to inherit only their title ; to have 
ever; talent of being useful, but the Power j to hear hia fathers called 
good, and great, and wise, and himself hia Lordshipl — May we not expect 
that if great meu should find themselves thus managed out af theij' birth' 
rights, they will not easily resign t'lemselves to a life of indolence and au < 
pioeneaa, but still hope that some oc«asion or other may court them to ae- 
tion eleewherel God forbid it should be against that country which shall 
have so injuriously rendered them supernumerary to its happinesi!, and 
vhich would then perhaps too late find them fatal to it. 

"Id sQch case they will, no doubt, protend in their justification, that 
I^ haviag been thus divested of their birth-right, in representing them- 
■eheB, orthe right at leaet of electing their Repreeeutativea, that tbej ap- 
prehended thej were implicitly disclaimed by the Qovemment, and re- 
dnced to the condition of outlawg, aud thereby discharged from the obli- 
gationa and laws of society. 

" But as the injuries, which we fear may be done na by this Bill, do 
not BO nearly afreet yon, I might give several reaeoiis, why as Englishmen 
yon should rejeet it ; and shew you, that at the same time that it will be 
the greatest disconrogement to the merit of the Commonalty, it may end 
Id equal diehocour to the Peerage. 

"Aa to the Commonalty, it is apparent that almost evei'y great Genius 
has for a long lime been produced among them, and all the posts of service 
have been filled by sueh who were bom Commoners, while the offices of 
mere favour and show have been supplied from elsewhere. The resaon 0/ 
this is evident A Commonei' Gnda a. great deal of merit necessary to bis 
character, as an Sgvivalfnt for the want of Quality ; while the young 
Lord, infinitely satisfied with the adulations of hia creatures and depes 
daatsi with ease believes what is their interest to tell him, and so aims no 
higher. But, ahonld this Bill pass, a Comoioner will have as tittle incite- 
ment to great actions as a Peer, aod be oa fur betuw the poesibility of ris- 
ing, as a Lord is often above it 

" As to tlio Peerage, it we look into their aesembly, and compare ths 
many that sit thei'e by right of descent, witli the eharactera of those who 
were first created to those honoura, and consider the modei-n education by 
which they are usnnlly formed to their future greatness, how much loose- 
ness, flattery, and false politeness they affect from their first entrance into 
lite ; we shall be able to form some notion of what sort of Geniuses that 
assembly will be composed twenty years hence, in case this Bill ahonld 
pass, which is ever to be our supreme court of Judicature, but will be iU' 
capable of recmving ioto it even the moat conspicnoua merit of tb* age : I 
VOL. in.— 15» 
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Gwcj it will yorj lilllo rcMnible the bodj a anainit Barons of tbu Kinf 
dom. trbiwo totloiu luppl; tavtk an iUaatrioat port of mir hutorf . On tha 
eoiitrary. we may «ipret, that aa they have befuK boea Tot«d ««tta% 
tlicy will ba iu dimmer of Mag really w ; bdJ if that is ever the cooe, 
Diougb DOW nud tbrn a family bIiouIH be ritiiii^l, uud thereby an obslAcIa 
to vii'tnou* HctiooB b« retnoieJ, it will be in vnio to endeapour to reCrieTa 
their Uonour. by tbinkiag to lapply the rxtinction with a duii of worth 
and merit, wlio will uat be over fiiod^f making one in «o indilTereDt an 
DHeiDtily. So that thia proJMl, which pretend* to do to niueh for the 
honour of the House, may prove ■■ injarioua to it, u to ercrj one that it 
excluded from it. 

" A Comnioncr should not too carrleasly reply to lliig objeotJon, Tliat ' 
the more iasignificant that House appears, the greater weight is in the 
Reprasentattvei of the people ; for the Oomraons are the gnordiana of the 
Constitution in general, aa well as the private rights of their Electors in 
particular: beaidaa, it does not aeeni npon juat reflection so expedient 
that that Court, which is the damiir re*orl of Justice^ ihould ever be filled 
with meb Jadgei a* they might dospair or diadoin to apply to fer retieC 

But, in fine, if public justiee is ai obligatory OS private; if what is as 
injarioDS to onr Country may be as fi>ta] to yours ; if such a Bill would 
be the greatest provocation to disaffeetion and aneosineas to a powerful 
biHly among na, and the greatest diacouragenicnt to merit both to yoD auC 
as; U it would prove prejadicial to the repntation of the Peerage, though 
not to their power, which ii worst of all, for at the same tinje it would lay 
tha foundation of a most wretched Aristocracy; if the notions of Faith 
and Honour are Dot obliterated ; if the most solemn engagements are any 
more than words; if we ought not to violate the Rights of N^atlous for 
mere privste-convenienoe; this Bill will be rejected with Ihe delestation 
with which all trae Britons will treat every incroachment on the rights of 
mankind, or their fellow-subjects. I am. Sir, Ac." 

I cannot but think that what this Noble Briton hss here said on tlie 
proposal for turning sixteen Scottish elective Peers into twenty-five here- 
ditary ones, to the exclusion of all the rest of their principals, must make 
great impression upon every one that thoroughly conaiders it I have not 
yet troabled the publick, throughout the whole course of this affair, with 
my Uioughts on this point. For my paii, 1 am so for from being of opin- 
ion that thia precariota litimlion of the Scotch Peers is an Ei'ii in the Body 
of the Douse of Lords ttuit wants to be remedied, that it seems to me to 
he a. t try foriuiiale circatmlimci, and ihs heit rrnudy that can bt providfd 
for the M lliat both the Lordi and Cammont complaii. of. Indeed, if the 
Lords can be satisfied with nothing less than being made abtolvtely Inde- 
pendenl, vhich, as it haa been plainly shewn, is entiiely destroying the 
Constitution 1 1 must confess this will not answer their purpose: but If it 
he reasonable they should be under some inflnenee of the Crown, a£ th> 
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iither brtLoh of the Legislature is, and, however, Aaj be desirous tliat 
their dignity be not deboBeii, nor their weight diminUhed bj the frequent 
nddiliuiia uf Peers, whiirh the necessities of alTiiirs may require to he made 
to tlieir Body; is it not in thia case a d''9irabU circmiittance, that tliu 
Crowu can ehaoge once in three or fom-, or a few years more at farthL-sl, 
BO many of their Membora, as may answer the intentions of the Qovem- 
meiil, aud not add to their anrnberl And in like manner, if the Commons 
are appreheasira that the frequent draughts out of their Body, to niahe 
Bu OTur~balaace in the Ilouse of Peers, are detrimental to their power, in 
point of property, by taking su muny coniiderable estates from them ; are 
they to bo instrumental In ohsngiiig that precarious situation of su many 
Members of the Upper House, as leaves it in the power of the arown tu 
make such alterations in that House, from time to time, as the Crown may 
think expedient witliout taking one Member from the Commons I 

Besides, there is a reason of anutlier nature why the Commons, in tny 
fudgment, ought to rest very well Batislii>d that the Crown has this Power 
over so many Members of tlie other House; boeause it is junt the sntne 
kind of Power as the Crown has over tile Commons themselves. And in 
some circmnstances this mny prove even such a check upon the Crown as 
the CommoDB may reap advontage from, and prevent the putting sueh 
sadden perioils to their Being, as have been known formerly. Nay, I yny 
much BUepect, that if the proposed alteration should be made, the effect ol 
it would he very soon felt ; and if so, 1 beg Gentlemen woald consider 
with themselves, what reception they may in all probability meet with 
from the general Body of the Commons of England, immediately after 
their having *given snch Power to the House of Peers, as no one ever ven- 
tured to mention lo their ancestors. How this matter is anderstood in the 
country, we hear from all parts already ; and this is indeed an Advantage 
from the lale Jicceu on the side of those who are apainrt the BilL 

But tu return from this di(;rcesiou. How little soever what has been 
said may relish with some of those of another body. I am speaking here 
Bj a Commonsr of England ; aa one that has no ambitdons desire of bcinr/ 
a Lord, but very great apprehensions of being a VaisaC. As the House of 
Lords now standi there are several members of it in tlie same cireum- 
Btances with myself; what reason have I to cooseot Ui any thing that shall 
pnt any of them bto a more independent state than 1 found them) Is 
there any one uf their Lordships that woald not tangh at a proposal foi 
making any numbers of the Commons heredilary, who are now all eleetiiir, 
though it might be done with the some justice as to their principals! 
Their Lordships would all say, That it the Conttilulioit of Iht Batue oj 
Commons, and thirt ae mill leave iL And has not this been the Constitu- 
tion of the House of Lords ever since the British nation wsB united t 

It is allowed that, according to the treaties between the two kingdoms, 
ionflrmed by the most solemr Aets of Parliament, this is tiue. But then 
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Uy tligj, other thing* were promltei], wiUiont vliluh tboy voald ii«T«r 
b>TB conaenlcd to the Uuion. For toy imrt, I li>Te as bad an op.nf 
arnJ trdiJitufi in Folitickt, at in Jtiligion; and therefare nuUiiug of this 
kind saa weigh at all with me. Bat enppoaing that t)iere 
Tenience, in the preunt litaatioD or the Peerage, to the HoDee uF l^rda, 
thai difficultiei maj happen in relation to the *ealfi of some Noblcn 
amODgel them ; an: not those difficultiee arisBa entirelj from themselTesf 
Andia it nor, ao odd complimODt to Ihe Commooi, that if the l-otiafecl » 
tlmm in their fwt, l/ug tho^d dttirt iKt Cammoiu lo take it <mt, to put U 
tKto their Dvn/ Surelj Ihej will never be brougljt to do thU; mach leu 
to endanger their utter ruin, for the convenienee of snotlier bodjr of m 

WhilBt I am writing this, the Out Wuio, Kumbcr II. ii come to ray 
bands. I reoll; Ihungbt he had been departed; and wlietber it be hlmw^^ 
or hU Ohoil that wiilki, I am not thurougblj satiaSed. 

Tlie first Old Wiiiq. 1 must coufeBH, had Btnted bis ai^ument, and 11 
going on very regularly, if he had not been disturbed in his progress; 
but tbi« ircond is as inconsiatent as poasible. In the first paragraph of tha 
pBrformanec before me, he treats the Plebkian as a Gmi s(rfle(- writer- 
but in tlie lost, and several other paragrapbe, as a very able threud felhtu 

Aa to his remarks on the Pliddan, Numb. II. he owns himself, " That 
he was very unwilling to have been concemod any farther in the diaputi^ 
■ud nothing emJd havi engiujed hint to ham given kimtelf or the pulilick anf 
vwre trauble, had he not been so peremptorily called to it by the laat 

But as to what that Plibbian calls upon liim for, which wsg to maka 
good what be hud iisserted in relation lo hii Majtety't Gonteaion, be doe* 
Dot say one word about it. Indeed in his JfeUohs hinlfl at it, and aFeUou 
Xaiourer of this Author hss spoken out sometliing more plainly o: 
sabjcci Dpon the whole, it is very eitraordinsry. Here is at present th« 
greatest favour or bonnty, coll it wbiub you will, offered to the Common^ 
that ever va» known, and the like it is probable will never be made (o 
them again ; and yet I do not know how it happens, they are bo blind, or 
so perverse, that they will not see what is 10 prodigiintiily for their ffoad { 
nay, one can hardly tell how to get tliem into it iy osyinBan* uhatevtr. Th« 
pATBirijin says, "It is an affront of the highest nature lo tho Crown, i 
a petty kind of rebellion to refuse this offer." And the Old Wmo sei 
to be of opinion, that they doservB (0 have their eari boxrdfar it. As to 
Ihe rest of his Motto, Nil vllra qwcro I'Ubeiut." But whether this project 
wag chiefly intended for the benefit of the Commons, I leave every ou« 
to Judge from both these Authors, one of which plainly discovers, "TTiat 
he has a prodigiora ooujern for innoecnt Ministers, and trembles for what 
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may hiippen to lhenif™m Kings who are yet uaburii." Bat the raTaiciAH 
has two pBragrapliB, wbicli I shall transcrilie without any Commontsry. 
"The geaeinl clamour, Ac. at if tUo design of limiLing the Number ol 
Pesre, BJid reatraining the Prerogative cf tlie Crown, was at first projected 
with a riew of iniultiug the Prince of Wales, who by IhiapnmaeJing will 
be debarred the libartj of creating Peers as bia predeceuors hare don^ it 
«o low a reflsetioa ou the present Ministry, that I tliould not bave legorded 
it^ but that I find it s. popular one, 

"la shorty we never huow into whose hands the reins of Government 
may devolve. It therefore behoves us to seuiire our pnvilej^cs, that we 
may not fall the vii^Cima of any aspiring Prinue'a euniged diapositious." 

But to return to the Oi-n Wnio. I confess, 1 am uncnpabte to answer 
Wbat ha calls his Remarks, or his Objections. When I talked to him issl, 
it was, as to the Commons, apon a fuot as he had stated it himself; That 
the Crown eould have a House of Commons of what compleiion it pleased ; 
which are his own words. As to iha Lords, That they had a very eon. 
sidenible property of one milliuu a hundred and acventy-five thousnnd 
pounda ptr onnuui .- But now he says all that was uuly a Jat, And as 
to the Commons, the Crown hiis uu power at all over Cham; and as fur 
the Lords, he pleads poverty in their hehalf. And he tiehaves in the same 
evasive ooutradietory manner, on every other point in diaput* between 
ns. But what is worst of all, he very froqnently, for want of any the 
least shadow of an argument, has recourse to telling old iloriei, bh if tliey 
were things that hnppoueJ but yt^aterdny ; which, I eonfes>i, is another of 
the defecit of age. And if he will not continue to be telly, I shall admonish 
bim, that ha has every where projed hiraaelf Old but no where a Wnio. 
As to what be seems to insinuate iu relation to what is said in the secoud 
Plsbeiah concerning the Ephori, the Plebkiam can maintaio it by the best 
authority. Cragt is the man 1 have all along depended upon on this head, 
and he says, they lei the moit abandoned Uieioluie livei; and certainly he 
ought to know. His words are theae, Qaanmia ipti Ephori vitereni irtdul 
genCiuf el diiaolaliia; p. 78. 

The rest o( this paragraph is very mean; and tliia Author's mensces 
it thia place aje as vain, as his compassion in another part of his pamphlet 

1 shall take notice but of one thing more in this pamphlet, which ii 
the last paragraph, iu these words : 

■■I must own, however, thnt the Writer of the Plebeia.-j has made [lie 
beet of a weak cause ; and do believe, that a good one would shine in his 
bands ; for which reaaon I shall advise him as a, friend, if he goea ou in 
bis new vocation, to take care that he be as happy id the choice of his 
■nbjecl; as he is in the talei.(8 of a Pamphleteer." 

AiUioTi in the«e cases are named upon napicion; and if it is right aa 
to tbs Old Whiq. I leave the world to judge of thit cautt b; Bomparisos 
30 
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I of tlii* ptr/ormiina to liM otkfT Writingf. And t shall My do mors of 

I itlul it writ m nppnrl oj Va—alagf, but end ihia paper, bj firing etery 

L free br«ul viUi Uutt ouble exIiortalJan of the Trk^jediui : 
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BmaBtxr, O mj Fitead*. t)w Iah^ Um EI^Ii^ 
Th. (•iKMDi rin of PawM, (li>llT«-a down 
From A»i la Age bf joar rcsawn'il Pd»-IUIhi^ 
(Bo d«rir buDgfat. Ihi pd» of •<• mDcli Blood.) 

But tftraiij innamLt II to jour CbUilmL— He Aiidimb<i CWa. 



POSTSCEIPT. 

I im pardon for pt'm^ my Reader th» irregnUr troalile, having 
omitlod aoiDetbing of conaequence id this affair. It ie eaid, that bj tha 
Bill, which perbape may bo prupoaed to the Commoos,* his Uaj^atj is Ui 

have the naming of the twenty-five bereditarj Saottish Feera; that they 
are ail to be named befuns the next eeuion \ Bat that if it should happen 
that any of the present sixteen should not be of the number of those named 
by iiii Majesty, in auuli caae the present temporary Peers are to remain 
Lords of Parliament so long as this rarliBuient lubsists, and their heredi- 
tary successors are during that term to be wiUihetd from what, it is proba- 
ble, Iliey mny be more thau a little deurous of vu. a nat in the House of 
Pent. If Uiis is to be tlie enae, I beg leave to iik these two i]ucetiiraa : 
The first is, Whether any of tliose Lords, who at present are of the IToueu 
of Peers, will continue to bo very eaty compimy, when Hiey shall find 
themsulvcfl excluded iit the end of this Parliamentt For Ihat aunio of 
them are to 1>e excluded seems to be indisputable, if what is mentioned 
above ia a right state of the case ; for otherwise the sixteen might have 
been all declared hereditary, and his Uajeaty only left to add aine to the 
Scots, aa he is six lo the English. 

The next qieelion 1 would ask, ia, Whether it is not very natural to 
think, that tho^ Scottish Peers who are lo be the betoditary succe^Bora of 



Preuok Bill vbs renortDd Id the [louss oT LoriB, and ordered fbr n tliird roidlw un the 
14ili; bill *boii tliftt day snivpd, a DobrBLord Id a verjhtrii etAtlon obHTveii, "That the 
Bill bsd ni»d«apiiiitniili«.iii!Bed"lnuiBij«pprth8ii«lqTi9; snfl sin™ Um ijonlgll ciT itbadbesn 
loinlKHimHimlri and so mlsun^sreuxKl, that II «8S Hlie In niMl wllb grtst ofipinlllDii In Ihe 
olhfr IloMS, bo thought It ailrlwablo lo Jol Ibat rnalliT Us tiUH, UN a moro pnror unportD- 
nlly:" Anil thersapia the third nwilianor the ssld BIU Hjapat i^ff to tliitdnf IbrtnlgbL 

hiK, when Simui agiilD flenred awsy on the iobjoct u niay be Hen in page 8^1 ncd mm. 
Bavenl sb» of The pomphlela rolatln? to that atnlr, prtntfa daring the prBoedJag BospJon, 
Wiire rehired, and new ones printed ; smtow those were, 

1 " An SDonmit of the Oondnot of the MlalifT with retsUon la the Feeroce BIIU Id ■ 
Itaa to a Filend In the OosDaT." 

i. "• CunthienitloDa on tbo Peerage Bin, addreaaed tu the Wblga, by s Member of the 



The OonetltDtloD okptalned; iDrelaQoD to tholnilependepojof the Honao of Lords 
aeoiu fts- alrongthaning ttiat Branch of the LogtnliiCDre miM liable lo Abuse; andaa 
to all the OttleotloM muds to the new-re vlvedPMnee BUL" 
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the present elective ones, will not be very pressing to be put in possession f 
Should both these points be allowed, as I believe they must^ and likewise 
that the patrons of this project do not wish for any thing so much as to be 
in the full enjoyment of this salutary scheme, then I will venture to affirm, 
that there is no one expedient to gratify the ardent desires of those gentle- 
men, to deliver them from the dii^quietttde of those that are in, and from 
the importunity of those that are to come in, but the Dissolution of this 
Parliament On the other hand ; if this Bill should not be offered to tho 
House of Commons, or, if offered, should not pass, I leave every one to 
judge whether the present Sixteen Scottish Peers will not be very solicitous 
of sitting out the remainder of the Septennial term, to wear off the impres- 
sions which it is to be feared such an attempt as is talked of may have 
made upon the minds of their electors. 

t4.t This day Is published **The Oooasional Paper, Yol IIL Numb. X. Of Oenfos.** 
Printed tat Em. Matthews, J. Boberta, Ae. where may be had, the second edition of '*Tbi 
Occasional Paper, ToL IIL Noinb. IX. of Plays and Masqaeradea.'' St JaoMS's Po8l« 
If aroh 29, ITltL 
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BY MARMADUKE MYRTLE. Gnrx. 
ffegrUl^aiiioaate aUaa, nam me diaeed«re lleTtt— Yna. BoIfl|p m. IE 
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IVTBODUOTOBT BBMABK8. 

Thx history of this work belongs rather to an edition of Steele than to 
one of Addison. For the present purpose it will be sufficient to say, that 
'The Lover' forms a series of papers, beginning Thursday, Feb. 26, 1718- 
14^ and ending with the fortieth number, Thursday, May 27, 1714 The 
first sketch of the oharaeler of the Lover is given in the Tatler under the 
name of Gynthio, and repeated in the Spectator under that of Sir Boger 
de Coverley. On resuming the subject Steele assumed the name of Mar- 
maduke Myrtle, Gent, Hie whole work was dedicated, in the eulogistio 
style of the age^ to Doctor Oarth, author of the Dispensary. It was re- 
printed by Nichols in 1789. Addison contributed two p«f>er8^ and is sup- 
posed to have had a hand in several others.— >0. 




I HAVE lately been very tnuoh teaeed with the thought of 
Mrs. Anne Page, and the memory of those many omelties which 
I Buffered from that obdurate fair one. Mra. Anne was, in 
a particular manner, very fond of ohina ware, against which I 
Lad, unfortunately, declared my aversion. I do not know but 
this was the first occasion of her coldness towards me, which 
makes me sick at the very sight of a china dish ever since. This 
is the best iutroduction I can make for my present discourse 
which may serve to fill np a gap, tilt I am more at leisure to re 
■ume the thread of my amours. 

There are no inclinations in women which more surprise me 
than their paasioas for chalk and china. The first of these mala- 
dies wears out in a little time; but when a woman ia visited with 
the second, it generally takes possession of her for life. China 
Tessels are playthings for women of all ages. An old lady of 
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fourscore Bball bo as bus; in cleaning an Ind!&o Mandariii, as Lor 
jreat'graDd-daugbtor is in dressing ber bab;. 

The oommou way of purcbaaing Bucb trifles, if I maj bclieva 
my female informers, is by ezchaDging old suits of clotbes for tbis 
brittle wore. The potters of China have, it seems, their factors 
at tbis distance, wbo retail out tbeir several manufaoturea for cast 
clotbes and supcraunuatod garments. I- bavo known ao old pet- 
ticoat metaoiorphoaed into a punoh-bowl, and a pair of breeches 
into a tea-pot. For this reason, my Mend Tradewell in the city, 
oalls his great room, that is nobly furnished out with cbtna, bis 
wife's wardrobe. ' In yonder corner, {says he,) are above twenty 
suits of clothes, and on that scrutoire above a hundred yards of 
furbelowed silk. You cannot imagine how many night-gowns, 
stays, and mautuas, went to the raising of that pyramid. The 
worst of it is, (says be,) a suit of clothes is not suffered to last 
half its time, that it may be the more vendible ; so that in reali- 
ty, this is but a more dexterous way of picking the husband's 
pocket, who is often purchasing a great vase of china, when he 
fancies that he is buying a fine bead, or a silk gown for his wife. 
There is, likewise, another inconvenience in this female passion for 
ohiuu, namely, that it administers to them great matter of wrath 
and sorrow. How much anger and afSiction are produoed daily 
in the hearts of my dear country-women, by the breach of this 
frail furniture. Some of them pay half their servants' wages in 
china fragments, which tbeir carelessness has produced. ' If 
tbou baat a piece of earthenware, consider, (says Epictetus,) that 
it is a piece of earthen ware, and very easy and obnosions to be 
broken : be not, therefore, so void of reason, as to be angry or 
grieved when this comes to pass.' In order, therefore, to ex- 
empt my fair readers from such additional and supernumerary 
calamities of life, I would advise them to forbear dealing in these 
perishable commodities, till such time as they are philoaopherB 
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enough to heep tbeir temper at the fall of a ten-pot, or a ohina 
cup, I ghall further recomiaend to their serious oonalderation 
these three partieuIarB : first, that all china ware is of a weak and 
transitory nature. Secondly, that the faahion of it is changeahle : 
and thirdly, that it is of no use. And first of the first : tjie fra- 
gility of china is euoh aa a reasonable being ought by no means to 
set its lieart npon, though, at the same time, I am afraid I may 
complain with Seneca on the like occasion, that this very coosider- 
ation recommenda them to our choice, our luiury being grown so 
wanton, that this kind of treasure becomes the more valuable, the 
more easily we may be deprived of it, and that it receives a price 
from ita hrittlenesa. There is a kind of ostentation in wealth, 
which sets the possessors of it upon distinguishing theuiBelves in 
those things where* it is hard for the poor to follow them. For thia 
reason, I have often wondered that our ladies have not taken 
pleasure in egg-shells, especially in those which are curiously 
stained and streaked, and which arc so very tender, that they re- 
quire the nicest hand to hold without breaking thera. But, aa 
if the brittlencss of this ware were not sufficient to make it cost- 
ly, the very fashion of it is ohangeable, which brings me to my 
second particular. 

It may chance, that a piece of china may survive all those ao- 
cidents to which it is by nature liable, and last for some year8_ 
if rightly situated and taken care of. To remedy, therefore, this 
inconvenience, it is so ordered, that the shape of it shall grow un- 
fashionable, which makes new supplies always necessary, and fur- 
nishes employment for life to women of great and generous souls, 
who cannot live out of the mode. I myself remember, when there 
were few china vessels to be seen that held more than a dish of 

■ Thingt ahere. The adverb whfre incluJes the ides c>r p!aee, itnd i^ 
thereli>re, inaccuratPly uaeil, whea what pra<:edee does nut eufiKeit that 
idea. If he had said — " Whioh puts the poasoaaora of it upon strikiug out 
into those pofA^ where, " tbe uae of it bad beea proper. 
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ooffee) but tlieir size b bo gradual!; enlarged, iLat tliere aie 
many at present which are capable of holding half a hogshead. 
The fashion of the Ica-cnp is ulso greatly altered, and has nm 
tliruugh a wonderful variety of oolour, sbape, and siie. 

But, iu tbo laat place, china ware is of no use. Who would 
not laugh, to see a smith's shop furnished with anvils and ham- 
mers of china ? the' furniture of a lady's favourite room la alto- 
gether as absurd : you see jars of a prodigious capacity, that are 
to hold nothing. I have seen horses, and herds of cattle, in this 
fine sort of porcelain, not to mention the several Chinese ladies, 
who, perhaps, are naturally enough represented in these frail 
materials. 

Hid our women take delight in heaping op piles of earthen 
platters, brown jngs, and the like useful products of our Britjah 
potteries, there would be some sense in it. They might bo ranged 
in as fine figures, and disposed of in as beautiful pieces of archi- 
tecture ; but there ia an objection to these which cannot be over- 
come, namely, that they would be of some use, and might be taken 
down on all occasions, to be employed in the services of the &mily, 
besides that they are intolerably cheap, and most shamefully do 
rable and lasting. 
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Since I have given public notice of my abode, I have bad 
aiany visits from unfortunate fellow-sufferers who have been 
croBBei in love as well as myseli 
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Will Wormwood, who is related to me by my mother's iida, 
is one of those who often repair to me for advioc. Will ia a fel- 
low of good senae, but puft it to little other use than to tor- 
ment himself. Ho is a man of eo re&ncd an imdurstanding, that 
be can act a construction upon every thing to hta own disad vantage, 
and turn even a civility into an affront. He groans under imag- 
inary injuries, finds himself abused by his frieods, and fancies the 
whole world in a kind of combination against him. In short, poor 
Wormwood ia devoured with the spleen ; you may be sure a man 
of this humour mokes a very whimsical lover. Be that as it will, 
he is now over head and ears in that passion, and by a very curious 
interpretation of his mistress's behaviour, baa, in less than three 
months, reduced himself to a perfect skeleton. As her fortune is 
inferior to his, she gives him all the encouragement another man 
could wish, but has the mortification to find that her lover still 
soars upon her hands. Will is dissatisfied with her, whether she 
smiles or frowns upon him ; and always thinks her too reserved, or 
too coming. A kind word, that would make another lover's heart 
dance for joy, panga poor Will, and makes him lie awake all 
night. — As I waa going on with Will Wormwood's amour, I re- 
ceived a present from my bookseller, which I found to be the 
Characters of Thcophrastus, translated from the Greek into Eng- 
lish, by 5Ir. Budgell. 

It waa with roe, aa I believe it will be with all who look into 
this tranalatiou ; when I had begun to peruse it, I could not lay 
it by, until I had gone through the whole book ; and was agree- 
ably surprised to meet with a chapter in it, entitled, ' A discon- 
tented Temper,' which gives a livelier picture of my ccasm 
Wormwood, than that which I was Irawing for him myself. It 
is as follows : 
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CHAP. XVII. 
A dUeoHlenlrd TVnjxr. 

" A diacon touted temper U '& frame of mind wbich acta a man 
upon complaining without reason.' When one of hie neiglibourB, 
who makes an entertainment, sends a servant to him with a plate 
of any thing that is niee, ' What, (aaya he,) your master did not 
think me good enough to dine with him?' He complaina of hia 
mistreaa, at the very time ahe ia careasing him ; aud when she 
redoubles her kisses aud endearments, * I wiah (says he,) all this 
came from your heart,' In a dry season, ho grumbles for want 
of rain, and, when a shower falls, mutters to himself, ' Why could 
uot this have oome sooner f If he happens to find a purse of 
money, * Had it been a pot of gold, (aaya he,) it would have been 
worth stooping for.' He takes a great deal of pains to beat down 
the price of a elave ; and after he baa paid his money for him, ' I 
am sure, (says he,) tliou art good for nothing, or I should not 
have had thee ao cheap.' When a messenger comes with great 
joy, to acquaint him that his wife is brought to bed of a son, he 
answers, ' Tliat is as ranch as to say, friead, I am poorer by half 
to-day than I was yesterday.' Though he has gained a cause, 
with full costs and damages, he complains that his counsel did 
not insist upon the moat material points. If, after any misfor- 
tune has befallen him, hia friends raise a voluntary contribution 
for him, and desire him to he merry, ' How is that possible, 
(says he,) when I am to pay every one of you his money again, 
and be obliged to you into the bargain ? ' " 

The instances of a discontented temper, which Theophrastus 
has here made use of, like those which he singles out to illustrate 
the rest of his characters, are chosen with the greatest nicety, and 
&11I of humour. His strokes are always fine and exquisite, and. 
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though they are aot Bometimea violent enough to affect the iina- 
(finstion of a course reader, cannot bat give the highest plenBore 
to every mao of a refined taste, who has a thorough insight into 
hiunaD nature. 

As for the tranalation, I have never Been any of a prose au- 
thor, which has pleased me more. The gentleman nho has ob- 
liged the public with it, has followed the rule which Horace has 
laid down for traualatora, by preserving every where the life and 
spirit of his author, without servilely eopying after him word for 
word. This is what the French, who have most distinguished 
themaelvcB by performances of this nature, so often inculcate, 
when they advise a translator to find out such particular elegan- 
cies in his own tongue, as bear some analogy to those he sees in 
the original, and to express himself by such phrases as his author 
would probably have made use of, had he written in the language 
into whioh he is translated. By this means, as well as by throw- 
ing in a lucky word, or a short circumstance, the meaning of 
Theophraatus ia all along explained, and the humour very often 
carried to a greater height. A translator, who does not thus 
consider the different genius of the two languages in which he is 
concerned, with such parallel turns of thoughts and expression 
as correspond with one another in both of them, may value 
himself upon being a ' faithful interpreter ; ' but in wovis of wit 
and humour will never do justice to his author, or credit to him- 
self. 

As this is every where a judicic us and a reasonable liberty. I 
aee no chapter in Theophraatus where it has been so much 
indulged, and la which it was so absolutely necessary, as in the 
character of tbe Sloven. I find the translator himself, though ^ 
has taken pains to qualify it, is still apprehensive that there may 
be something too gross in the description. The reader will sea 
with how much delicacy he has touched upon every particular, 
VOL. 111.-16 ai 
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and oast Into aliadea ever; thing that vas gkoaking in bo nauseooa 
ft figure. 

CHAP. SIX. 

dSlotim. 
" SlovenlinegB ia ' snoh a neglect of a man's peraon, as makes 
bim offensive to other people.' The sloTeo oomes into company 
with a dirty pair of hands, and a set of long nails at the end of 
them, and tolls you for an escose that his father and grandfather 
used to do so before him. However, that he may ontgo his fore- 
fathers, his fingers ore covered with warte of hia own raising. 
He is as hairy as a goat, and takes care to let you see it. His 
teeth and breath are perfectly well suited to one another. He 
lays about him at table after a very extraordinary manner, and 
takes in a meal at amouthful; which he seldom diapoaea of with- 
out offending the company. In drinking, he generally makes 
more haste than good speed. When lie goes into the bath, you 
may easily find him out by tho scent of his oil, and distinguish 
him when he is dressed by the spots in hie coat. He does not 
stand upon decency in conversation, htlt will talk amut, though 
a priest and his mother be in the room. He commits a blander 
in the most soloron offices of devotion, and afterwards falls a 
laughing at it. At a conoert of music ho breaks in upon the 
performance, hums over the tune to himself, or if he thinka it 
long, asks the musicians ' whether they will never have done ? ' 
He always spits at random, and if ho is at an entertainment, it U 
ten to one but it is upon the servant who stands behind him.'' 

The foregoing tranalation brings to my remembrance that ei 
etllent observation of my Lord Roscommon's. 

None yet have been with admiration read. 
But who (beaidee tlicir learning) were well-bred. 

lioan KofioouMON'a Easay on Irutakted Ti«v« 
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If after thia the reader can endure tlie filthy representation 
of the same figure espoaed in its worst light, he may see how it 
looka In the former English Torsion, which was puhlished some 
years ainee, and is done from the French of Bniyero. 

NA.8TISE8S OR SLO VE HLI KEB8. 
" Slovenliness is a lazy and heastly n^ligeaoe of a man's own 
person, whereby he becomes so sordid, as to be offensive to those 
about him. You will see him come into company when he ia 
covered all over with a leprosy and scurf, and with very long nails, 
and says, those distempers were hereditary ; that his father and 
grandfather had them before him. He haa ulcers in his thighs, 
and biles upon his hands, which he takes no care to have cured, 
but lets them run on till they are gone beyond remedy. Ilis 
arm-pits are all hairy, and most part of his body like a wild beast. 
His teeth are black and rotten, wliioh makes bis breath stink so 
that you cannot endure him to come nigh you ; he will also snuff 
up hia nose and spit it out as he eata, and uses to apeak with hii 
month crammed full, and lets his victuals come out at both cor- 
ners. He belches in the cup as he is drinking, and uaes nasty 
stinking oil in the bath. He will intrude into the best com 
pany in sordid ragged clothes. If he goes with his mother to thr 
soothsayers, he cannot then re&aln from wicked and profane ex- 
pressions. When he ia making hia oblationa at thti temple, he 
wilt let the dish drop out of his hand, and fall a, laughing, as if he 
had done some brave exploit. At the finest concert of music he 
oannot forbear clapping his hands, and making a rude noise ; will 
pretend to sing along with them, and fall a railing at them to 
leave off. Sitting at table, he spits full upon the servants who 
waited there." 

I cannot close this paper without obterving, that if gentlemen 
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of leisure and genius would take the same pains upon some other 
Greek or Roman author, that has been bestowed upon this, we 
should no longer be abused by our booksellers, who set their 
backnej-writers at work for so much a sheet. The world would 
soon be conyinced, that there is a great deal of difference be* 
tween putting an author into English, and translating him. 
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